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Abstract 


Over recent years, there has been rising interest in the societal and political roles 
of multinational corporations (MNCs), increasingly engaging in issues previously 
reserved for governmental actors. Scholars have started analyzing the various 
interactions between corporations, foreign governments, and communities, refer- 
ring to corporate diplomacy as the societal engagement of MNCs in the host 
country environment. The core goal of corporate diplomacy is to gain organiza- 
tional legitimacy in the host country’s society and, in this regard, be perceived as 
acting appropriately and being socially acceptable. 

By applying a neo-institutional public relations perspective on corporate diplo- 
macy, I explore the legitimation process of European MNCs in the United Arab 
Emirates (UAE) on three levels. The three views applied in this thesis include 
the company aiming at communicating its corporate diplomacy efforts, the mass 
media covering news about corporate diplomacy and the corporation, and the 
general audience that receives and interprets the information about corporate 
diplomacy, ascribing legitimacy. Building on that, the purpose of my thesis is 
to (1) examine the extent to which and how corporate diplomacy is practiced and 
communicated to be perceived as legitimate, (2) investigate how the media cover- 
age in the host country covers and frames the MNC and its corporate diplomacy 
efforts, and (3) find out how corporate diplomacy news affects the organiza- 
tional legitimacy perceptions of the host country community toward the foreign 
corporation. 

In this thesis, I applied a multi-method research design, including in-depth 
interviews with public relations executives in Abu Dhabi and Dubai (N = 25), a 
content analysis of the media coverage on corporate diplomacy in Emirati news 
outlets (V = 385), and an experimental design study surveying residents in the 
UAE (N = 199) to explore the legitimation process of MNCs through corporate 
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diplomacy. The findings indicate that MNCs strategically use public relations 
and communication to identify and respond to the societal expectations of the 
most relevant groups in their host country environment, which can contribute 
to the MNCs’ legitimacy. Simultaneously, MNCs seek to address demands from 
the corporations’ headquarters and home countries, leading to different corporate 
diplomacy modes that affect organizational legitimacy differently. The analysis 
of the local media coverage revealed two media frames that contribute to orga- 
nizational legitimacy on a moral and a pragmatic level. The findings suggest 
that legitimacy judgments in the local media mainly depend on the demonstrated 
linkages between corporate diplomacy and the key actors in the host country and 
the outlined beneficiaries of corporate diplomacy. The findings of the experimen- 
tal survey revealed that favorable assessments of organizational legitimacy most 
probably occur in the UAE when the MNCs engage with the local government, 
which is, in most cases, inevitable due to the particularities in the given country 
context. 

In this way, my results pointed particularly to the role of a country’s cul- 
ture and political system regarding corporate diplomacy, public relations, and the 
legitimation process. By analyzing corporate diplomacy from a communicative 
and relationship-oriented perspective on the corporations, the media, and the gen- 
eral audience, this thesis provides substantial insights into how MNCs can take 
an active role in gaining legitimacy while shedding light on how legitimacy is 
co-constructed by the media and its audiences. This central research gap has not 
been analyzed before, and thus this study contributes significantly to international 
public relations research and practice. 


Keywords: Corporate Diplomacy, Public Relations, Organizational Legitimacy, 
Neo-Institutional Approach, Engagement, Relationship Cultivation 
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Introduction 


1.1 Research Background 


In today’s globalized and connected world, multinational corporations (MNCs) 
are increasingly facing demands to go beyond their economic role and demon- 
strate fulfillment of their societal and political responsibility toward society 
(Scherer et al., 2016).! These expectations emerge from multiple actors in an 
MNC’s social environment, such as the media, governments, the local commu- 
nity, and non-governmental organizations (NGOs). Particularly MNCs, whose 
nature lies in acting globally, face such demands in their home country setting 
and in multiple host country settings, all of which are different in their cultural 
beliefs and expectations concerning the role of MNCs (Kochhar, 2018; Kos- 
tova & Zaheer, 1999). In response to the expectations concerning their societal 
and political roles, MNCs have begun to engage in issues traditionally associ- 
ated with governmental activities (Matten & Crane, 2005; Scherer & Palazzo, 
2012). These issues include, for instance, education, public health, human rights, 
and environmental sustainability (Scherer & Palazzo, 2011, 2012). At the same 
time, companies have to fulfill their economic role, which might conflict with 
societal demands. As a result, MNCs need to find ways to manage self-interests 
while meeting the expectations of their multiple environments, including that of 
the host country, to avoid being questioned and criticized, which can increase 
risks and cause conflicts (Hillman & Wan, 2005) and threaten their legitimacy 
(Kostova & Zaheer, 1999). 
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In this context, over recent years, there has been rising interest in research- 
ing the “new” political and societal role of corporations by analyzing the various 
interactions and relationships between MNCs and their host country communi- 
ties referring to corporate diplomacy (Mogensen, 2017; Ordeix-Rigo & Duarte, 
2009; Westermann-Behaylo et al., 2015). The research field of corporate diplo- 
macy is comparatively young, and conceptualizations of the term vary greatly 
(Ingenhoff & Marschlich, 2019). Corporate diplomacy has been recently defined 
as “the corporate activities of multinational companies, which are directed at the 
host country’s key stakeholders and aimed at participating in decision-making 
processes on relevant socio-political issues and building relationships in order 
to gain corporate legitimacy” (Ingenhoff & Marschlich, 2019, p. 357). Gain- 
ing organizational legitimacy is highly relevant for the long-term survival and 
social acceptance of foreign MNCs in their respective host countries, requiring 
continuous interactions and negotiations with multiple groups in the organiza- 
tional environment (Bansal & Roth, 2000). To form legitimacy judgments toward 
an organization, individuals evaluate the extent to which an organization can meet 
their demands and those of society (Deephouse & Suchman, 2008; Dowling & 
Pfeffer, 1975). Therefore, organizational legitimacy refers to how individuals 
perceive the appropriateness of organizational behavior, considering their expecta- 
tions (Bitekine, 2011; Suchman, 1995). Societal expectations are formed through 
a process in which organizational decisions and behavior are reflected against the 
norms and values prevalent in each social system (Suchman, 1995). 

Building on the assumption that MNCs increasingly need to demonstrate their 
contribution to the social good (Scherer & Palazzo, 2011, 2012), it is assumed that 
corporate diplomacy enables MNCs to gain organizational legitimacy as corporate 
diplomacy activities show a company’s commitment to public interests, which 
may generally be perceived as appropriate (see Suchman, 1995). However, what is 
appropriate within a socially constructed system of norms and values, and which 
societal expectations organizations face, can vary across cultures and countries 
(see Deephouse et al., 2017; Kostova & Zaheer, 1999; Mogensen, 2019). For this 
reason, corporate diplomacy needs to build on engagement with the host country’s 
environment on different levels, including the government, NGOs, and citizens 
(Kochhar, 2018; Mogensen, 2017, 2019). The engagement process allows MNCs 
to identify important actors and societal demands and respond to them, which is 
essential for building organizational legitimacy (Devin & Lane, 2014). 

This thesis applies a neo-institutional public relations perspective to corpo- 
rate diplomacy by bringing together sociological neo-institutional approaches and 
public relations. Previous research has already linked corporate diplomacy and 
public relations (Mogensen, 2017; White, 2015) and outlined that the central goal 
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of corporate diplomacy is to achieve organizational legitimacy (Mogensen, 2017). 
However, it has neither been sufficiently explained what role public relations 
plays in corporate diplomacy nor has it been clearly explicated how corporate 
diplomacy helps build legitimacy through public relations. Organizational legiti- 
mation, i.e., the process by which organizations gain legitimacy, is at the core of 
sociological neo-institutional approaches (DiMaggio & Powell, 1983; Meyer & 
Rowan, 1977). Accordingly, organizations are embedded in their social environ- 
ments, which express different expectations toward them. Organizations can build 
legitimacy by demonstrating conformity to societal demands through their for- 
mal structures (as opposed to their actual actions) to be considered legitimate 
(Meyer & Rowan, 1977). As sociological neo-institutional approaches consider 
formal structures, i.e., the externally visible communication of organizations, cen- 
tral to gaining organizational legitimacy, they are valuable for public relations 
research. 

Building on this argumentation, the present thesis firstly assumes that MNCs 
rely heavily on the legitimacy evaluations of their environment (Deephouse et al., 
2017; Dowling & Pfeffer, 1975; Meyer & Rowan, 1977). Secondly, organizational 
legitimacy perceptions depend on demonstrating the organization’s congruence 
with societal expectations (Dowling & Pfeffer, 1975). Thirdly, following previ- 
ous public relations scholarship, it is assumed that organizational legitimacy can 
be gained through public relations efforts that enable organizations to recognize 
and respond to societal demands (Devin & Lane, 2014). Bringing these arguments 
together, the following central assumption guiding this thesis can be formulated: 
Corporate diplomacy, building on public relations, enhances organizational legit- 
imacy constructions by demonstrating the MNC’s commitment to societal issues 
in the host country society, thereby showing that the corporation meets the host 
country’s expectations. In turn, this process can positively affect the perception 
of congruence between the expectations of the host country environment and the 
actions of the MNC, contributing to building organizational legitimacy in the host 
country. 

The current research explores corporate diplomacy in the case of the United 
Arab Emirates (UAE) since the country provides an optimal environment for 
studying corporate diplomacy for several reasons. First, the UAE is considered 
an emerging country (EDC, n.d.; Forbes, 2019). Emerging countries are mostly 
characterized by high economic growth, but they have not yet reached the soci- 
etal standards and economic levels of developed countries (Jain et al., 2017). 
Particularly in emerging countries, where the state possesses substantial power 
but is partly unable or unwilling to provide public goods sufficiently, MNCs 
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from developed economies are expected to contribute to improving local soci- 
etal issues (Child & Tsai, 2005; Scherer & Palazzo, 2011, 2012). Given that 
corporate diplomacy is concerned with corporate engagement in societal issues 
(Ingenhoff & Marschlich, 2019; Kochhar, 2018; Mogensen, 2017), it is assumed 
that it plays a vital role in emerging countries such as the UAE. Moreover, due to 
their economic development, emerging countries are of high relevance to foreign 
MNCs for economic reasons (Wright et al., 2005). This is of specific significance 
for foreign MNCs operating in the UAE, rated the second-strongest emerging 
economy in the Arab region and among the top 20 financially strongest emerg- 
ing countries worldwide in 2020 (Abbas, 2020). For these reasons, many foreign 
MNCs operate in the UAE, providing this dissertation with ideal conditions to 
study corporate diplomacy. 

However, at the same, the UAE’s fast economic development comes with 
environmental and societal challenges, including higher demands for education, 
public health, and youth empowerment (Cordesman, 2018). Therefore, corporate 
engagement in societal issues is highly appreciated and encouraged to address 
these challenges, as a report by Oliver Wyman (2019) has emphasized. Pow- 
erful foreign MNCs, such as Unilever, Coca-Cola, and Nestlé, have started 
to find opportunities to contribute to the UAE’s political agenda (Koe, 2019; 
Unilever Middle East, 2018). One example is the “#CollectiveAction—Toward a 
Brighter Future Initiative,’ which started in 2016 as a multi-sectoral collabora- 
tion addressing the improvement of environmental issues and entrepreneurship. 
#CollectiveAction includes the 


participation from the private sector organizations, academia, community partners and 
public sector bodies [...] to achieve goals common to the three overlapping strate- 
gic roadmaps, i.e., the UAE Vision 2021, the UN SDGs [Sustainable Development 
Goals], and the Unilever Sustainable Living Plan. [...] [C]ollaboration between differ- 
ent stakeholders and businesses can play a critical role by mobilizing collective action 
to create sustainable models, that balance the needs of society, the environment, and 
the business itself. (Unilever Middle East, 2018, p. 10) 


Another example is the creation of the “Alliance of Youth,’ a private sector ini- 
tiative launched by Nestlé Middle East to fight youth unemployment, which is 
a significant challenge in the UAE (Albawaba, 2017). These examples and the 
Unilever statement underscore the role of corporate diplomacy, which in the 
UAE seems to build on the collaboration with multiple groups in an MNC’s 
environment. 
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Lastly, the UAE comes with several particularities concerning its political, 
cultural, and media systems, which significantly affect international public rela- 
tions and the organization’s environment (Khakimova Storie, 2015; Sriramesh & 
Verčič, 2009). The UAE is a federal presidential monarchy in which the govern- 
ment wields significant power, impacting all aspects of social life and affecting 
corporate activities to a great extent. Previous research has found that public 
relations efforts often emanate from governmental priorities (Duthler et al., 2015; 
Kirat, 2006, 2016). Moreover, as public relations thrives on public opinion and 
the freedom of expression, which is lacking in the UAE, public relations efforts 
in the UAE might tend to be perceived as less sophisticated and less built on civic 
society, as suggested for other non-democratic environments (Sriramesh & Verčič, 
2002). Therefore, gaining legitimacy as the foundation for organizations’ social 
acceptance (Pollock & Rindova, 2003) is particularly relevant for foreign MNCs 
in the UAE. For all these reasons, studying corporate diplomacy and organiza- 
tional legitimacy in the UAE is highly relevant for international public relations 
research and practice. 


1.2 Research Gap and Research Aims 


Given the interdisciplinary nature of corporate diplomacy (Ingenhoff & 
Marschlich, 2019), previous conceptualizations of the construct vary greatly. They 
include corporate diplomacy as the role of corporate actors in public diplomacy 
(e.g., White & Fitzpatrick, 2018), corporate diplomacy as an attempt of MNCs 
to manage the international environment smoothly (e.g., Amann et al., 2007; Ste- 
ger, 2003), or corporate diplomacy as corporations’ engagement in societal issues 
in the host country (Ingenhoff & Marschlich, 2019; Kochhar, 2018; Mogensen, 
2017). The latter perspective will be adopted in this thesis. However, a clear 
and distinctive definition of corporate diplomacy, which is theoretically substan- 
tiated, is still missing (see Ingenhoff & Marschlich, 2019). Therefore, the first 
research aim is to develop a profound and comprehensive conceptualization and 
definition of corporate diplomacy at the intersection of neo-institutional public 
relations, representing the theoretical foundation for this dissertation, and public 
diplomacy, which I consider the origin of corporate diplomacy (see Fitzpatrick, 
2007). 

Corporate diplomacy is a comparatively young research field, and previous 
research has mostly been descriptive and conceptual (Mogensen, 2019, 2020a; 
Molleda & Kochhar, 2014; White, 2015). Some exceptions have explored cor- 
porate diplomacy on an organizational level to determine how corporations view 
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their role in public diplomacy and nation branding (White & Kolesnicov, 2015), 
mainly concerning government-sponsored public diplomacy activities (Fitzpatrick 
et al., 2020; White & Fitzpatrick, 2018). Overall, these studies revealed that for- 
eign MNCs do not see themselves as ambassadors of their countries (Fitzpatrick 
et al., 2020; White & Fitzpatrick, 2018). Instead, they conceive themselves as 
global actors and do not regard their role as supporting the home country (Fitz- 
patrick et al., 2020). Exploring the link of corporate diplomacy to corporate social 
responsibility (CSR), White et al. (2011) have found that foreign companies do 
not always act in line with the cultural values of the host country but can still 
support culture-building processes in transitional countries and contribute to the 
host country (White et al., 2011). The mentioned studies by White and colleagues 
offer an interesting starting point for research on corporate diplomacy. However, 
their understanding of corporate diplomacy as part of public diplomacy does not 
correspond to the conceptualization of the construct in this thesis. Moreover, the 
studies mostly examined corporate diplomacy in the context of U.S. corporations. 
Another study has investigated corporate diplomacy and its link to legitimacy, 
suggesting that MNCs can only gain organizational legitimacy if they include 
host country citizens or representatives of the host country community instead of 
directing corporate diplomacy toward the host country government (Mogensen, 
2017). However, Mogensen (2017) has followed a case study approach by exam- 
ining one specific corporate diplomacy project only. Therefore, the results are 
limited. 

Overall, so far, it is not clear to what extent and how foreign MNCs engage 
in corporate diplomacy and to what extent corporate diplomacy as engagement in 
terms of involving actors in the host country environment affects organizational 
legitimacy perceptions. Moreover, although the Middle East offers a significant 
context for researching international public relations efforts due to its social, eco- 
nomic, and political particularities, which differ considerably from most Western 
countries, public relations research in the Middle East is still lacking (Dhanesh & 
Duthler, 2019). Previous public relations theorizing is mostly marked by the eth- 
nocentricity of Western countries, particularly the U.S. (Broom & Sha, 2013; 
Sriramesh & Verčič, 2019). In an attempt to contribute to the significant research 
gap on corporate diplomacy and public relations research in the UAE, the fol- 
lowing research questions concerning corporate diplomacy and organizational 
legitimacy on an organizational level are stated: 


RQ 1: To what extent and how is corporate diplomacy in the UAE performed as 
engagement with its social environment? 
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RQ2: To what extent and how is corporate diplomacy in the UAE used to gain 
organizational legitimacy? 


Both neo-institutional approaches and public relations research have emphasized 
the role of the media in constructing social reality and, in this view, in creat- 
ing organizational legitimacy (Deephouse, 1996; Deephouse & Suchman, 2008; 
Pollock & Rindova, 2003; Sandhu, 2012; Yoon, 2005). In media society, media 
coverage is one of the most relevant communication channels concerning the 
information on and evaluations of MNCs (Carroll & McCombs, 2003). Par- 
ticularly regarding foreign organizations, media representations are among the 
major sources of organization-related information (Islam & Deegan, 2010). Deep- 
house and Suchman (2008) have argued that media coverage indicates legitimacy 
because it reflects and influences public opinion. According to media agenda- 
setting theory (McCombs & Shaw, 1972) and framing theory (e.g., Entman, 1993, 
2008), the media sets the public agenda by determining what issues and subjects 
the public gets to know and, to a certain degree, how the public thinks about 
these issues and subjects. In this way, the media influences societal expectations 
and legitimacy judgments toward organizations (Deephouse, 2000). Previously, 
research on organizational legitimacy and media coverage has indicated that the 
more companies are covered in the news media (positively or neutrally), the 
higher their perceived legitimacy is (Marberg et al., 2016). Furthermore, research 
has pointed out that organizational legitimacy depends on how an organization 
and its activities are evaluated in the media, affecting organizational legitimacy 
on different levels (Rodriguez Pérez, 2017). 

However, prior research so far has insufficiently addressed the relationship 
between corporate diplomacy and media coverage. To the best of my knowledge, 
empirical studies on the effects on organizational legitimacy through the media 
coverage of corporate diplomacy do not yet exist. Moreover, although media rela- 
tions and legitimacy are at the heart of public relations (Hallahan, 2010; Metzler, 
2000), previous research has rarely studied the link between media coverage and 
organizational legitimacy. Therefore, the following research question is stated: 


RQ 3: To what extent and how can the media coverage of corporate diplomacy 
contribute to organizational legitimacy? 


The primary assumption of newer neo-institutional approaches is that organiza- 
tions can take an active role in the legitimation process through public relations 
(Frandsen & Johansen, 2013; Fredriksson et al., 2013). According to previous 
literature, organizational legitimacy can be ascribed when corporate diplomacy 
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is perceived as congruent with broader societal expectations, referring to moral 
legitimacy (Dowling & Pfeffer, 1975; Suchman, 1995); to the expectations of the 
most immediate individuals of an organization, reflected in pragmatic legitimacy 
(Bitekine, 2011; Suchman, 1995); and to governmental expectations and rules, 
considered as regulative legitimacy (Diez-Martin et al., 2019). Following this, it 
can be assumed that corporate diplomacy can affect legitimacy perceptions by 
communicating its value for the host country’s society (moral legitimacy), for 
particular groups or organizations in the host country (pragmatic legitimacy), and 
the host country’s government (regulative legitimacy). 

Moreover, the previous literature has pointed to the role of institutional link- 
ages (see also Sect. 4.5), which are conceived as institutional relations between 
the corporation and an already-institutionalized organization (Baum & Oliver, 
1991). Accordingly, organizations linking themselves and their activities to actors 
that are established and perceived as legitimate can thus increase organizational 
legitimacy (Baum & Oliver, 1991; Bitekine, 2011). Institutional linkages can be 
reflected in collaborations between different organizations or between an orga- 
nization and the government (Baum & Mezias, 1993; Baum & Oliver, 1991). 
In the UAE, the government wields significant power, and public-private part- 
nerships are common in the Middle East region (White & Alkandari, 2019). 
Therefore, it can be presumed that the communication of corporate diplomacy 
activities, outlining MNCs’ linkages to the UAE Government, increases organi- 
zational legitimacy perceptions of the corporation. However, empirical research 
analyzing the effects of corporate diplomacy on organizational legitimacy does 
not yet exist. Therefore, the following research question is stated: 


RQ 4: To what extent and how do institutional linkages with governmental insti- 
tutions influence the effects of corporate diplomacy on organizational 


legitimacy? 


Figure 1.1 gives an overview of the research questions. 
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+ To what extent and how is corporate diplomacy in the UAE performed as 
engagement with its social environment? 


+ To what extent and how is corporate diplomacy in the UAE used in order to gain 
organizational legitimacy? 


* To what extent and how can the media coverage of corporate diplomacy 
contribute to organizational legitimacy? 


* To what extent and how do institutional linkages with governmental institutions 
influence the effects of corporate diplomacy on organizational legitimacy? 


Corporate diplomacy: How multinational corporations gain 
organizational legitimacy 


A neo-institutional public relations perspective 


Figure 1.1 Summary of the research questions 


Overall, by answering the four research questions, I aim to empirically exam- 
ine how corporate diplomacy can contribute to the legitimation process of foreign 
MNCs operating in the UAE on three levels — the organizational level (RQs 1 
and 2), the media level (RQ 3), and the audience level (RQ 4). In this way, 
the empirical research aims of this dissertation are, firstly, to assess how corpo- 
rate diplomacy in the UAE is performed as an engagement strategy with host 
country actors to gain organizational legitimacy. Secondly, my research aims to 
discover how media outlets in the UAE cover and evaluate the topic of corporate 
diplomacy and how it constructs organizational legitimacy. Thirdly, this disser- 
tation seeks to determine whether institutional linkages with the host country 
government in the UAE affect the perception of the organizational legitimacy of 
MNCs. By empirically exploring corporate diplomacy as a legitimation strategy, 
this research intends to contribute to the evolving research on corporate diplo- 
macy in the realm of public relations (e.g., Mogensen, 2017; White & Fitzpatrick, 
2018) and to respond to the call for public relations research concerning whether 
and how organizations deal with societal expectations and values in their envi- 
ronment raised by previous scholars (Frandsen & Johansen, 2013; Fredriksson 
et al., 2013). Lastly, by analyzing corporate diplomacy in the UAE, this disserta- 
tion aims to offer a contextual understanding of corporate diplomacy accounting 
for diverse political and cultural conditions in a global world and, in this way, to 
contribute to international public relations research and practice. 
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1.3 Structure of the Thesis 


The thesis is structured in nine chapters and begins by presenting a compre- 
hensive overview of the theoretical framework underlying this dissertation and 
an extensive overview of previous conceptualizations and findings on corpo- 
rate diplomacy. Furthermore, building on the extensive literature review, this 
research develops a new definition of neo-institutional public relations, subse- 
quently applied to corporate diplomacy to build an integrative framework and 
a clear and distinctive definition of corporate diplomacy. Moreover, the thesis 
presents the empirical studies that allow the research questions to be answered 
while providing an overall discussion of the results and portraying and criti- 
cally assessing the legitimation process through corporate diplomacy in the UAE. 
Lastly, implications for theory and practice and future research directions are 
discussed. 

Chapter 2 introduces the theoretical and conceptual framework of this 
research, including the sociological neo-institutional approach, organizational 
legitimacy and the role of the mass media, and public relations theory. There- 
fore, the chapter gives an overview of the sociological neo-institutional approach 
by describing its key assumptions and discussing its core constructs. Secondly, 
the chapter presents an overview of organizational legitimacy, pointing to the 
relevance of legitimacy for organizations, defining the construct, and giving the- 
oretical insights into the legitimation process by emphasizing the role of the 
mass media in forming legitimacy judgments. Thirdly, the chapter regards pub- 
lic relations from a relational perspective, emphasizing its link to the concept of 
engagement and the role of public relations in gaining organizational legitimacy. 
Moreover, since I explore the legitimation process of MNCs on a media level, 
the second chapter introduces the relationship between public relations and the 
media. The chapter finishes with an overview of the previous literature on neo- 
institutional public relations and develops a clear definition of neo-institutional 
public relations. 

Chapter 3 presents and discusses corporate diplomacy at the intersection 
of public relations and public diplomacy. Therefore, public relations and pub- 
lic diplomacy are briefly compared to find their commonalities and differences, 
which are relevant for understanding the elements of corporate diplomacy. Subse- 
quently, corporate diplomacy is compared with CSR concepts, i.e., instrumental 
and political-normative perspectives on CSR, to distinguish the terms from 
each other. Furthermore, previous definitions and conceptualizations of corporate 
diplomacy are portrayed and discussed. Building on that, the chapter presents a 
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new conceptualization of corporate diplomacy, including a precise and distinctive 
definition of the construct. 

Chapter 4 presents the current state of empirical research on corporate diplo- 
macy. Moreover, it extensively reviews prior studies on the link between the mass 
media and organizational legitimacy and the role of institutional linkages in gain- 
ing organizational legitimacy. Lastly, the chapter discusses intervening variables 
that affect the legitimation process and derives a hypotheses model of the effects 
of corporate diplomacy on organizational legitimacy. 

Chapter 5 offers insights into the case of the UAE by illustrating the coun- 
try’s economic, political, and cultural particularities as well as the features of the 
UAE media system. In this regard, the fifth chapter allows to contextualize the 
research in this thesis since the legitimation process through corporate diplomacy 
is examined in this specific country. 

Chapter 6 presents the methods used to explore corporate diplomacy on the 
organizational, media, and audience levels, including a detailed description of 
the samples, the research instruments and measurements, each study’s procedure, 
and the data analysis. Therefore, each empirical study’s methodology is presented 
separately. 

Chapter 7 outlines the results of each empirical study considering the research 
questions summarized in Figure 1.1. In this way, the chapter firstly illustrates 
organizational perspectives on corporate diplomacy by offering insights into how 
the corporate diplomacy engagement process appears, which actors in the orga- 
nizational environment are addressed, and how corporate diplomacy is used 
to gain organizational legitimacy. Furthermore, the second part of this chapter 
presents corporate diplomacy media frames and their contribution to organiza- 
tional legitimacy on the cognitive, moral, pragmatic, and regulative levels. Finally, 
the chapter displays how corporate diplomacy with governmental institutional 
linkages affects organizational legitimacy perceptions. 

Chapter 8 offers an in-depth discussion of the results by considering the 
results of each study separately. In this regard, the chapter answers the first and 
the second research questions, presenting the different engagement approaches 
of MNCs, which have different consequences for gaining organizational legit- 
imacy. Building on the results, the chapter derives five modes of corporate 
diplomacy. Moreover, the chapter discusses the findings of the second study, 
answering the third research question of what role the news media and media 
frames play in the legitimation process of MNCs through corporate diplomacy. 
Subsequently, the chapter discusses the role of the institutional linkages between 
the MNC and the local government to gain legitimacy from the general audience 
in the host country to answer the fourth research question. The chapter ends with 
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an overall discussion of the results throughout the conducted empirical studies to 
answer the overall research question of how MNCs in the UAE can build legit- 
imicy through corporate diplomacy in the host country. Therefore, the chapter 
relates the studies’ results to neo-institutional core constructs, developing a pro- 
found overview of the interrelations between different actors in an organizational 
field and the consequential social constructions of legitimacy perceptions and 
judgments. 

Chapter 9 brings together the main findings of the previously presented empir- 
ical studies by briefly answering each research question. Subsequently, the chapter 
formulates the major contributions of this thesis for theory and practice and dis- 
cusses its limitations. Finally, the chapter postulates directions for future research 
and finishes with concluding remarks. 
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Conceptual Framework: 2 
Sociological Neo-Institutionalism, 
Legitimacy, and Public Relations 


In order to examine the role of corporate diplomacy in building organizational 
legitimacy, the current research builds on a theoretical and conceptual framework 
consisting of sociological neo-institutionalism, legitimacy and media frames, and 
public relations theory. In this chapter, the theoretical approaches and central 
constructs will be introduced, defined, and discussed. 


2.1 The Value of Sociological Neo-Institutionalism 
for Analyzing Corporate Diplomacy 


Existing research suggests that corporate diplomacy can be regarded as inter- 
national public relations efforts (White, 2015) aimed at building legitimacy 
(Mogensen, 2017). Organizational legitimacy is a state attributed to an orga- 
nization by groups in society. These groups evaluate organizational behavior’s 
appropriateness by assessing it against their norms and values resulting from 
social constructions (Elsbach, 1994, 2006; Suchman, 1995). Consequently, the 
formation of organizational legitimacy judgments results from social construc- 
tions, and organizational legitimacy itself can be regarded as socially constructed. 
For this reason, a research perspective must be chosen that considers organi- 
zations and their behavior as principally socially constructed, modeling society 
as a condition of organizations, i.e., organizations are viewed from the societal 
environment’s perspective. Moreover, organizational legitimacy building is signif- 
icantly affected by the cultural and political factors surrounding an organization 
(Kostova & Zaheer, 1999) since these factors are inherently related to societal 
norms and values, which form the basis for assessing whether organizations are 
considered legitimate (Suchman, 1995). As this thesis examines the corporate 
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diplomacy efforts of MNCs operating in the UAE, which has significant dif- 
ferences compared to the Western hemisphere, cultural and political conditions 
are highly relevant. For these reasons, the theoretical foundation of the current 
research needs to consider these macro-level factors. Finally, due to the increasing 
penetration of society by the media, i.e., medialization, the media play a critical 
central role in forming the perception of organizations in general (Deephouse, 
2000; Eisenegger, 2005) and organizational legitimacy (Bansal & Clelland, 2004; 
Deephouse, 1996). For this reason, a theoretical approach has to be chosen that 
allows for analyzing the expectations and evaluations of organizations and their 
behavior conveyed by the media. 

Although scholars have frequently promoted organizational legitimacy as a 
major concern of public relations (e.g., Merkelsen, 2011; Metzler, 2000; Sandhu, 
2012, 2015; Van Ruler & Verčič, 2005), it has not thus far been sufficiently 
investigated as to how legitimacy can be built, and which role public relations 
plays in an organization’s legitimation process. Instead, previous public rela- 
tions research has been dominated by functional approaches! that mostly take 
an inside-out perspective to explain organizational behavior, i.e., the relationship 
between organizations and their environments is considered from an organization- 
centered perspective (see Eisenegger, 2018). These include business management 
approaches such as public relations as communication management (e.g., Mast, 
2002; Zerfass, 2004, 2008) and system-theoretical perspectives that view public 
relations as a subsystem of organizations (e.g., Hoffjann, 2001) or as a societal 
function (e.g., Holmström, 2008). Since functional public relations approaches 
mostly investigate public relations from an organizational perspective, they often 
neglect or ignore macro-level factors outside of the organization, including cul- 
tural and political influences, the mass media, and the role of the organization’s 
social environment (Eisenegger, 2018; Sandhu, 2012, 2015). However, these fac- 
tors are highly relevant for the examination of corporate diplomacy in the UAE 
and organizational legitimacy, as argued at the beginning of this chapter. 

In contrast to functional, often organization-centered approaches to pub- 
lic relations, interpretive, more society-oriented approaches to public relations 
exist, including reflective public relations (Van Ruler & Verčič, 2005) and 
social constructivist perspectives on public relations (e.g., Tsetsura, 2010). These 
approaches emphasize the role of public relations in subjective reality construc- 
tion to gain acceptance within and outside the organization (see Heide, 2009). In 


! For an overview of and discussion on the different approaches in public relations and orga- 
nizational communication research, see Friedrichsmeier and Fiirst (2013), Ingenhoff and 
Bachmann (2014), and Sandhu (2012). 
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some perspectives, social factors influencing the organization and public relations 
are considered as well as the legitimizing function of public relations (e.g., Van 
Ruler & Verčič, 2005). Interpretative approaches often emphasize the agency and 
control of individual actors or organizations and assume that those actors always 
act rationally (see Sandhu, 2012). At the macro level, however, it can be observed 
that a large part of public relations and organizational communication is outside 
the control of organizations or the individual actors in an organization (Eiseneg- 
ger, 2018; Schöneborn & Wehmeier, 2014). The absence of control also applies 
to the building of legitimacy, a central construct in this thesis and considered the 
core goal of corporate diplomacy. 

In response to the lack of approaches taking a closer look at the uncontrolla- 
bility of the organizational environment and its perception of companies and their 
actions, especially related to media coverage or scandals, organizational sociolog- 
ical perspectives are increasingly applied to public relations and organizational 
communication (see Eisenegger, 2018; Friedrichsmeier & Fiirst, 2013; Ingen- 
hoff & Bachmann, 2014). These views include institutional or neo-institutional 
approaches applied to public relations (Wehmeier, 2006; Sandhu, 2012, 2015). 
Especially the latter seems to be fruitful and useful for this research, which will 
be explained in the following. 

The sociological neo-institutional approach (DiMaggio & Powell, 1983; 
Meyer & Rowan, 1977) is an organizational theory that allows for taking the basic 
assumptions mentioned at the beginning of this chapter and viewing organiza- 
tional behavior as fundamentally dependent on society to gain legitimacy. In this 
way, the sociological neo-institutional approach enables reinterpreting contex- 
tual conditions and explanations for (strategic) public relations since it considers 
organizations’ agency and thus strategic organizational actions as limited and 
regards them as a reaction to social patterns (see Sandhu, 2012). Applying a soci- 
ological neo-institutional approach to public relations offers a counter-concept to 
most functional and rationalist public relations approaches that often view ratio- 
nality as solely constructed by the organization. According to neo-institutional 
approaches, organizational legitimacy results from integrating societal expecta- 
tions, structures, and unquestioned assumptions into the organization’s formal 
structures (see Deephouse et al., 2017; Meyer & Rowan, 1977). Therein lies 
the role of public relations and communication. Therefore, the organization and 
social conditions become the focus of research in the neo-institutional approach, 
building a bridge between the organizational and macro levels to examine organi- 
zations’ legitimation processes. This is what makes the application of sociological 
neo-institutional approaches to public relations as the foundation for corporate 
diplomacy fruitful for this thesis. 
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2.2 Principles and Key Concepts of Neo-Institutional 
Approaches 


The following subchapter will briefly introduce the emergence of neo-institutional 
approaches and the concept of institutions. Moreover, the chapter will present 
and discuss the core assumptions and constructs of sociological neo-institutional 
approaches, including organizational fields, rationalized myths, decoupling, and 
ceremonial practices. 


2.2.1 Neo-Institutional Approaches and the Concept 
of Institution 


Neo-institutionalism is not a specific approach or a clearly delineated theoret- 
ical concept but a subsumption of various approaches. The heterogeneity of 
neo-institutional approaches is primarily related to the different origins and fur- 
ther developments in different scientific disciplines. Neo-institutionalism has been 
developed and applied in organizational and management studies, sociology, and 
political sciences for many decades (see Senge, 2011). In recent years, neo- 
institutional approaches have also been adopted in public relations research (e.g., 
Frandsen & Johansen, 2013; Fredriksson & Pallas, 2014; Fredriksson et al., 2013; 
Sandhu, 2009). 

Different phases and theoretical developments characterize the history of neo- 
institutionalism. Three phases can be distinguished: the foundation phase, the 
consolidation phase, and the expansion phase (see Sandhu, 2012). The last phase 
includes numerous reinterpretations of neo-institutional approaches and their core 
constructs, which vary according to discipline and research field. The current 
research applies sociological neo-institutional approaches, whose origins lie in 
U.S. organizational studies and can be particularly dated back to the work of John 
Meyer and Brian Rowan (1977), Paul DiMaggio and Walter Powell (1983, Pow- 
ell & DiMaggio, 1991), and Richard Scott (1994, 1995; Scott & Meyer, 1983). 
Since the 1990 s, sociological neo-institutionalism has also been intensely dis- 
cussed in German-language organizational studies (e.g., Hasse & Krücken, 2009; 
Türk, 2004; Walgenbach, 2006). According to Powell and DiMaggio (1991), the 
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“new” institutionalism? is primarily interested in the societal context, i.e., cog- 
nitive and cultural beliefs that are the foundation for explaining organizational 
structures and actions: the 


new institutionalism in organization theory and sociology comprises a rejection of 
rational-actor models, an interest in institutions as independent variables, a turn 
toward cognitive and cultural explanations [...]. The new institutionalism in orga- 
nization theory tends to focus on a broad but finite slice of sociology’s institutional 
cornucopia: organizational structures and processes that are industrywide, national or 
international. (Powell & DiMaggio, 1991, pp. 8-9) 


The premise of most sociological neo-institutional approaches is that individual 
and collective actions, including organizational behavior, can only be explained 
by superordinate rules, i.e., institutions, and thus are not the result of autonomous 
choices by individual actors. Following this, institutions are at the heart of neo- 
institutional research and can be understood as generalized societal expectational 
structures that determine appropriate behavior (Scott, 2008). In line with that, 
other scholars have regarded institutions as social patterns, rules, and conventions 
that lead to a particular behavior (Meyer & Rowan, 1977; Scott, 2001). Organiza- 
tional decisions and actions follow institutions as organizations assume that they 
are more likely to be accepted and perceived as legitimate by their environment 
when conforming to institutions (Dowling & Pfeffer, 1975; Powell & DiMaggio, 
1991). Following this, organizational actions can only be understood in the con- 
text of generally binding institutional frameworks and only emerge when these 
superordinate societal structures of expectations exist as the foundation for indi- 
vidual and collective actors. Institutions emerge through social interactions and 
communication and, thus, can be regarded as socially constructed? (Meyer & 
Rowan, 1977). Since institutions occur over time and are reproduced repeatedly, 
they are perceived as objective and internalized. Institutions do not predefine a 


? In its origins, neo-institutional theory is the product of retrospective constructs (Göhler & 
Kiihn, 1999), which is why the term “neo-institutional” was hardly used in the original con- 
tributions. In some cases, references to the “new” institutionalism can be found in later 
works, e.g., Powell and DiMaggio (1991), which represents an allusion to the fact that neo- 
institutionalism emerged as a reflection or critique of (“old”) institutionalism (see Powell & 
DiMaggio, 1991, on the differences and similarities between neo-institutional and institu- 
tional approaches). 

3 Berger and Luckmann (1966), who can be regarded as important representatives or 
founders of social constructivism, have already stated that institutions result from social 
constructions. 
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specific behavior but certain possibilities of how to act and, therefore, limit indi- 
viduals in their actions (Scott, 2008). Friedland and Alford (1991) have conceived 
institutions as “supraorganizational patterns of activity through which humans 
conduct their material life [...], and symbolic systems through which they catego- 
rize that activity and infuse it with meaning” (p. 232). Following this, ideologies 
and cultural concepts can be regarded as institutions if they have meaning for 
the social order (Friedland & Alford, 1991). Furthermore, institutions can exist 
within an organization and are reflected in elements, structures, responsibilities, or 
actions that are self-evident (Sandhu, 2012). Following these assumptions, insti- 
tutions are conceived as widely accepted societal patterns reflected in societal 
expectational structures and determining organizational actions. 

Institutions appear on different levels, including the regulative, moral, and 
cognitive levels (Scott, 1995, 2001). First, institutions can generate patterns of 
action building on binding regulations, including policies and laws. These are 
referred to as regulative institutions, such as the state or governmental author- 
ities (Scott, 1995). Second, in addition to specific regulations, institutions are 
reflected in moral concepts, including social values and norms, which become 
social standards and express “the right thing to do.” In this regard, moral insti- 
tutions appear less as actors and more as conventional patterns of behavior or 
desirable and inappropriate actions (Scott, 1995, 2001). Moral institutions build 
on normative expectations or internalization that exist in society. Lastly, Scott 
(2001, p. 57) has referred to cognitive institutions as “shared conceptions that 
constitute the nature of social reality and the frames through which meaning is 
made,” including cultural frames and shared beliefs. This level of institutions 
is reflected in behavioral patterns or actors that are not questioned (anymore) 
because they exist permanently and are taken for granted. Scott’s institution’s 
model provides a valuable descriptive conceptualization of the construct. How- 
ever, the framework was criticized for its strict separation of the different levels 
of institutions (Hasse & Kriicken, 2015; Senge, 2011). For instance, laws as a 
form of regulative institutions are followed because it is the right thing to do 
(in terms of moral institutions). Moreover, some institutions are considered tradi- 
tional or conventional principles rather than fixed rules and will not be sanctioned 
if disregarded. Instead of sanctions, these actions are likely to irritate and cause 
organizations or individuals to justify their environment (Senge, 2011). 

Overall, institutions understood as widely accepted and unquestioned soci- 
etal patterns and rules significantly influence organizational behavior as they 
determine what is right and appropriate and, in this way, affect organizational 
legitimacy perceptions. The following subchapter will elaborate more on the core 
assumptions of sociological neo-institutional approaches by presenting the major 
constructs and their conceptualizations. 
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2.2.2 Core Concepts and Key Assumptions 


The previous section addressed the central relations between different con- 
structs to understand the basic theoretical assumptions of sociological neo- 
institutionalism. The following section takes a closer look at the major premises 
and, describes and explains the most relevant terms of this theoretical approach, 
i.e., organizational fields, rationalized myths, decoupling, and ceremonial prac- 
tices. 


The Role of the Organizational Environment and the Concept of Organizational 
Fields 

A fundamental assumption of the sociological neo-institutional approach is that 
organizations follow the societal expectations within their environment (DiMag- 
gio & Powell, 1983). These expectations are, for instance, held by institutions 
and the stakeholders of a company, including consumers and governments. The 
actors that constitute the environment of an organization, in their aggregate, are 
referred to as the organizational field (DiMaggio & Powell, 1983). An orga- 
nizational field comprises organizations and actors that observe each other or 
interact and collaborate, and may they differ in their power within the field 
(DiMaggio & Powell, 1983; Scott, 1994). Organizations and actors in an organi- 
zational field mutually evaluate their decisions and actions (DiMaggio & Powell, 
1983). The positive evaluation of an organization and its structures and activi- 
ties, i.e., regarding the organization as acting appropriately within a set of shared 
social patterns and rules, allows for achieving organizational legitimacy (Meyer & 
Rowan, 1977). Hence, organizational fields consist of different organizations and 
actors in society and can be understood as the societal environment of an organi- 
zation (Wooten & Hoffman, 2017). Usually, for mutual evaluation, organizations 
and actors in an organizational field share collective rationality, i.e., they have 
similar cultural and cognitive thoughts and concepts to evaluate the appropri- 
ateness of each other’s activities and structures. This collective rationality is 
developed through the interactions between the constituents of one field (Scott, 
1994). 

However, an organizational field is dynamic, meaning that actors and 
cognitive-cultural beliefs can change. Within an organizational field, diverse 
structures exist that can influence organizations and political and economic 
structures. Simultaneously, “soft factors,’ including values, ideologies, and inter- 
actional patterns, are the foundation of the societal demands toward organizations 
and individual actors (Stinchcombe, 1965). Organizations adapt to institutional or 
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institutionalized structures in society because they are considered socially bind- 
ing elements, and adjusting to them ensures an organization’s existence (Meyer & 
Rowan, 1977). As a result, actors within one organizational field, for example, 
organizations in the same industry sector, show similar behavior since organiza- 
tions within the same field face the same institutional structures and demands 
and react correspondingly (Scott, 1994). As neo-institutional approaches fol- 
low the social constructivist view of reality,* these institutional structures and 
demands are often the assumptions and perceptions of individuals or organiza- 
tions concerning what is right or wrong rather than obligatory rules. However, 
external expectations exist on different levels, including regulative ones that 
build on legally binding rules. As outlined in the previous section, societal rules 
and standards, i.e., institutions or institutional structures, occur on the regula- 
tive, normative, and cognitive levels and are essential for social order because 
they determine appropriate social actions. Therefore, members of society, includ- 
ing organizations, orient their decisions and activities toward these expectations 
(Scott, 1994). 


Collective Rationality, Rationalized Myths, and Institutional Logics 

Another central assumption of the sociological neo-institutional approach is 
its understanding of rationality and so-called rationalized myths, representing 
the main difference from most institutionalist approaches. While institutional- 
ists have argued that organizations are mainly driven by economic goals and 
efficiency and, therefore, create economic rationality to interact with their envi- 
ronment, neo-institutionalism regards rationality from the social constructivist 
perspective (see Hasse & Kriicken, 2015; Senge, 2011). In this regard, rational- 
ity is conceived as a utilitarian concept guiding organizations and actors and is 


4 The social constructivist perspective has been mainly influenced by Berger and Luckmann 
(1966), who aimed to discover how society and social order are constructed and, more specif- 
ically, how social members and groups make sense of their surroundings and create objectiv- 
ity, building on their subjective perceptions. Accordingly, society and reality are made up of 
human beings and their perceptions and sense-making processes. At the same time, human 
beings are a product constructed through social means. Subjective reality becomes objective 
or forms facts through internalization and habitualization. The longer actions and routines 
appear over time, the more likely they will become legitimized or even institutionalized and 
taken for granted. Therefore, human beings do not perceive specific rules or guidelines as 
something made up—because they have become common. However, social order and cohab- 
itation are built on socially constructed beliefs and actions that create patterns, passing them 
on to other humans and generations through communication. As a result, some actional pat- 
terns become natural or necessary and are perceived as objective (Berger & Luckmann, 1966, 
2004). 
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essential for societal order (DiMaggio & Powell, 1983; Meyer & Rowan, 1977). 
Rational-intended organizational goals build on (often unconscious) societal and 
institutional structures and demands formed in the multiple contexts of politics, 
culture, and economics. As such, the rationality guiding organizations is not 
objective but socially constructed and emerges from different actors and elements 
that constitute society: 


In modern societies, the elements of rationalized formal structure are deeply ingrained 
in, and reflect, widespread understandings of social reality. Many of the positions, 
policies, programs, and procedures of modern organizations are enforced by public 
opinion, by the views of important constituents, by knowledge legitimated through 
the educational system, by social prestige, by the laws, and by the definitions of 
negligence and prudence used by the courts. (Meyer & Rowan, 1977, p. 343) 


Therefore, instead of referring to objective reality, Meyer and Rowan (1977) 
introduced the concept of rationalized myths. Rationalized myths are cultural- 
cognitive assumptions regarding proper organizational structures and behavior 
(Meyer & Rowan, 1977). As collectively shared assumptions, rationalized myths 
determine which procedures and actions for achieving organizational objectives 
can be considered appropriate (Sandhu, 2012). By reflecting on external and 
internal demands, organizations make sense of rational actions and create ratio- 
nalized myths expressed through the formal organizational structures. The formal 
structures of an organization are directed outward and aim to meet socially insti- 
tutionalized expectations. The organization’s purpose is to ensure that it meets the 
societal expectations of rationality via its formal structures, mainly externally vis- 
ible communication (Meyer & Rowan, 1977). In other words, organizations are 
constantly striving to demonstrate conformity with societal expectations, such as 
about the sustainability of the company, through their formal structures as this 
guarantees society’s acceptance of the organization and organizational legitimacy. 

Rationalized myths multiply because, in the sense of field logic, organi- 
zations orient themselves toward each other and demonstrate similar formal 
cultures. Rationalized myths spread particularly strongly through complex rela- 
tional networks and the influence of well-established organizations or government 
regulations because it is assumed that by adapting behavior to such actors, the 
organization and its decisions are less scrutinized (Meyer & Rowan, 1977). In 
other words, if established and possibly legitimized actors express rationalized 
myths about their behavior through their formal structures, other organizations 
will adopt these myths to be considered equally legitimate. This phenomenon can 
be observed, for example, in the implementation of quality management sys- 
tems, organizational governance charts, and the certification of organizational 
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standards (see Barley, 2011; Sandhu, 2012). In these examples, the external 
presentation of these, i.e., the formal organizational structures, is supposed to 
guarantee legitimacy (see Barley, 2011). 

According to Meyer and Rowan (1977), the organization’s formal structures 
and the actual activities are only loosely connected to show compliance with 
expectations toward the external environment and establish legitimacy. Some- 
times, institutional structures (e.g., laws or social norms) and societal demands 
(e.g., sustainability and efficiency) conflict. In this case, organizations may exter- 
nally demonstrate that they are following the institutional structures and societal 
expectations considered essential for their long-term acceptance because of high 
pressure emerging from powerful institutions or the potential consequences of 
not following specific rules (DiMaggio & Powell, 1983; Meyer & Rowan, 1977). 
However, their actual activities, i.e., what organizations truly do, may differ from 
the formal structures, referred to as “decoupling” (see the following section). 

The potential conflict between the diverse societal expectations faced by orga- 
nizations was also noted by Friedland and Alford (1991) and discussed under 
the term “institutional logic.” Accordingly, the causes of different societal expec- 
tations of organizations are the various interests of individual social actors or 
groups (e.g., legislature, community members, NGOs), expressed through insti- 
tutional logic (Friedland & Alford, 1991). From an organizational perspective, 
institutional logic can be conceived as socially constructed historical patterns or 
assumptions, values, and rules that serve as an orientation for organizations and 
their actions and structures (Thornton & Ocasio, 1999, 2008). Since institutional 
logic is socially constructed, they represent organizations’ interpretations con- 
cerning the demands of their societal environment. In this way, institutional logic 
appears as a framework for organizations, setting conditions for their actions and 
processes, which are reproduced (not necessarily one to one) by the organizations. 
As institutionalized structures can lead to different institutional logic, organiza- 
tional decisions can be potentially contradictory and stand in conflict with each 
other (Greenwood et al., 2011). 

In summary, institutional logic and rationalized myths, emerging from the 
interaction between the organization and its environment, determine or influence 
the basic options for organizations’ decisions and actions in an organizational 
field. Hence, institutional logics and rationalized myths connect the societal 
and organizational levels. According to Sandhu (2012), the goal of organiza- 
tional public relations and communication would be to reinterpret institutional 
logic to change the framework for legitimating explanatory patterns. It can be 
assumed that this stated goal of public relations is also applicable to rational- 
ized myths. However, it must be critically noted that the agency of organizations, 
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such as in the form of public relations, would be considered significantly lim- 
ited to non-existent according to the classical conceptualizations of sociological 
neo-institutionalism (Meyer and Rowan, 1977; DiMaggio & Powell, 1983). 

To consider a possible more active role of organizations, and thus a more 
active role of public relations and organizational communication, the concept of 
“institutional strategy” or “institutional work” is useful (see Fredriksson et al., 
2013). As such, in contrast to early sociological neo-institutional approaches 
(Meyer & Rowan, 1977; DiMaggio & Powell, 1983), more recent developments 
(i.e., Lawrence, 1999; Lawrence & Suddaby, 2006) have emphasized that orga- 
nizations can take an active role in legitimation and institutionalization, referring 
to institutional strategy (Lawrence, 1999). The institutional strategy includes any 
effort through which organizations proactively seek to increase legitimacy percep- 
tions, such as creating memberships and developing technical and informal rules 
that become standards within or across an organizational field (Lawrence, 1999). 
Lawrence and Suddaby (2006) later refined the concept of “institutional strategy,” 
referring to “institutional work” as the “purposive action of individuals and orga- 
nizations aimed at creating, maintaining, and disrupting institutions” (p. 215). 
As scholars have highlighted, the purposive action of organizations significantly 
builds on the communicative resources and public appearance of organizations 
(Fredriksson et al., 2013; Lawrence & Suddaby, 2006). 


Decoupling and Ceremonial Practices 

Organizations face societal expectations and have to meet technical and financial 
efficiency requirements. In the case of private corporations, profit maximization 
is a fundamental goal. However, social demands and organizational, instrumental 
efficiency requirements can conflict with each other, as Meyer and Rowan (1977) 
emphasized: “organizations often face the dilemma that activities celebrating 
institutionalized rules, although they count as virtuous ceremonial expenditures, 
are pure costs from the point of view of efficiency” (p. 355). In addition to the 
potential conflict between organizational efficiency demands and societal expec- 
tations or institutionalized elements, such as values and norms or regulations, 
organizations may face demands from their institutional environment that con- 
tradict with each other. An organizational environment is pluralistic, resulting in 
multiple, partly conflicting self-interests, leading to heterogeneous expectations of 
organizations. Therefore, as Meyer and Rowan (1977) highlighted, organizations 
need to find ways to “link the requirements of ceremonial elements to technical 
activities and to link inconsistent ceremonial elements to each other” (p. 356). To 
resolve these inconsistencies, organizations have four options: The first is resist- 
ing to ceremonial requirements, which would entail a critical examination of 
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an organization’s actual efficiency. Second, organizations can terminate external 
relationships to maintain conformity to certain institutionalized rules. However, 
such relationships are often the basis for successful exchanges. The third option 
is the (cynical) disclosure of organizational inconsistencies, but this would again 
call into question the validity of rationalized myths and thus pose a threat to the 
organization’s legitimacy. The fourth option entails decoupling and ceremonial 
practices (Meyer & Rowan, 1977). The two concepts underlying the last option 
will be considered in more detail subsequently as they allow (theoretically) an 
entity to meet organizational demands and at the same time to display conformity 
with social expectation structures. 

Firstly, in an attempt to close the gap between social expectations and instru- 
mental efficiency requirements, organizations develop a double-sided structure 
consisting of actional and formal structures, which are not necessarily related to 
each other (Meyer & Rowan, 1977). Accordingly, organizations split their activ- 
ities from their formal structures visible to the outside to reflect the rationalized 
myths of their environment. Organizations externally demonstrate that they con- 
form with the assumed societal expectations but, on the inside, continue to operate 
in an efficiency-increasing manner, which may stand in conflict with the rational- 
ized myths. This phenomenon is called “decoupling”—organizational actions are 
decoupled from their formal structures to create the perception of acting appro- 
priately and secure legitimacy (Meyer & Rowan, 1977). Following this, formal 
structures can be different from the actual organizations’ daily work activities, and 
formal rules, decisions, or procedures may differ from the actual implementations 
or consequences (Meyer & Rowan, 1977). However, the decoupling concept has 
been criticized, mostly because it is argued that an enduring decoupling of the 
formal structures and actual actions is hard to realize (Tolbert & Zucker, 1996; 
Walgenbach & Meyer, 2008). This might be even more valid in digital and social 
media times, where divergences in an organization’s formal structures and actual 
activities can be made public easily and quickly. 

Secondly, to be perceived as legitimate, organizations demonstrate certain 
activities as so-called ceremonial conformity (Meyer & Rowan, 1977). Ceremo- 
nial conformity is conceived as organizational self-presentation, through which 
organizational behavior is demonstrated as reflecting institutional structures and 
social rules and, in this way, show an organization’s conformity with societal 
expectations (Meyer & Rowan, 1977). The perceived societal expectations are 
integrated into the formal organizational structures, such as through communica- 
tion and public relations. Organizations often invest in self-presentational means 
to demonstrate innovation and excellence, including employing external corpo- 
rate consultants or investing in renowned persons as testimonials, although these 
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means often do not increase profit but are perceived as legitimate (Sandhu, 2012). 
In this sense, ceremonial acts include the presentation of rationalized myths, or, 
in other words, assumptions of rationality become rationalized myths through 
the ceremonial acts. Even if the rationalized myths are not logical or efficient, 
organizations follow them to demonstrate a certain ritual image (Theis, 1994) 
and to be perceived as acting appropriately and meeting societal expectations, 
which, in turn, leads to organizational legitimacy (DiMaggio & Powell, 1983). 
Whether or not an organization demonstrates a specific behavior depends on the 
assumed benefits and outcomes of this behavior, which again builds on organiza- 
tional reflections of its environment rather than on logical explanations (Powell & 
DiMaggio, 1991). 


2.3 Organizational Legitimacy and the Process 
of Legitimation 


Legitimacy is the essential basis of organizations and critical for any organization 
(Suchman, 1995). Organizational legitimacy allows the enforcement of organiza- 
tional decisions toward other actors and access to financial and social resources 
(Meyer & Zucker, 1989) and secures an organization’s acceptance in the long 
term (Bitekine, 2011; Rindova et al., 2006). This subchapter gives an overview 
of legitimacy research across academic disciplines, thereby reviewing previous 
definitions and conceptualizations to formulate the definition of organizational 
legitimacy guiding this research. Subsequently, this chapter portrays the differ- 
ent organizational legitimacy types and presents how legitimacy perceptions and 
judgments are constructed. In particular, the role of the mass media in construct- 
ing organizational legitimacy is outlined and explained by introducing relevant 
theoretical approaches to media effects on the perception of organizations and 
their legitimacy. This is followed by a presentation of organizational legitimation 
strategies derived from previous research following neo-institutional approaches. 


2.3.1 The Foundations of Legitimacy Research 
and the Relevance of Gaining Legitimacy 


Organizational legitimacy has been discussed in different research disciplines for 
many decades. Building on Weber (1922), Parsons (1956) had already described 
the concept of legitimacy in 1956 and defined it later as the “[a]ppraisal of action 
in terms of shared or common values in the context of the involvement of the 
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action in the social system” (Parsons, 1960, p. 175). His elaborations on legiti- 
macy have significantly shaped research since then. Research on organizational 
legitimacy has evolved greatly since the end of the 1970s, related to the increasing 
relevance of organizations that stimulated the expansion of organizational studies 
and the emergence of neo-institutional approaches. As outlined in section 2.1, one 
central assumption of the sociological neo-institutional approach is that organiza- 
tions respond to expectations from their environment, the organizational field, in 
different ways to gain and maintain legitimacy (Meyer & Rowan, 1977). There- 
fore, organizational legitimacy has been studied on the organizational level to 
investigate how organizations can achieve legitimacy depending on their envi- 
ronment (e.g., Deephouse, 1996; Meyer & Rowan, 1977; Meyer & Scott, 1983). 
Organizational legitimacy has mainly been the scope of organizational and man- 
agement studies and sociological research, but increasingly communication and 
public relations scholars are interested in examining organizational legitimacy 
and related processes (Christensen & Cornelissen, 2011; Fredriksson et al., 2013; 
Sandhu, 2009). 

Early research outlined that the importance of organizational legitimacy is 
related to the enhanced access to significant economic resources, essential for 
organizational survival (Parsons, 1956; Thompson, 1967). Building on system 
theory, Parsons (1956) has understood organizations as social systems, which 
are goal-oriented and contribute to the superordinate system(s), such as soci- 
ety. Accordingly, systems interact with and depend on each other, and within 
these interrelations, each system is evaluated by the other, including its legitimacy 
(Parsons, 1956). As Parsons (1956) has further emphasized, organizations have 
different economic, political, and integrative purposes, guaranteeing the organi- 
zation’s survival. Social systems only offer other social systems the use of their 
resources if the demanding social system is perceived as legitimate (Parsons, 
1956). Likewise, institutionalists and neo-institutionalists, focusing on compa- 
nies’ economic role, have argued that organizational legitimacy is the foundation 
of organizational survival (Baum & Oliver, 1991; Meyer & Rowan, 1977; Ruef & 
Scott, 1998). In this regard, scholars have suggested that being perceived as 
legitimate prevents organizations from being questioned or criticized by their 
environment to a great extent, which would limit their scope for action (Meyer & 
Rowan, 1977; Meyer & Scott, 1983). However, it must be noted that legitimacy 
does not necessarily guarantee access to relevant resources: “There are illegiti- 
mate organizations that engage in successful interorganizational transactions and 
there are legitimate organizations which are not able to obtain adequate resources 
through voluntary transaction mechanisms” (Dowling & Pfeffer, 1975, p. 124). 
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Today, private organizations need to comply with legal regulations or meet 
economic demands, while being confronted with societal expectations emerging 
from public debates (Van Ruler & Verčič, 2005) and the increasing demands con- 
cerning the moral behavior and political responsibilities of corporations (Lock 
et al., 2016; Scherer & Palazzo, 2011). Therefore, instead of focusing on the 
role of legitimacy for economic success and survival, more recent research has 
highlighted the importance of legitimacy for gaining access to social resources, 
including trustworthiness and credibility (Scherer & Palazzo, 2007; Van Ruler & 
Verčič, 2005). Likewise, legitimacy is related to gaining organizational support 
(Choi & Shepherd, 2005; Scherer & Palazzo, 2007) and the social license to oper- 
ate, regarded as the social approval or even psychological identification with an 
organization (Boutilier & Thomson, 2011). As Holmstrom et al. (2009) have sum- 
marized, “legitimating notions define the boundaries for decisions, which are 
perceived as socially acceptable within a given time, context and perspective” 
(p. 2). Hence, whether an organization is perceived as illegitimate or legitimate 
determines whether the organization and its decisions and activities are supported 
by society or a specific social group within the organizational environment. 

However, it is essential to note that different social groups can judge the com- 
pany differently and that legitimacy evaluations can differ from time to time 
(Holmström et al., 2009). Some organizations face other legitimation demands 
than others due to their nature or public visibility (Dowling & Pfeffer, 1975; 
Sandhu, 2012). For instance, harmful companies or companies in specific sec- 
tors are generally more scrutinized than others and, therefore, are more prone to 
legitimacy evaluations. Moreover, some companies depend more on social and 
political support than others, which similarly increases their need for legitimacy 
(Dowling & Pfeffer, 1975). 

In summary, it can be concluded that organizational legitimacy is a central 
resource for organizations. In particular, the deprivation of this valuable resource, 
such as through scandals or crises, poses risks for an organization. Thus, a 
withdrawal of legitimacy can be accompanied by more difficult access to other 
economic and social resources (such as trust), more critical observation of the 
organization’s decisions and actions, and even a withdrawal of the right to exist, 
1.e., the organization’s license to operate. For these reasons, the continuous estab- 
lishment and maintenance of legitimacy is a central challenge for organizations. 
The following section explains how legitimacy is defined and conceptualized. 
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2.3.2 Conceptualizations and Types of Organizational 
Legitimacy 


Early conceptions of organizational legitimacy built the foundation for how we 
conceive the construct from a neo-institutional and sociological perspective and 
go back to Weber (1947) and Parsons (1956, 1960). Both scholars discussed 
organizational legitimacy as an evaluation of the conformity of actions with 
social norms, values and regulations (Weber, 1947; Parsons, 1956, 1960). Neo- 
institutional approaches further built on that, pointing to institutionalized patterns, 
rationalized myths, and social norms and values as the foundation of orga- 
nizational legitimacy assessments (Meyer & Rowan, 1977; Scott, 1995). With 
the development of neo-institutional approaches and research in organizational 
sociology, the number of legitimacy definitions increased significantly; however, 
they still vary broadly. A few researchers have extensively reviewed the legiti- 
macy literature to compare and systematize definitions and conceptualizations of 
organizational legitimacy (Bitekine, 2011; Deephouse et al., 2017). 

Deephouse et al. (2017) provide an overview of the emergence of legitimacy 
conceptions, particularly in the realm of early neo-institutional and institutional 
approaches. The authors have highlighted the publication of Scott’s book “Insti- 
tutions and Organizations” (1995) and Suchman’s article “Managing Legitimacy: 
Strategic and Institutional Approaches” (1995) as pivotal points for legitimacy 
theory because they significantly “raised the visibility of legitimacy, especially 
among management researchers studying for-profit organization” (p. 31). Scott 
(1995) has conceived legitimacy as “a condition reflecting cultural alignment, 
normative support, or consonance with relevant rules or laws” (p. 45). Such- 
man (1995) has considered organizational legitimacy as a strategic resource and 
defined it as “a generalized perception or assumption that the actions of an entity 
are desirable, proper, or appropriate” (p. 574). Suchman’s definition has become 
one of the most prominent and cited definitions of the construct (Deephouse et al., 
2017). 

A more extensive systematization of legitimacy was presented by Bitekine 
(2011), who distinguished legitimacy conceptions according to three views on 
legitimacy from the legitimacy evaluator’s perspective—perception, judgment, 
and behavioral consequence. Accordingly, scholars have conceived organizational 
legitimacy as a perception that builds on evaluations (Suchman, 1995; Rindova 
et al., 2006). From this perspective, Rindova et al. (2006) have defined organi- 
zational legitimacy as “[t]he degree to which broader publics view a company’s 
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activities as socially acceptable and desirable because its practices comply with 
industry norms and broader societal expectations” (p. 55). This definition is one 
of the very few particularly highlighting that complying with societal expecta- 
tions is essential for gaining organizational legitimacy. Second, some scholars 
have regarded legitimacy as a judgment (e.g., Meyer & Scott, 1983; Oliver, 
1991; Parsons, 1960; Zimmerman & Zeitz, 2002). In this respect, legitimacy is 
conceived as the external justification of an organization’s right to exist (Mau- 
rer, 1971; Meyer & Scott, 1983). Lastly, previous legitimacy definitions have 
focused on behavioral consequences (Bitekine, 2011). In this view, Kostova and 
Zaheer (1999) have defined organizational legitimacy as the “[a]cceptance of the 
organization by its environment” (p. 64). Building on the reviewed and system- 
atized conceptions of organizational legitimacy, Bitekine (2011) has developed 
an enumerative definition that accounts for different levels, evaluators, salient 
antecedents, and potential (behavioral) consequences, as well as the value of the 
institutional linkages of organizational legitimacy: 


The concept of organizational legitimacy covers perceptions of an organization or 
entire class of organizations, judgment/evaluation based on these perceptions, and 
behavioral response based on these judgments rendered by media, regulators, and 
other industry actors (advocacy groups, employees, etc.), who perceive an organiza- 
tion’s processes, structures, and outcomes of its activity, its leaders, and its linkages 
with other social actors and judge the organization [...] into a preexisting (positively 
evaluated) cognitive category/class or by subjecting it to a thorough sociopolitical 
evaluation, which is based on the assessment of the overall value of the organiza- 
tion to the individual evaluator (pragmatic legitimacy), his or her social group, or 
the whole society (moral legitimacy), and through the pattern of interactions with 
the organization and other social actors, the evaluating actor supports, remains neu- 
tral, or sanctions the organization depending on whether the organization provides the 
benefit(s) prescribed by the prevailing norms and regulations. (Bitekine, 2011, p. 159) 


Even though Bitekine’s (2011) definition is extensive and comprehensive, it is 
rather complex, making it difficult to operationalize coherently and replicate (see 
also Deephouse et al., 2017). This dissertation focuses on legitimacy in the host 
country context and builds on the assumptions that, firstly, the media play a par- 
ticular role in constructing organizational legitimacy perceptions and judgments 
on the societal level (Bitekine, 2011; Deephouse, 1996). Secondly, this disserta- 
tion seeks to emphasize and explore the role of expectations in gaining legitimacy 
(Rindova et al., 2006). Therefore, this dissertation defines the construct as fol- 
lows: Organizational legitimacy is the perceived appropriateness of an organization 
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and its activities, building on the extent to which the organization meets individual, 
societal, and governmental expectations and desires. 

As Bitekine’s (2011) definition shows, legitimacy perceptions build on dif- 
ferent criteria and occur on different levels,> including the pragmatic, moral, and 
cognitive levels of legitimacy (e.g., Suchman, 1995) as well as the regulative legit- 
imacy level (Scott, 1995; Zimmerman & Zeitz, 2002). Pragmatic legitimacy is 
related to individual interests and personal needs and refers to the expectations of 
individuals or specific social groups (Bitekine & Haack, 2015; Diez-Martin et al., 
2019). In line with that, Bitekine (2011) has conceived pragmatic legitimacy as 
“captur[ing] the degree to which an organization represents its constituents’ self- 
interests or provides them with favorable exchanges, relative to alternative forms 
or structures” (p. 158). Within this legitimacy type, support from an organiza- 
tion’s environment does not result from achieving specific organizational goals, 
such as profit maximization. Instead, it emerges from the perception that an orga- 
nization is receptive to particular interests from an individual point of view or the 
perspective of one specific group, such as another organization with expectations 
concerning the benefit for the single organization (Deephouse & Carter, 2005). 

In contrast, moral legitimacy is related to the normative appropriateness of 
an organization and its activities (Suchman, 1995). Therefore, it captures the 
interests of society. Moral legitimacy judgments “reflect beliefs about whether 
the activity effectively promotes societal welfare, as defined by the audience’s 
socially constructed value system” (Suchman, 1995, p. 579). Hence, the evalua- 
tor reflects the extent to which the organization and its actions consider normative 
values and contribute to the society at large rather than pursuing individual inter- 
ests (Barron, 1998; Rindova et al., 2006; Suchman, 1995). Regulative legitimacy 
is associated with governmental expectations, regulations, and standards (Deep- 
house, 1996; Diez-Martin et al., 2019; Scott, 1995). This legitimacy type builds 
on the assumption that organizations become accepted because they are regulated 
by local governments and international regulatory organizations setting specific 
tules, policies, and laws forcing organizations to act accordingly (Diez-Martin 
et al., 2019; Zimmerman & Zeitz, 2002). Lastly, cognitive legitimacy builds on 
a “taken-for-grantedness” (Foreman & Whetten, 2002; Scott, 1995; Suchman, 


5 For an overview of the legitimacy types explored in previous research, see Bitekine (2011). 
Since this thesis focuses on pragmatic, moral, cognitive, and regulative legitimacy, these 
types are further considered in detail. 
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1995). This level can be achieved when the organization and its actions meet 
distinct, unquestionable expectations of society that mostly result from cultural 
beliefs (Scott, 1995; Suchman, 1995). In this respect, several factors are consid- 
ered in cognitive legitimacy judgments, including the history (Ashforth & Gibbs, 
1990) and the knowledge of the organization (Aldrich & Fiol, 1994), and its 
organizational form (Hannan & Freeman, 1989). All these factors enable the cate- 
gorizing of an organization. The easier the (positively evaluated) categorization is, 
and the more understandable the organizational actions are, the more likely cog- 
nitive legitimacy evaluations will occur (see Bitekine, 2011; Diez-Martin et al., 
2019). See Table 2.1 for an overview of legitimacy types. 

However, it is essential to remark that, firstly, the legitimacy levels are inter- 
dependent and cannot be fully separated since individuals may consider different 
legitimacy types simultaneously (Deephouse et al., 2017). For instance, moral 
legitimacy building on values may drive cognitive legitimacy, affecting or being 
affected by regulations and, in this sense, regulative legitimacy (Kostova & 
Zaheer, 1999). Secondly, legitimacy judgments should be regarded on a contin- 
uum and are subject to change due to circumstances in which organizations are 
observed more critically. Thirdly, since values and norms differ among cultures 
and can change over time, legitimacy judgments can vary across countries or gen- 
erations. Lastly, though legitimacy types forming organizational legitimacy are 
interrelated, they might somewhat contradict each other. For instance, individual 
interests are not necessarily congruent with normative assumptions. For this rea- 
son, pragmatic, regulative, moral, and cognitive legitimacy judgments concerning 
an organization and its behavior may differ (Deephouse et al., 2017). 
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Table 2.1 Dimensions of organizational legitimacy (author’s presentation, following 
Bitekine 2011; Sandhu, 2012; Scott, 2001; Suchman, 1995) 


Legitimacy type 


Pragmatic 
legitimacy 
Does the 
organization 
contribute to my 
interests and 


Evaluation level 
(of the social group) 


Benefits of 
organizational 
activities for 
individual/group’s 
self-interests 


Legitimation strategy 
(of the company) 


Demonstration of the 
value of the corporate 
activities to specific 

individuals or groups 


Justification 
toward 


Individuals and 
groups 


expectations ? 

Moral legitimacy | Impact of Demonstration of the | Community 
Does the organizational socially valued 

organization act in | behavior for society | consequences 

line with broader Demonstration of 

societal congruence with social 
expectations? norms and values 

Regulative Conformance of Demonstration of State 
legitimacy organizational congruence with 

Does the activities with the law, | governmental rules and 

organization meet | rules, and guidelines | expectations 

governmental 

expectations and 

follow its rules? 

Cognitive Plausibility of Demonstration of Community 
legitimacy organizational corporate activities as 

Does the activities within the meaningful, 


organization have 
the right to exist? 


existing cultural 
model, cognitive 
coherence 


comprehensible, and 
taken for granted 


Table 2.1 shows that the different legitimacy types are related to varying 
actors or groups in society assessing an organization and its actions. Overall, 
the following four critical kinds of evaluators can be distinguished that apply to 
most organizations: the media, the state, partners, and the community (includ- 
ing social movements and employees). Previous research has examined the role 
of the media in constructing organizational legitimacy (e.g., Deephouse, 1996; 
Lamertz & Baum, 1998; Pollock & Rindova, 2003) and the role of governmental 
actors in the legitimation process of organizations (e.g., Baum & Oliver, 1991; de 
Souza, 2010; Kostova & Zaheer, 1999; Pfeffer & Salancik, 1978). Occasionally, 
organizational legitimacy constructions have been explored from the perspective 
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of social movements (Rao et al., 2000), public institutions (Baum & Oliver, 1991), 
employees (Kostova & Roth, 2002), and corporate partners (Rao et al., 2001). For 
MNCs, legitimacy is evaluated by numerous groups, including national and inter- 
national news media and the host country’s society, comprising the citizens, the 
local government, and the employees working for the MNC in the host country. 
At the same time, MNCs face expectations from their home countries and other 
host countries (Kostova & Zaheer, 1999). These conditions pose challenges for 
the organization since each country has its own regulatory, cultural, and moral 
beliefs (Kostova, 1996; Westney, 1993). However, this dissertation focuses on 
the host country environment only, particularly on the role of the local media in 
expressing and shaping organizational legitimacy judgments. For this reason, the 
following section looks in more detail at the role of the media in constructing 
organizational legitimacy. 


2.3.3 Organizational Legitimacy and the Role of the Mass 
Media 


The mass media are regarded as one of the most relevant sources of organiza- 
tional legitimacy (Bansal & Clelland, 2004; Bitekine, 2011; Deephouse, 1996; 
Pollock & Rindova, 2003), which can be explained by the role of the media in 
setting public agendas (McCombs & Shaw, 1972) and the effects of media frames 
(Scheufele, 1999). Particularly in the case of corporations, individuals mostly 
learn about corporate activities and decisions from the news media (Caroll & 
McCombs, 2003). Therefore, the media significantly affect individuals’ sense- 
making processes concerning organizations and shapes individuals’ perceptions 
of organizations (Kennedy, 2008). In the context of organizational legitimation, 
Lamertz and Baum (1998) have highlighted the role of media coverage as being 
“an intermediary between organizations and the public, and act[ing] as a negotia- 
tor and creator of meaning” (p. 95), influencing what and how audiences perceive 
and judge organizations and their behavior. 

One of the most prominent theories in media effects research is the agenda- 
setting theory (McCombs & Shaw, 1972). Since its development, agenda-setting 
has been explored and tested in numerous studies in mass communication 
research, particularly in political communication, across different national and 
international contexts (for an overview, see, e.g., Maurer, 2010). According to 
agenda-setting theory, the salience of the elements on the media agenda influ- 
ences the salience of these elements on the public agenda. The concept of salience 
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“means making a piece of information more noticeable, meaningful, or mem- 
orable to audiences” (Entman, 1993, p. 53). By paying attention to particular 
objects, including topics and individual or collective actors, and leaving out oth- 
ers, mass media firstly influence what individuals get to know about an object 
(McCombs & Shaw, 1972; McCombs & Ghanem, 2001). This process is referred 
to as first-level agenda setting. Newspaper articles have different cues demonstrat- 
ing the relative salience of objects, including the position and the length of an 
article or the frequency of presenting certain objects (Carrol & McCombs, 2003). 
The audiences use these cues to evaluate which issues, organizations, or other 
subjects are more important than others. In this way, the public agenda becomes, 
to a certain degree, the media agenda. Following this, it is assumed that the 
mass media are significantly involved in forming public opinion (McCombs & 
Ghanem, 2001; McCombs & Shaw, 1972), including perceptions of corporations 
(Carroll & McCombs, 2003). In addition to first-level agenda setting, focusing on 
the object’s salience, the mass media affect audiences’ agenda on a second level 
concerned with the salience of the object’s attributes (McCombs et al., 1997). 
This phenomenon is often referred to as second-level agenda-setting. Accord- 
ingly, media coverage affects what the public gets to know about objects and, 
thus, what individuals think about and how individuals think about objects by 
attributing and evaluating these objects. In this way, the mass media influence 
cognitive and affective levels toward an object, for instance, by providing infor- 
mation about the competence of an organization or actor (cognitive level) and a 
positive or negative tone, influencing the assessment of an organization on the 
affective level (Carroll & McCombs, 2003). 

Similar to agenda-setting theory and the assumed media effects on the sec- 
ond level, framing theory presumes that through communication, some elements 
are made more salient than others, thereby influencing what issues people think 
about and how they evaluate them (Entman, 1993). Although there is a broad 
application of the framing concept in communication and media research, there 
is no consistent use of the term “framing” (de Vreese, 2005). Framing is used 
to refer to certain (mostly media-induced) effects, to communication texts (e.g., 
media frames), or to a process that includes the production, content, and percep- 
tion level (e.g., de Vreese, 2005; Scheufele, 1999). The latter perspective often 
distinguishes between frame-building, frame-setting, and the consequences on the 
individual and societal levels (de Vreese, 2002; Scheufele, 2000). Frame-building 


6 There is no agreement in the literature on whether second-level agenda-setting and framing 
are the same or are different phenomena. However, both approaches have similarities, and 
framing can be considered an extension of second-level agenda setting (see McCombs et al., 
1997). 
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includes all factors that affect media frames’ structural qualities, including inter- 
nal and external factors to journalism (Shoemaker & Reese, 1996; Snow & 
Benford, 1992). Frame-setting describes the interaction between frames on a 
content level (e.g., media frames) and the individuals. Accordingly, frames influ- 
ence how people interpret and evaluate what they read, depending on their prior 
knowledge, experiences, and predispositions (McCombs et al., 1997). Lastly, the 
consequences of framing in terms of framing effects refer to the attitudinal and 
behavioral effects on individuals or the societal level (de Vreese, 2005; Scheufele, 
1999). Given that frames can be considered schemata for presenting and compre- 
hending information and evaluations, the framing concept can be distinguished in 
media (or news) frames and audience (or individual) frames (Scheufele, 1999). 
In this thesis, the focus is on the frame-setting, considering the framing con- 
cept on the content level, i.e., media frames. A media frame can be conceived as a 
“central organizing idea or story line that provides meaning to an unfolding strip 
of events” (Gamson & Modigliani, 1987, p. 143). One of the most widely cited 
descriptions originates from Entman (1993), who explained how media frames 
affect the audience’s processing of information and interpretation. Frames deter- 
mine which issues individuals think about (problem definition), what or who is 
responsible for the issue (causal interpretation), how this is evaluated in moral 
terms (moral judgment), and how the issue might be treated (suggestion). Thus, 
frames encourage audiences to make associative links between an object and 
its notions to its definitions, causes, evaluation, and treatment (Entman, 1993). 
As Entman (1993, p. 52) has explained, frames are schemata “which are mani- 
fested by the presence or absence of certain key-words, stock phrases, stereotyped 
images, sources of information, and sentences that provide thematically rein- 
forcing clusters of facts or judgments.” By selecting and highlighting particular 
objects or elements of the object, an argument about an organization or an issue 
is constructed, including an evaluation (Entman, 1993). Following this, media 
frames highlight an organization’s information, thereby increasing the salience 
of this information and the organization. The higher the salience of information 
(as an element of the object highlighted through the frame), the more likely the 
audience will perceive and process the information and remember it whenever it 
comes up again (see Fiske & Taylor, 1991). Thus, the more frequently certain 
information about and attributions of an organization or an issue are presented, 
the more salient the information and attributions become, and the more probable 
individuals will keep an organization related to the presented attributions in mind. 
However, media frames are not the only source influencing what audiences 
think about an object. Individuals may perceive and process information differ- 
ently, depending on various factors, including culture; individual experiences, 
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such as with an organization; their involvement in a specific issue; or word of 
mouth with friends or family members. What is perceived as salient depends 
on the frequency or the placement of information and the existing schemata in 
an individual’s system of beliefs (Entman, 1993; Gamson & Modigliani, 1987). 
Moreover, media frames are not necessarily the same as audience frames. Thus, 
overall, media frames may influence what individuals think about and how, but 
they do not have a universal effect. 

Applying agenda-setting and framing theory to corporate diplomacy and orga- 
nizational legitimacy, it can be argued that by providing news about corporate 
diplomacy and attributing and evaluating corporate diplomacy activities and the 
corporations themselves, the news media affect how the MNCs are perceived 
and judged and the extent to which they are perceived as legitimate. Recently, 
Deephouse et al. (2017) have noted that “to be considered a source of legitimacy, 
the stakeholder must not only make an assessment about the legitimacy of the 
subject, but that assessment must generalize into a broader view of the overall 
appropriateness of the organization in its social system” (p. 36). Due to the role 
of the news media in providing and framing corporate-related information (see 
Carroll & McCombs, 2003; Scheufele, 1999), the media can be considered an 
essential source with a crucial role in gaining, maintaining, and losing organi- 
zational legitimacy (Deephouse, 1996; Deephouse & Suchman, 2008; Kennedy, 
2008). 

According to the literature, media coverage can contribute to organizational 
legitimacy in several ways. First, the organization gains recognition and visi- 
bility by increasing public awareness (Aldrich & Fiol, 1994) while co-creating 
categories in which organizations fit (McKendrick et al., 2003). Media cover- 
age contributes to organizations’ cognitive legitimacy in the media (Aldrich & 
Fiol, 1994). In the context of companies, the selection of topics can contribute 
to cognitive legitimacy. By frequently associating a company with the same sub- 
ject or similar ones, such as corporate diplomacy initiatives, individuals create 
an awareness of the company concerning the given topic (Marberg et al., 2016). 
This process may contribute to a company’s comprehensibility as part of cognitive 
legitimacy (Suchman, 1995). In addition, other cues increase the organization’s 
salience, including the position of the corporate-related news article, the fre- 
quency of articles on the organization, and titles that include the organization’s 
name (see Carroll & McCombs, 2003). The increased salience of an organiza- 
tion can contribute to cognitive organizational legitimacy (see Kennedy, 2008; 
Lamertz & Baum, 1998). 

Second, by evaluating the organization and its activities as right or wrong 
and appropriate or not, in terms of framing, the mass media form legitimacy 
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judgments on a socio-political level, including moral, pragmatic, and regulative 
legitimacy levels (see Deephouse, 2000; Vergne, 2011). Applying this to corpo- 
rate diplomacy, media coverage may contribute to organizational legitimacy on a 
moral level by presenting corporate diplomacy as in line with social values and 
norms and going beyond individual interests (see Deephouse & Suchman, 2008). 
For instance, media coverage depicting corporate diplomacy as contributing to 
societal welfare may increase the organization’s moral legitimacy in the media. 
Furthermore, when media presentations refer to the value of corporate diplomacy 
for individual interests, this may increase pragmatic legitimacy perceptions (see 
Suchman, 1995). For example, when corporate diplomacy is portrayed as bene- 
fitting the particular interests of specific social groups or individuals, it may add 
to the company’s pragmatic legitimacy in the media. Lastly, media coverage dis- 
playing corporate diplomacy as complying with governmental expectations can 
contribute to organizational legitimacy on a regulative level in the media (see 
Diez-Martin et al., 2019). As such, regulative legitimacy in the media might be 
attributed when media texts illustrate corporate diplomacy as committing to the 
government’s agenda. 

In summary, media coverage and media frames play an essential role in 
the perception of companies as legitimate. Media frames can affect different 
types of organizational legitimacy (moral, pragmatic, regulative, and/or cogni- 
tive), depending on what information concerning the organization is presented 
and how. One consequence of conceiving the media as one of the most criti- 
cal legitimacy evaluators is that some organizations might enjoy easier access to 
the media and dominate the news more than others (Yoon, 2005). For instance, 
an organization’s long history and large size (Deephouse, 1996; Singh et al., 
1986) give it with more power, representativeness and an advantage in gaining 
and maintaining organizational legitimacy compared to others (Hall et al., 1978). 
However, since media coverage is, to a certain extent, organization-induced and 
organizations present their decisions and actions to the outside world via formal 
structures, i.e., external communication, organizations can contribute to the orga- 
nizational legitimacy building. Therefore, organizational legitimation strategies 
are examined and discussed in the following. 


2.3.4 Organizational Legitimation Strategies 
According to the sociological neo-institutional approach, the legitimation process 


of organizations predominantly or solely depends on the organizational environ- 
ment, and organizational behavior is interpreted as a response to the expectational 
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structures of the organizational environment (Meyer & Rowan, 1977). How- 
ever, newer developments have highlighted that organizations could take a 
(pro)active role in the legitimation process (Lawrence, 1999; Lawrence & Sud- 
daby, 2006). The legitimation strategies of organizations can be distinguished 
between two groups of legitimacy, cognitive legitimacy and socio-political legit- 
imacy, including moral, pragmatic, and regulative legitimacy (Sandhu, 2012). 
Cognitive legitimacy judgments build merely on categorizing an organization 
based on a set of visible characteristics (Meyer & Rowan, 1977; Scott, 1995; 
Suchman, 1995). Instead, socio-political legitimacy judgments emerge from orga- 
nizational features, attributes, procedures, and outcomes related to and compared 
with (the socially constructed) values and norms (Aldrich & Fiol, 1994; Bitekine, 
2011). When these features, attributes, procedures, and outcomes are perceived as 
appropriate and in line with social values and norms, an organization is perceived 
as legitimate on a socio-political level (Suchman, 1995). 

The cognitive legitimacy type is regarded as organizations’ most relevant 
legitimacy level. When an organization is judged as legitimate on a cognitive 
level and taken for granted, it is significantly less likely to be observed criti- 
cally (Meyer & Rowan, 1977; Scott, 1995; Suchman, 1995). As Bitekine (2011) 
has noted, “cognitive legitimacy can play a ‘prophylactic’ role, allowing the 
organization to avoid at least some of the scrutiny of its activities, which is 
required for the sociopolitical legitimacy judgment” (p. 157). However, cogni- 
tive legitimacy is considered the most challenging legitimacy type to be actively 
influenced by organizations since it is typically built through a long-term process 
(Ashforth & Gibbs, 1990; Suchman, 1995). 

Concerning socio-political legitimacy levels, organizations have several 
options to affect these. First, organizations can demonstrate the adaptation of their 
activities and goals in a way that shows conformity with the societal expectations 
(Deephouse et al., 2017; Dowling & Pfeffer, 1975; Suchman, 1995). Within this 
legitimacy-building strategy, organizations can select a specific group in the envi- 
ronment to support organizational activities (Suchman, 1995). Focusing on one 
social group is easier than addressing the whole community or society at large. 
Moreover, in some case, it makes more sense for an organization to follow a 
particular institutional logic (Friedland & Alford, 1991). Second, organizations 
can demonstrate their associations with specific values, symbols, or other legiti- 
mate organizations (Dowling & Pfeffer, 1975). Third, organizations can seek to 
modify how legitimacy is understood while simultaneously showing that their 
organizational behavior is congruent with this legitimacy understanding (Dowl- 
ing & Pfeffer, 1975; Suchman, 1995). For all three points, communication is 
essential (Sandhu, 2012; Suchman, 1995), ranging from “passive conformity to 
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relatively active manipulation” (Suchman, 1995, p. 587). However, since legit- 
imacy is a perception, organizations do not necessarily have to adapt to social 
values and norms. Instead, they can create the impression that they are engaging 
in specific actions to meet societal demands while simultaneously avoiding that 
their environment notices the actual incongruence with societal values (Such- 
man, 1995). This premise builds on the institutional assumption of decoupling 
(Meyer & Rowan, 1977; see section 2.2.2). Accordingly, formal structures can 
be different from the actual activities of organizations. In this way, organizations 
demonstrate their alignment to certain societal expectations or values and norms 
but act differently (Meyer & Rowan, 1977). However, once the organizational 
environment detects this discrepancy, a decrease in or even loss of organizational 
legitimacy is likely. 

The easiest way for organizations to seek legitimacy is to conform to their 
environment since they do not have to change anything within their institutional 
environment (Suchman, 1995). Instead, organizations follow institutional logic or 
signal organizational alignment to the cultural order (Meyer & Rowan, 1991). 
However, first, they need to identify the cultural beliefs and societal expectations 
they face in their environment. These beliefs and expectations vary regarding the 
social, cultural, economic, and political context in which organizations operate 
and whom they seek to address. Second, and following this, organizations need 
to identify the specific demands the chosen group has. Finally, organizations must 
demonstrate their alignment with the specific demands frequently. 

When it comes to demonstrating congruence with (specific) social values, 
organizations can build on institutional linkages (Baum & Oliver, 1991) or sym- 
bolic responses (Suchman, 1995). Regarding the first, organizations can establish 
relational ties to established organizations, for instance, governments (Baum & 
Oliver, 1991). The latter suggests organizations should demonstrate the similarity 
between specific organizational procedures, outputs, goals, or personnel and those 
of established actors and institutions—even if that is more symbolic than effec- 
tively wide-ranging (see Suchman, 1995). For example, organizations engage with 
charity organizations since these are commonly perceived as performing altruistic 
behavior and in line with moral values and norms (see Dowling & Pfeffer, 1975). 
These strategies refer to ceremonial demonstrations of rationalized myths or the 
self-presentation of organizations (DiMaggio & Powell, 1983; Meyer & Rowan, 
1977; see section 2.2.2). 

Changing or modifying social values and the understanding of legitimacy is 
the most uncommon and difficult legitimation strategy for organizations (Dowl- 
ing & Pfeffer, 1975; Suchman, 1995). Organizations actively construct a social 
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reality different from the present cognitive and cultural beliefs and actively prop- 
agate new explanations of what is right and appropriate (Aldrich & Fiol, 1994). 
As Suchman (1995) has emphasized, this strategy is significantly less control- 
lable and “far less understood than either conformity or environment selection” 
(p. 591). Since pragmatic legitimacy reflects individual interests concerning the 
benefit of organizational actions, organizations can manipulate assumptions and 
values concerning this legitimacy level comparatively easily, for instance, through 
strategic communication that influences assumptions on pragmatic demands 
(Suchman, 1995). In contrast, moral legitimacy is hard to achieve by manipulat- 
ing or modifying social values and norms because it builds on cultural beliefs 
occurring on a macro level and usually emerging through a long-term pro- 
cess. Similarly, regulative legitimacy perceptions are comparatively challenging 
to influence since the regulatory framework is created in the long term, mostly 
involving numerous decision-makers and public opinion (see Scott, 1995). 

Since organizational legitimacy is socially constructed, the legitimation pro- 
cess is influenced by social, cultural, economic, and political factors, and media 
coverage in addition to the organizational actions (see section 2.3.3). However, 
such external factors in a society cannot be influenced by organizations (see Such- 
man, 1995). For this reason, organizational legitimation strategies are always 
limited, particularly regarding culture and time (Metzler, 1995). Consequently, 
no matter which legitimacy level or evaluator organizations seek to address, the 
societal expectations of the different groups within the organizational environment 
need to be identified and monitored continuously. By doing so, organizations can 
notice and react to changes in the beliefs and demands of particular groups or the 
society at large. This strategy can secure the relationship between the organization 
and its environment in the long term (Sandhu, 2012). However, it is essential to 
remark that focusing on one particular legitimacy type or evaluator might create 
challenges concerning the relationship to specific social actors and groups whose 
values and demands are not addressed. Prioritizing certain collective actors and 
issues becomes relevant in legitimation strategies and is at the heart of public 
relations (see Sandhu, 2012). Subsequently, public relations, engagement as a 
major concept of recent public relations approaches, and the link between public 
relations and organizational legitimacy are presented and explained. 
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2.4 Public Relations, Engagement, and Organizational 
Legitimacy 


Corporate diplomacy has been discussed across different research fields, includ- 
ing general management, business ethics, public diplomacy, and public relations 
(Ingenhoff & Marschlich, 2019; Mogensen, 2019). This thesis links corporate 
diplomacy with public relations, assuming that corporate diplomacy is concerned 
with cultivating relationships between an MNC and actors within foreign audi- 
ences (Wang, 2005; White, 2015) and gaining legitimacy (Mogensen, 2017, 
2019). This chapter gives an overview of previous conceptualizations of pub- 
lic relations, outlining the role of public relations in society and discussing the 
notion of engagement within the public relations literature and its link to organi- 
zational legitimacy. Subsequently, this section presents the relationship between 
public relations and the media since the media play an essential role in the 
legitimation process of MNCs (see section 2.3.3). Lastly, this subchapter brings 
together public relations and the sociological neo-institutional approach, present- 
ing the main assumptions of neo-institutional public relations and developing a 
concise definition of the construct. 


2.4.1 Public Relations and Engagement 


The term “public relations” has mostly been used to describe the management 
of relationships between an organization and its publics through related public 
communication (Cutlip et al., 2000; Grunig & Hunt, 1984). Ferguson (1984) is 
often considered the first scholar explicating public relations as relationship man- 
agement, which different scholars later further developed (Broom et al., 1997; 
Ledingham, 2003; Ledingham & Bruning, 1998; Kent & Taylor, 2002). Relation- 
ships can be defined as “the state which exists between an organization and its 
key publics in which the actions of either entity impact the economic, social, 
political, and/or cultural well-being of the other entity” (Ledingham & Bruning, 
1998, p. 62). 

In earlier research, a rational-functional perspective on the role of public rela- 
tions was dominant, which viewed public relations as a strategy that pursues 
organizational goals, particularly through strategic organizational messaging (for 
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an overview of public relations approaches, see Botan & Taylor, 2004). How- 
ever, approaches to public relations as functional relationship management often 
focus on organizational goals only and miss seeing the organization as part of the 
society (Van Ruler & Verčič, 2005). Therefore, scholars have attempted to rede- 
fine public relations to appreciate an organization’s role within society in recent 
years, increasingly applying sociological theories to public relations (e.g., Ihlen & 
Van Ruler, 2009). Such approaches emphasize the embeddedness of organizations 
within their social environment, stating that public relations efforts should be 
reflective (Holmström, 2005; Van Ruler & Verčič, 2005) and co-creational (e.g., 
Taylor & Kent, 2014). Accordingly, public relations aims to enhance collective 
meaning-making by involving different perspectives from the organizational envi- 
ronment, mainly building on dialogic approaches (Taylor, 2018; Taylor & Kent, 
2014). 

Building on that, several scholars have discussed public relations in the con- 
text of engagement between an organization and its environment (e.g., Avidar, 
2017; Botan & Taylor, 2004; Dodd et al., 2015; Everett, 2018; Johnston, 2018; 
Johnston & Lane, 2018; Taylor & Kent, 2014). In this respect, Everett (2018) 
has conceived engagement as a connection between an organization and its envi- 
ronment, defining it as “processes of social interaction that link essential and 
significant ‘stakeholders’ in the social environment of the organization to the 
organization” (p. 92). Applying a more relational view on engagement, Johnston 
(2018) has defined engagement as “a dynamic multidimensional relational con- 
cept featuring psychological and behavioral attributes of connection, interaction, 
participation, and involvement, designed to achieve or elicit an outcome at indi- 
vidual, community, organization, or civic levels” (p.18). Accordingly, engagement 
affects society and the organization in various ways (Johnston, 2018; Johnston & 
Lane, 2018; Taylor & Kent, 2014). From a societal perspective, engagement 
allows society members to gain access to information related to organizational 
decisions and actions and interact with an organization to become involved in 
societal issues together with the organization. This process can have a positive 
social impact and contribute to societal prosperity (Johnston, 2018; Johnston & 
Lane, 2018). 

From a public relations perspective, engagement involves ongoing commu- 
nication between an organization and its environment about issues of mutual 
interests to create social resources such as trust and loyalty (Johnston & Lane, 
2018; Johnston et al., 2018) and organizational legitimacy (Devin & Lane, 2014). 
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Therefore, the organization needs to be open to feedback and responsive to under- 
stand societal issues relevant to its environment and cultivate good relationships 
(Johnston, 2018). According to Devin and Lane (2014), a collective decision- 
making process in which the organization, together with multiple actors within 
its environment, negotiates societal issues, allows the organization to build posi- 
tive relationships and demonstrate its alignment with societal expectations. This 
process can result in organizational legitimacy (Devin & Lane, 2014). However, 
it is important to note that engagement is influenced by the social setting in 
which it takes place (Johnston et al., 2018). Hence, the UAE’s social, cultural, 
and political context, explored in this research, may play a particular role. 
Previously, scholars have only occasionally discussed legitimacy in the context 
of engagement, e.g., in the context of CSR (Devin & Lane, 2014) or sustain- 
ability projects (Collins et al., 2005). However, following previous literature on 
corporate diplomacy (Kochhar, 2018; Mogensen, 2017), it can be assumed that 
corporate diplomacy can notably contribute to organizational legitimacy through 
an engagement process with its host country environment, in which societal actors 
on different levels are involved. Following the reviewed literature, engagement is 
conceived as a process involving different actors of an organization’s environ- 
ment and their views to identify and negotiate mutual interests, facilitating the 
cultivation of relationships between an organization and its environment. 


2.4.2 Public Relations and the Media: The Importance 
of Media Frames 


The success of MNCs’ public relations efforts is linked to media coverage, par- 
ticularly of the news media, since the news media are often the primary source 
of information about MNCs, their decisions, and activities (Carroll & McCombs, 
2003). Therefore, they are a significant source for forming individuals’ legitimacy 
judgments (Deephouse, 1996; Deephouse et al., 2017). Moreover, mass media 
provide access to a broader audience. On the one hand, media outlets are, to some 
extent, dependent on the information provided by companies about their decisions 
and actions, primarily through information subsidies such as press releases and 
events. Public relations practitioners use information subsidies to generate news 
stories (Diggs-Brown, 2012). However, news media outlets have their logic con- 
cerning what to include, which information to ignore, and how to portray issues 
and subjects (see, for instance, news value theory, Galtung & Ruge, 1965). For 
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this reason, the impact of public relations on media is limited. However, due 
to the media’s relevance in influencing audiences’ perceptions of organizational 
behavior, public relations practitioners seek to increase the likelihood of being 
covered in the news media (Holladay & Coombs, 2013). From a public relations 
perspective, media coverage can be regarded as “a means to an end” (Holla- 
day & Coombs, 2013, p. 103). As Nicolini and Hansen (2018) has emphasized, 
“organizations use strategic communication techniques to inform journalists and 
facilitate the flow of accurate and impactful information about organizational 
goals and issues” (p. 2). 

In section 2.3.3, it was explained that the news media significantly influence 
individuals’ perceptions of organizations by framing objects, including issues and 
organizations. According to Entman (1993), by selecting certain aspects of (the 
socially constructed) reality, frames make these aspects more salient than other 
elements. Applied to media content, framing points to the media’s power to define 
how the organizational environment gains information about organizations, offer- 
ing a range of interpretations rather than objective facts only (Entman, 1993; 
Gamson & Modigliani, 1987). A media frame serves as a filter, allowing some 
information to gain visibility, including favorable or unfavorable views, while 
obstructing other aspects. In this way, media frames help reduce the complex- 
ity of issues (Entman, 1993). The fundamental relevance of framing for public 
relations practitioners was already outlined more than 20 years ago by Halla- 
han (1999): “public relations practitioners are extricably involved in the framing 
of the news [...] as suppliers of nearly half of the content found in the news 
media” (p. 228). Despite the significant role of media frames in public rela- 
tions, only a few scholars have studied media framing through the lens of public 
relations (e.g., Bowen & Zheng, 2015; Nicolini & Hansen, 2018; Wigley, 2011). 


2.4.3 Neo-Institutional Public Relations 


The previous subchapter demonstrated that research has increasingly discussed 
public relations’ societal role rather than focusing on functional perspectives (see, 
e.g., Edwards, 2012; Ihlen et al., 2009). This research embeds public relations 
within the sociological neo-institutional approach to investigate the role of rela- 
tionships between organizations and their institutional environment, consisting of 
societal expectations, norms, and values. Applying a sociological neo-institutional 
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approach to public relations and related fields such as communication manage- 
ment and strategic communication is not new. However, previous studies have 
been mostly conceptual and used neo-institutional approaches as an analytical 
framework rather than explicitly connecting public relations to the theoretical ori- 
gins of neo-institutional approaches (Fredriksson et al., 2013). In the following, 
previous conceptions of neo-institutional public relations are presented. Sub- 
sequently, this section derives a precise definition of neo-institutional public 
relations guiding this research. 

Building on the sociological neo-institutional approach (Meyer & Rowan, 
1977; Meyer & Zucker, 1989), Wehmeier (2006) has examined the concept of 
rationalized myths, outlining that the regulation of and in the organization act as 
rationalized myths instead of reflecting economic rationality. Wehmeier (2006) 
has highlighted that the role of communication management is creating and estab- 
lishing congruence between organizational behavior and rationalized myths to 
gain legitimacy. Likewise, Zerfass et al. (2016) have applied a neo-institutional 
approach to communication management to analyze the institutionalization of 
strategic communication practices. Zerfass et al. (2016) have suggested that 
strategic communication allows for creating, altering, and performing the rela- 
tionships between an organization and its environment, aiming to legitimize 
organizational behavior in the public discourse. 

Moreover, Hou and Zhu (2012) have discussed the concept of institutional 
work (see Lawrence & Suddaby, 2006) in the realm of public relations. In line 
with Wehmeier’s (2006) conclusion, Hou and Zhu (2012) have shown that pub- 
lic relations practitioners need to respond reflectively to institutional pressures. 
However, Hou and Zhu (2012) have emphasized the need for public relations to 
incorporate cultural aspects, which, following a neo-institutional approach, are 
the foundation for organizational decisions and practices (Scott, 1995). Build- 
ing on their results, Hou and Zhu (2012) have conceptualized public relations as 
a process in which public relations practitioners interpret, negotiate, and shape 
the cultural contexts to build favorable conditions for institutionalizing organi- 
zations’ practices. By doing so, public relations can be regarded as institutional 
work (Hou & Zhu, 2012). Later, Hou (2016) has considered public relations 
itself a socially constructed field, which is dynamic and the result of interactions 
between an organization and institutional actors. 

Furthermore, Sandhu has embedded strategic communication (Sandhu, 2009) 
and public relations (Sandhu, 2012, 2013) within neo-institutional approaches. 
In his dissertation, Sandhu (2012) has offered an extensive overview and 
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discussion of the central assumptions of neo-institutional approaches and legit- 
imacy and their link to public relations research and practice. Applying Scott’s 
institutions model (2001) and Suchman’s (1995) conceptualization of organiza- 
tional legitimacy, Sandhu (2012) has developed a synopsis of public relations 
strategies to respond to institutional pressure arising on cognitive-cultural, 
moral, instrumental-pragmatic, and regulative levels. In a shorter overview of 
neo-institutional approaches in the realm of public relations, Sandhu (2013) 
has described public relations practices as an “outside-in” approach, which is 
influenced by cultural and cognitive assumptions and seeks to identify and reflect 
on the conditions for gaining legitimacy (see also Theis, 1994). 

Similarly, Frandsen and Johansen (2013) and Fredriksson et al. (2013) 
have provided an intriguing outline of public relations and neo-institutional 
approaches by discussing how public relations contributes to institutionalization 
processes and how it became institutionalized. They have pointed to the inher- 
ent role of communication in the diffusion and translation of institutional norms 
(Frandsen & Johansen, 2013). In particular, Frandsen and Johansen (2013) have 
emphasized that the active role of organizations in the institutionalization pro- 
cess stems from the interpretation and reformulation of institutional expectations 
and norms within the organization’s context. Likewise, Fredriksson et al. (2013) 
have stressed that the public relations function involves forming, interpreting, and 
diffusing of institutional elements; that is, public relations acts “as a carrier and 
translator of these institutional elements [norms, rules, values, and practices] as 
well as their maintainer and creator” (p. 169). Table 2.2 presents an overview 
of how previous studies have conceptualized public relations and related fields 
embedded in neo-institutional approaches. 
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Table 2.2 Previous applications of neo-institutional approaches to public relations and 


related constructs 


Author(s) and year 


Frandsen & Johansen (2013) 


Scope of public relations 
and associated fields 


Public relations as an 
organizational practice, 
comprising a set of 
institutionalized norms for 
how organizations should act 


Applied concepts of 
neo-institutional 
approaches 


Translation and diffusion 
Isomorphism 
Institutional work 
Institutional logic 


Fredriksson et al. (2013) 


Hou (2016) 


Public relations as a carrier 
and translator of institutional 
elements 


Public relations as a dynamic 
and relational field resulting 
from the negotiation and 
contestation of interrelated 
actors 


Institutional field 
Translation 
Institutional logic 


Organizational field 


Hou & Zhu (2012) 


Role of public relations is 
interpreting and negotiating 
cultural contexts to build 
favorable conditions for 


Institutional work 


institutionalization 

Sandhu (2009) Strategic communication Institutional pressure 
shapes institutions while Organizational field 
being constrained by them Regulative, normative, 

and cognitive institutions 

Sandhu (2012) Public relations as a Organizational fields 
legitimation strategy formed | Institutional logic 
by regulative, Regulative, normative, 
cultural-cognitive, pragmatic, and cognitive 
pragmatic-instrumental, and | legitimacy 
normative-moral demands 

Sandhu (2013) Public relations as a mirror Institutional factors on a 


of societal demands 


regulative, cognitive, and 
normative level 
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Table 2.2 (continued) 


Author(s) and year Scope of public relations Applied concepts of 
and associated fields neo-institutional 
approaches 
Wehmeier (2006) Communication management | Rationalized myths 


gains legitimacy by coupling 
organizational structures and 
rationalized myths 


Zerfass et al. (2016) Strategic communication Isomorphism 


is created through 
organization-environment 
relations to gain legitimacy 


As prior studies on neo-institutional approaches and public relations have 


shown, most of the current work is conceptual. Scholars have rarely attempted 


to 


develop a precise and comprehensive definition of neo-institutional pub- 


lic relations. Building on the literature review on neo-institutional approaches 
(see section 2.1) and public relations (see section 2.3) and on the previously 
discussed contributions, this dissertation aims to conceptualize and define neo- 
institutional public relations distinctively. Therefore, the following assumptions 
emerging from neo-institutional approaches and public relations are guiding the 
conceptualization of neo-institutional public relations: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


The neo-institutional approach is conceived as a theoretical project that views 
the relationships between an organization and its environment within the orga- 
nizational field, emphasizing the institutionalized societal expectations that 
affect organizational behavior. 

The organizational field (in this dissertation referred to as organizational envi- 
ronment) consists of different actors that construct assumptions about appro- 
priate organizational behavior, forming societal expectations for the short and 
medium-term, which may result in long-term patterns, so-called institutional 
logic. 

The foundation of societal expectations and institutional logic are values and 
norms constructed within a specific social system. 

The ultimate goal of organizations is gaining organizational legitimacy, 
conceived as the congruence between organizational behavior and societal 
expectations on the moral, regulative, pragmatic, and cognitive levels. 

Public relations is regarded as a social engagement process that enhances the 
relationship cultivation between an organization and its environment. 
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6) Engagement is a collective process in which organizations aim to identify and 
reflect on the interests and expectations of all actors, ultimately resulting in a 
collective decision-making process. 

7) Public relations aims to relate organizational behavior to societal expecta- 
tions to gain organizational legitimacy. This is reflected in the organization’s 
active role, in which public relations seeks to shape and (re-)formulate soci- 
etal demands, or in a relatively passive role, in which the organization adapts 
to and, in this sense, “formulates” its congruence with societal expectations. 


Building on these assumptions, neo-institutional public relations is defined as 
follows: 


Neo-institutional public relations is a continuous and dynamic engagement process 
in which an organization involves individual or collective actors within the organi- 
zation’s environment and identifies, reflects, and (re-)formulates societal expectations 
that affect organizational behavior to finally demonstrate the congruence between 
organizational behavior and societal expectations, resulting in organizational legiti- 
macy. These societal expectations are based on a set of moral, pragmatic, regulative, 
and cognitive beliefs and can vary across socio-cultural contexts and among particular 
groups within the societal environment. 
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Corporate Diplomacy 3 
at the Intersection of Public Relations 
and Public Diplomacy 


Since the concept of corporate diplomacy is at the core of this dissertation, this 
chapter will offer an extensive review of the previous literature on corporate 
diplomacy to derive a concise definition of corporate diplomacy, guiding this 
thesis. Corporate diplomacy originates to a large extent from public diplomacy. 
Therefore, this chapter will first introduce public diplomacy by outlining signifi- 
cant conceptualizations of the term and comparing public diplomacy with public 
relations to distinguish the two fields from each other. Secondly, the chapter 
will review previous definitions and conceptions of corporate diplomacy. Lastly, 
this chapter will develop an integrative framework of corporate diplomacy at the 
intersection of public relations and public diplomacy to derive a distinctive and 
comprehensive definition of the construct. 


3.1 Public Diplomacy and Public Relations 


Public diplomacy research has emerged from traditional diplomacy approaches 
focusing on government-to-government relations (e.g., Deutsch, 1966) over 
government-to-foreign publics relations (e.g., Tuch, 1990) to international actors- 
to-foreign publics relations (e.g., Cull, 2009). The evolution of public diplomacy 
approaches can be explained by globalization, the rise in communication tech- 
nology, particularly digitalization, and the related power shift from governments 
to international organizations (Melissen, 1999, 2011). Previously, the literature 
pointed to strategic goals and public diplomacy outcomes (Gilboa, 2008; Snow, 
2009). These outcomes included the influence on the attitudes and behavior of 
foreign publics, which have been supposed to contribute to the acceptance of for- 
eign policies (Signitzer & Coombs, 1992; Snow, 2009) and the positive image of 
a country (Gilboa 2008; Malone, 1985; Signitzer & Coombs, 1992). Following 
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this strategic perspective, Signitzer and Coombs (1992) have defined public diplo- 
macy as “the way in which both government and private individuals and groups 
influence directly or indirectly those public attitudes and opinions which bear 
directly on another government’s foreign policy decisions” (p. 138). The objec- 
tives of public diplomacy outlined by Signitzer and Coombs (1992) are similar 
to the concept of soft power, which can be conceived as a country’s influence to 
attract foreign audiences (Gilboa, 2008). Soft power results from the country’s 
“culture (in places where it is attractive to others), its political values (when it 
lives up to them at home and abroad), and its foreign policies (when they are 
seen as legitimate and having moral authority)” (Nye, 2008, p. 96). 

With the relational turn in public diplomacy research and the rise of com- 
munication technology (see Fitzpatrick, 2007; Zaharna, 2009), scholars have 
increasingly emphasized the role of communication and relationship building 
in public diplomacy (L’Etang, 2009; Leonard, 2002; Wang, 2006). In this respect, 
new public diplomacy approaches have highlighted the role of an ongoing and 
genuine dialog that involves alternative views of different actors (Dutta, 2014; 
Melissen, 2011; Molleda, 2011). For including various actors in public diplo- 
macy, relationship-building is essential as it brings together numerous actors, 
including civil society members across national boundaries, to create a mutual 
understanding among countries and citizens (Dutta, 2014; Leonard, 2002; Melis- 
sen, 2011). Given that I explore corporate diplomacy as a legitimation strategy 
of MNCs for which relationship-building is central, this research follows the 
relational approach of public diplomacy and its conception as “an international 
actor’s attempt to manage the international environment through engagement with 
a foreign public [...and] as creator and facilitator of networks and relationships” 
(Cull, 2008, pp. 31-32). However, corporate diplomacy is not regarded as a part 
of public diplomacy, as some scholars have recently suggested (e.g., Fitzpatrick 
et al., 2020; White, 2012). Instead, corporate diplomacy is conceived at the inter- 
section of public diplomacy and public relations (see section 3.4). Therefore, 
the main differences and commonalities between public diplomacy and public 
relations will be briefly outlined. 

The major similarity between public relations and public diplomacy can be 
found in their focus on relationship management and strategic communication 
to achieve individual and collective goals (Signitzer & Wamser, 2006). L’Etang 
(2009) has stated that both public relations and public diplomacy “are responsible 
for official institutional communications with other organizations and relations 
with wider groups or publics and are responsive to public opinion and media 
coverage” (p. 608). Regarding the definitions of public relations and public 
diplomacy in the realm of relational approaches, the overlapping of both terms 
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becomes obvious. While public relations was commonly conceived as the man- 
agement or cultivation of mutually beneficial relationships (e.g., Cutlip et al., 
2000), a widely accepted definition of the “new” public diplomacy refers to it 
as “the management function that establishes and maintains mutually beneficial 
relationships between organizations and the publics on whom its success or fail- 
ure depends” (Melissen, 2005, p. 14). In this regard, relationship-building is at 
the heart of public relations and public diplomacy. When it comes to the actors 
involved in these relationships or targeted by organizational efforts, public rela- 
tions and public diplomacy share another similarity. Recent public diplomacy 
research has included several actors in public diplomacy activities, including 
governments, private companies, NGOs, social representatives, and the wider 
society (Cull, 2008; Fitzpatrick, 2007). Even though public relations is often 
related to corporate public relations efforts, public relations can be initiated by 
several actors, including governments and NGOs, and is similar to public diplo- 
macy (L’Etang, 2009). However, public diplomacy research has mostly viewed 
governments as the major actors or initiators of public diplomacy efforts, while 
other actors were regarded as additional actors besides the government (Fitz- 
patrick et al., 2020). Moreover, public relations can occur at a national and an 
international level, while public diplomacy almost exclusively deals with issues 
and actors globally, mostly across national borders (L’Etang, 2009). 

Concerning the objectives and desired outcomes of public relations and public 
diplomacy, further similarities and differences can be identified. Public relations 
is mainly considered to be concerned with positive public perceptions and judg- 
ments, including a strong reputation, long-term legitimacy, and a favorable image 
at the organizational level (L’Etang, 2009). In contrast, public diplomacy scholars 
have mostly referred to a positive country image and reputation as the desired 
public diplomacy outcomes (see Fitzpatrick, 2007). As Snow (2004) outlined, 
what distinguishes public relations and public diplomacy is the predominant link 
of public relations with corporate communications and the connection of public 
diplomacy with national interests and foreign public affairs. The communica- 
tion modes and efforts, particularly dialogic approaches and relationship building 
seeking mutual understanding, are prevalent in public relations and public diplo- 
macy conceptions (Fitzpatrick, 2007; Snow, 2014). Hence, the context of the 
objectives of public relations and public diplomacy practices may differ, but the 
tools and methods public relations and public diplomacy use to achieve their 
goals have much in common. 

In summary, it can be concluded that public relations and public diplomacy 
bear various similarities, which can also be found in previous conceptualizations 
of corporate diplomacy, as the following subsections will show in more detail. 
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Overall, the overlaps between public relations and public diplomacy make an inte- 
grative framework for defining and contextualizing corporate diplomacy valuable 
(see section 3.4). 


3.2 Research Approaches to Corporate Diplomacy 


Previously, corporate diplomacy has been studied in different research fields, 
including public relations, public diplomacy, general management, and, to some 
extent, business ethics (Ingenhoff & Marschlich, 2019). This chapter will review 
previous definitions and conceptualizations of corporate diplomacy, mainly build- 
ing on Ingenhoff and Marschlich’s (2019) systematic review and considering 
additional newer papers. In discussing the corporate diplomacy literature, this 
chapter will present more in-depth the actors in the host country environ- 
ment, addressed by corporate diplomacy and its objectives as indicated by prior 
scholars. 

Three major research streams on corporate diplomacy can be identified in 
previous research considering corporate diplomacy as a management instrument 
of corporations in the international arena (Amann et al., 2007; Henisz, 2014; 
Saner & Yiu, 2014; Steger, 2003; Westermann-Behaylo et al., 2015), the role 
corporations play in public diplomacy (Fitzpatrick et al., 2020; White, 2012; 
White & Fitzpatrick, 2018; White & Kolesnicov, 2015), and the engagement of 
MNCs in strategic communication and relationship-building on an international 
level (Ingenhoff & Marschlich, 2019; Kochhar, 2018; Kochhar & Molleda, 2015; 
Macnamara, 2012; Mogensen, 2017; White et al., 2011). 

Within the first research stream, corporate diplomacy is conceived as “the 
attempt to manage the business environment systematically and professionally, to 
ensure that business is done smoothly” (Amann et al., 2007, p. 34). Similarly, Ste- 
ger (2003) referred to corporate diplomacy as a proactive management tool MNCs 
use strategically to achieve their license to operate. Both Amann et al. (2007) 
and Steger (2003) have suggested that corporate diplomacy aims to gain organi- 
zational legitimacy, which can be achieved by responding to social and political 
expectations while simultaneously meeting economic demands. Therefore, cor- 
porate diplomacy is particularly interested in identifying and understanding the 
issues that put pressure on the corporation (Amann et al., 2007). Prior man- 
agement literature has not been very clear about which actors are included in 
corporate diplomacy activities. Instead, it has referred to stakeholders in the 
international arena (Henisz, 2014; Steger, 2003) or the social and political envi- 
ronment in a corporation’s host country (Westermann-Behaylo et al., 2015). Only 
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Amann et al. (2007) have pointed out that corporate diplomacy is concerned 
with the “contextual environment [that] includes governments, media, social and 
environmental activist groups” (p. 38). Regarding the aim of corporate diplo- 
macy, scholars viewing corporate diplomacy as a management instrument have 
often referred to organizational legitimacy as the intended outcome (Amann et al., 
2007; Henisz, 2014; Steger, 2003; Westermann-Behaylo et al., 2015). However, 
organizational legitimacy was mainly equated with the general license to operate 
and understood as a strategic resource, allowing a corporation to manage external 
pressure (Amann et al., 2007). This view differs from how this thesis conceives 
and explores organizational legitimacy (see section 2.2.2). 

Turning from the management perspective, the second research stream on 
corporate diplomacy embeds the construct within public diplomacy, conceiving 
corporate diplomacy on a general level as “the role of private-sector corporations 
as non-state actors in public diplomacy” (White, 2015, p. 306). Ordeix-Rigo and 
Duarte (2009) have regarded corporate diplomacy as the capability of MNCs to 
develop and implement corporate initiatives in the international arena. Regarding 
the individuals and groups that corporate diplomacy involves and its objec- 
tives, White and colleagues (White, 2012; White & Fitzpatrick, 2018) conceived 
corporate diplomacy as activities involving MNCs and the home and host coun- 
try governments. According to these authors, corporate diplomacy activities are 
mostly considered to be sponsored by governmental actors. 

In contrast, Ordeix-Rigo and Duarte (2009) have pointed to corporate diplo- 
macy as MNCs’ engagement in societal and political issues implemented 
independently from the government. Similarly emphasizing its focus on soci- 
etally relevant issues, Fitzpatrick et al. (2020) have defined corporate diplomacy 
as “extending beyond a company’s economic self-interest to include a more social 
and political role for corporations in tackling global issues such as public health, 
education, and protection of human rights, and working for global standards and 
regulations” (p. 28). Concerning the corporate diplomacy objectives, scholars 
have regarded diplomatic and public diplomacy goals as major purposes of corpo- 
rate diplomacy (Ordeix-Rigo & Duarte, 2009; White, 2012). In particular, White 
and colleagues have noted that corporate diplomacy seeks to contribute to the 
MNC’s home country by enhancing the image and nation-branding efforts of the 
home country (White, 2012; White & Kolesnicov, 2015). In contrast, Ordeix-Rigo 
and Duarte (2009) have viewed organizational power and legitimacy as primary 
outcomes MNCs seek to achieve through corporate diplomacy. 

Lastly, the third research stream views corporate diplomacy as the interna- 
tional relationship-building attempt of MNCs. In this regard, White et al. (2011) 
have conceived corporate diplomacy as “international public relations efforts to 
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help create favorable conditions for business and to build relationships” (p. 282), 
while Mogensen (2017) has defined corporate diplomacy as MNCs’ “collabora- 
tion with the general public in a host country through negotiations directly with 
civic society” (p. 606). Although the objectives are conceived differently, scholars 
in the third research stream agree on the particular role of the interactions and 
engagement between MNCs and the host country environment, as highlighted 
by Kochhar (2018, p. 350): “Corporate diplomacy looks into effectively and 
strategically engaging the stakeholders.” 

Furthermore, according to the literature in the third research stream, corpo- 
rate diplomacy is directed toward key actors in the international environment 
of MNCs, particularly toward the home and the host country governments 
(Molleda, 2011). Kochhar (2018) has stated that corporate diplomacy addresses 
the nonmarket business environment of MNCs, including the public sector, social 
movements, and NGOs. Regarding corporate diplomacy objectives, Mogensen 
(2017) has outlined that corporate diplomacy is mainly interested in contributing 
to societal problems by offering sustainable solutions. Following this, corporate 
diplomacy builds on relationships and interactions with the host country envi- 
ronment to achieve societal goals. This perspective is in line with Weber and 
Larsson-Olaison’s (2017) conception of corporate diplomacy as MNCs’ respon- 
sibility toward the global community. In contrast, Molleda (2011) has pointed to 
the strategic role of corporate diplomacy, which seeks to influence home and host 
country policies. Likewise, White et al. (2011) have noted that affecting policy- 
making is a primary corporate diplomacy goal helping MNCs create favorable 
conditions for their host country’s operations. 

According to Mogensen (2017), by directly engaging with the host country 
citizens, i.e., involving their interests, corporate diplomacy can contribute to both 
the society and the company as it addresses citizens’ needs and simultaneously 
enhances the legitimacy of the MNCs in the citizens’ eyes. Similarly, applying 
a political CSR perspective on corporate diplomacy, Ingenhoff and Marschlich 
(2019) have developed a definition that accounts for MNCs’ societal role while 
simultaneously pointing to legitimacy as the central goal of MNCs. Accordingly, 
corporate diplomacy is defined as “the corporate activities of multinational com- 
panies, which are directed at the host country’s key stakeholders and aimed 
at participating in decision-making processes on relevant socio-political issues 
and building relationships in order to gain corporate legitimacy” (Ingenhoff & 
Marschlich, 2019, p. 357). Table 3.1 summarizes the previous conceptions of 
corporate diplomacy. 
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Overall, as the review of previous conceptualizations of corporate diplomacy 
has shown, the construct’s definitions vary across research disciplines (Ingen- 
hoff & Marschlich, 2019). However, even within the suggested research streams, 
differences between whom corporate diplomacy is directed toward and what 
purposes it seeks to achieve exist. Building on public diplomacy approaches, 


previous corporate diplomacy conceptualizations, and the conceptualization of 
neo-institutional public relations as developed in this thesis (see section 3.4), the 
subsequent section will present an integrative framework on corporate diplomacy 


and offer a precise and comprehensive definition of the term. 


Table 3.1 


Author(s) and year 


Amann et al. (2007) 


Conception of corporate 
diplomacy 


Corporations’ attempts to 
manage and interact with the 
business environment 


Main assumptions and theories on corporate diplomacy 


Objective 


Gaining the license to 
operate 


Kochhar (2018) 


Strategic engagement process 
between MNCs and their 
non-business environment in 
the host country 


Minimizing organizational 
risk 

Gaining organizational 
legitimacy 


Mogensen (2017) 


Direct engagement of 
corporations with the host 
country’s community to 
solve local issues 


Bringing mutual 
understanding 

Gaining organizational 
legitimacy 


Ordeix-Rigo & Duarte 
(2009) 


Development and 
implementation of corporate 
programs independently of 
governments 


Increasing the social power 
of MNC 


Steger (2003) 


Corporations’ attempt to 
manage the business 
environment proactively 


Meeting stakeholder 
demands 

Gaining the license to 
operate 


Westermann-Behaylo et al. 
(2015) 


Corporate engagement in 
societal issues and global 
governance, particularly in 
conflict-prone host countries 


Managing relationship 
Gaining organizational 
legitimacy 
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Table 3.1 (continued) 


Author(s) and year 


Conception of corporate 
diplomacy 
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Objective 


White (2012) Corporations as non-state Contributing to the MNC’s 
actors in public diplomacy home country image 
White (2015) Companies’ role in public Enhancing the image of the 


diplomacy 
Relationship-building with 
foreign audiences 


MNC’s home country 
Contributing to the home 
country’s nation-branding 


White et al. (2011) 


Relationship-building with 
the host country community 
Engagement in social 


Creating favorable business 
conditions 
Influencing foreign policies 


activities, particularly in 
transitional countries 


3.3 Corporate Diplomacy and CSR 


Corporate diplomacy as engagement in societal issues relevant to the host coun- 
try’s community (Ingenhoff & Marschlich, 2019; Mogensen, 2017) and as a 
response to societal expectations (Amann et al., 2007; Ordeix-Rigo & Duarte, 
2009) has overlaps with the concept of CSR and related concepts, such as cor- 
porate citizenship or sustainability (for a comparison of different concepts of 
corporate responsibility, see, e.g., Carroll & Brown, 2018). A few scholars have 
linked corporate diplomacy to CSR. Westermann-Behaylo et al. (2015) and White 
et al. (2011) have used the concept of political CSR as a theoretical framework 
for understanding corporate diplomacy. In addition, Molleda (2011) has suggested 
that CSR, including corporate citizenship and sustainability, is part of corpo- 
rate diplomacy, provided that it is considered a political task in a transnational 
context.! 

Classical CSR concepts often build on Carroll (1979, 1991), who has empha- 
sized that corporations have a responsibility toward society that includes corporate 
responsibility on economic, legal, ethical, and social levels. This perspective is 
related to Davis’s (1973) conceptualization of CSR as those activities in which a 
company considers and responds to “issues beyond the narrow economic, techni- 
cal, and legal requirements of the firm” (p. 312). Moon (2014) has distinguished 
between the following three approaches to corporate responsibility: companies 


! Transnational in this context means that corporate diplomacy includes actors and issues that 
co-occur across different nations (see L’Etang, 2009). 
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have a responsibility to society (i.e., accountability) or for society (i.e., compen- 
sation for their negative impact and contribution to social welfare), or they need 
to act in a responsible manner (e.g., ethically and sustainably). However, since 
CSR is a phenomenon discussed across multiple disciplines, definitions of and 
approaches to CSR vary widely (Seele & Lock, 2015). 

In the following, different CSR perspectives will be presented and compared 
with corporate diplomacy to identify their similarities and differences. Previ- 
ous systematizations of CSR have distinguished different perspectives, including 
classical, instrumental, political, normative/ethical, integrative, and communica- 
tive CSR perspectives (see Carroll & Brown, 2018; Frynas & Stephen, 2015; 
Garriga & Mele, 2004; Seele & Lock, 2015). Subsequently, instrumental and 
political-normative CSR perspectives will be discussed in more detail since 
the distinction between these lines is dominant in previous studies and can be 
considered appropriate for comparing CSR with corporate diplomacy. 


Instrumental CSR Perspectives 
According to Schultz, Castell6 et al. (2013), instrumental perspectives on CSR 
are based on three premises. First, companies must primarily bear an economic 
responsibility, i.e., companies need to maximize their profits and fulfill their 
shareholders’ interests. Secondly and mostly following stakeholder theory (Free- 
man, 1984), it is assumed that companies need to meet the expectations of their 
stakeholders in addition to those of their shareholders (Sundaram & Inkpen, 
2004). Thirdly, the public and private spheres are considered separately, i.e., the 
state is responsible for the common good and for controlling corporate behavior 
to prevent the externalities of corporations (see Schultz, Castell6 et al., 2013). 
Building on that, a company’s social responsibility must always be in har- 
mony with its economic role. Thus, social activities are only accepted if they 
contribute to companies’ wealth creation (Garriga & Mele, 2004). Instrumen- 
tal perspectives emphasize the maximization of shareholder value (Friedman, 
1970; Jensen, 2000) or the general achievement of competitive advantages (Hill- 
man & Keim, 2001; Porter & Kramer, 2006) as the main goal of CSR. To this 
end, companies invest in philanthropy and social activities (McWilliams & Siegel, 
2001) to meet stakeholder interests, which is supposed to positively influence the 
consumers’ purchase behavior (Sen & Bhattacharya, 2001) and the company’s 
financial performance (e.g., Orlitzky et al., 2003). However, the positive effect 
of CSR engagement on financial outcomes should be treated with caution as this 
causal relation is generally hard to measure (see Griffin, 2000). 
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Other scholars have argued that CSR allows for improving the economic and 
social resources that contribute to the company’s competitive advantages, includ- 
ing relationships with employees, customers, and suppliers (Bhattacharya et al., 
2009; Dhanesh, 2014; Du et al., 2007; Hillman & Keim, 2001) and a positive 
corporate reputation (Bhattacharya & Sen, 2004; Hooghiemstra, 2000). In this 
sense, social and environmental benefits or improvements are more a by-product, 
and CSR becomes an instrument or a strategy to improve a company’s over- 
all performance (Bhattacharya & Sen, 2004; Porter & Kramer, 2006, 2011). In 
this perspective, communication becomes a “rhetorically persuasive instrument, 
a matter of presenting and exploiting the attractive features associated with CSR 
to create a positive reputation” (Schultz, Castelló et al., 2013, p. 683). 

Because corporate activities are usually associated with organizational self- 
interest and self-serving motives, instrumental CSR campaigns are also believed 
to lead to mistrust and skepticism, decreasing corporate credibility on the part of 
the stakeholders (Bachmann & Ingenhoff, 2016; Jahdi & Acikdilli, 2009) com- 
pared to other CSR approaches, particularly deliberative ones (e.g., Seele & Lock, 
2015). Scholars have discussed other challenges of CSR’s effects on financial per- 
formance and reputation, including media coverage (Brammer & Pavelin, 2006; 
Vogler & Eisenegger, 2020) and negative publicity (Einwiller et al., 2019). How- 
ever, the positive effects of CSR on corporate performance, including reputation 
and stakeholder relationships, often remain unquestioned. 


Political CSR Perspectives 

As an alternative to the dominant instrumental perspective on CSR, a political- 
normative perspective on CSR? has emerged primarily based on sociological and 
political theories in recent years. Political CSR conceptions often build on the 
premise that public and private spheres can no longer be regarded as separate 
from one another due to globalization (Crane et al., 2008; Scherer & Palazzo, 
2007, 2011). Instead, the power of nation states is dwindling, and corporations 
increasingly participate in democratic, global governance (Scherer & Palazzo, 
2011). In this way, companies become political actors addressing societal issues 
and defining standards for social interaction to fill government gaps in regulation 
(Scherer et al., 2016; Stoll, 2014). By being involved in political decision- 
making processes, corporations contribute to the public good (Crane et al., 2008; 
Scherer & Palazzo, 2011). Hence, political CSR assumes a broadened definition 


? In addition to the political-normative view on CSR, political CSR has been considered a 
political strategy aimed at achieving business advantages (e.g., Edward & Willmott, 2008; 
Shirodkar et al., 2016), similar to instrumental approaches discussed before. 
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of corporate responsibility, i.e., a political responsibility through which private 
actors help solve public issues. An often-cited definition by Scherer and Palazzo 
(2011) conceives political CSR as “an extended model of governance with busi- 
ness firms contributing to global regulation and providing public goods” (p. 901). 
This definition shows that political CSR overlaps with corporate citizenship (see, 
e.g., Matten & Crane, 2005) and that political CSR can be considered a further 
development of corporate citizenship (Carroll & Brown, 2018). 

According to political CSR scholarship, companies participate in a (commu- 
nicative) deliberative process (Hussain & Moriarty, 2016; Maak et al., 2016; 
Scherer & Palazzo, 2011), in which various interests, some of which are contrary 
to the company’s interests, are considered and included in company decisions 
(Scherer & Palazzo, 2011; Seele & Lock, 2015). As a result, companies can 
build legitimacy, especially on a moral level (Scherer & Palazzo, 2011). This 
view mostly builds on Habermas’s discourse theory of democracy (Habermas, 
1996). Applied to political CSR, corporations can gain legitimacy by establishing 
a dialog with their environment (Young, 2004) and by being transparent and open 
to reaching a consensus (Scherer & Palazzo, 2011). 

In summary, the normative notion of political CSR allows ideal corporate 
practices that contribute to the common good to be derived. However, deliberation 
builds on the premise of domination-free space, according to which everyone 
involved in the discourse has equal power and equal access to the discourse 
(Habermas, 1996). Such an ethical discourse is hard to apply in corporate reality, 
primarily because companies need to fulfill economic interests to survive as an 
organization. 


Differences and Commonalities between CSR Concepts and Corporate Diplomacy 
As found in the systematic literature review of political CSR and corporate diplo- 
macy by Ingenhoff and Marschlich (2019), the concepts of corporate diplomacy 
and political CSR differ significantly in their contexts, scopes, and perspectives 
on and motives of companies (see Table 3.2). While instrumental CSR is mostly 
considered in an industry context and, to some extent, on a national level (see 
Schultz, Castellö et al., 2013), political CSR is understood in national and inter- 
national contexts (Palazzo & Scherer, 2008; Shirodkar et al., 2016). Instead, 
corporate diplomacy is primarily conceived as corporate diplomacy on an inter- 
national, host country level (Ingenhoff & Marschlich, 2019; Westermann-Behaylo 
et al., 2015; White & Kolesnicov, 2015). Political CSR and corporate diplomacy 
are mainly associated with corporations that operate in multiple countries in the 
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case of corporate diplomacy (Amann et al., 2007; Westermann-Behaylo et al., 
2015) and, in the case of political CSR, on a national and international level 
(Palazzo & Scherer, 2008; Shirodkar et al., 2016). Instrumental CSR concepts are 
less specific in this respect and also include smaller companies and those that only 
operate regionally or nationally (e.g., Murillo & Lozano, 2006; Nielsen & Thom- 
son, 2009). Another difference between the concepts is the audience companies 
address or for which they assume responsibility. Corporate diplomacy is directed 
toward the host country society, including citizens, government organizations, and 
NGOs (Mogensen, 2017; Westermann-Behaylo et al., 2015). Instrumental and 
political CSR approaches are primarily considered to address a broader society 
without being specified in more detail. 


Table 3.2 Instrumental CSR, political CSR, and corporate diplomacy in comparison (build- 
ing on Ingenhoff & Marschlich, 2019; Schultz, Castelló et al., 2013) 


Corporate Instrumental CSR | Political-normative 
diplomacy CSR 

Context MNCs Small, medium, and | Corporations 
International/host large companies National and 
country level National and international levels 

industry context 

Perspective Instrumental Instrumental Mostly normative 

Access to CD/CSR | Organization at the | Organization at the | Organization and 
center center society at the center 
Orientation toward | Orientation toward | Orientation toward 
the local community | the company global and local 
in the host country communities 

Role of the company | Private actor, related | Private actor Quasi-governmental 
to home country actor 

Scope International Demonstrating Demonstrating 
relationship-building | social responsibility | political 
between the as compensation for | responsibility as a 
company and the company’s deliberative process 
institutional actors in | impact on society Companies engaging 
the host country and the natural in global governance 

environment 


(continued) 
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Table 3.2 (continued) 


Corporate Instrumental CSR | Political-normative 
diplomacy CSR 

Main goals Gaining corporate Creating Gaining corporate 
legitimacy competitive legitimacy 
Influencing political | advantages Influencing political 
decision-making Achieving decision-making 
Enhancing home economic objectives 


country image 


Moreover, the assumed roles of companies differ. The corporate diplomacy 
literature regards companies as international private actors associated with their 
home country when operating in foreign countries and engaging in societal activ- 
ities (White & Kolesnicov, 2015; White et al., 2011). This perspective is, to 
some extent, similar to most instrumental CSR conceptions that regard compa- 
nies as private actors but with the sole aim to (directly or indirectly) increase 
their business performance (e.g., Kotler & Lee, 2005). In contrast, political CSR 
scholars view companies as “quasi-governmental” actors who take the place of 
government actors to help fill regulation gaps (Scherer & Palazzo, 2011). 

Another difference can be found in the concepts’ scopes. Corporate diplomacy 
is often described as an instrument through which to build and manage relation- 
ships with the key actors in a company’s host country (Fitzpatrick et al., 2020; 
Ingenhoff & Marschlich, 2019; White & Kolesnicov, 2015), while the political 
and instrumental CSR literature points more to the political and, respectively, 
social responsibility of companies (Schultz, Castellö et al., 2013). However, 
political and instrumental CSR differ in their assumptions about a company’s 
responsibility in this respect. Instrumental CSR approaches often view the respon- 
sibility toward society as the result of a company’s (negative) impact on society 
and the natural environment, regarding CSR activities as compensation for this 
(Schultz, Castell6 et al., 2013). In contrast, political CSR scholars often point to 
the increased political responsibility of corporations due to the decreasing power 
and impact of governments in providing public goods (Scherer & Palazzo, 2011). 

Furthermore, similarities and differences can be found when considering 
the goals of the three concepts. Corporate diplomacy and political CSR con- 
cepts are similar in the purpose of acquiring legitimacy, which, according to 
the literature, is often associated with corporate involvement in the political 
decision-making process (Ordeix-Rigo & Duarte, 2009; Scherer & Palazzo, 2011; 
Westermann-Behaylo et al., 2015). While corporate diplomacy is assumed to 
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be an instrumental strategy to gain power and status in the host country (e.g., 
Ordeix-Rigo & Duarte, 2009), political CSR literature follows mostly a norma- 
tive, deliberative approach to the political involvement of companies (Scherer & 
Palazzo, 2011). Related to this, the access of the concepts to the involved 
actors or groups differs as well. While corporate diplomacy and instrumental 
CSR mostly have an organization-centered view (Amann et al., 2007; Ordeix- 
Rigo & Duarte, 2009; Schultz, Castelló et al., 2013), the political CSR literature 
is both organization- and society-centered (Schultz, Castellö et al., 2013). How- 
ever, increasingly, scholars are exploring corporate diplomacy from a more 
society-centered perspective, i.e., the host country community (Mogensen, 2017; 
Westermann-Behaylo et al., 2015). 

In summary, corporate diplomacy and CSR have commonalities and significant 
differences. The differences lie mainly in the international context of corporate 
diplomacy and the transnational publics to which corporate diplomacy activities 
are addressed especially host country governments. Nevertheless, the focus on the 
social activities of corporate diplomacy is strongly linked to the assumptions of 
CSR, i.e., corporations have a responsibility toward society or the local and global 
communities. Accordingly, as White et al. (2011) and Westermann-Behaylo et al. 
(2015) have highlighted, it can be assumed that corporate diplomacy activities 
sometimes integrate CSR or political CSR. Therefore, CSR can be considered a 
diplomatic activity insofar as it intentionally or unintentionally “influence[s] polit- 
ical decisions in host countries and affect[s] policy, media agendas, and societal 
change” (White et al., 2011, p. 282). 


3.4 Toward a New Conceptualization of Corporate 
Diplomacy 


As discussed in the previous section, corporate diplomacy conceptions vary 
according to which disciplinary view is adopted. This research seeks to link cor- 
porate diplomacy with public relations from a neo-institutional perspective. At 
the same time, I do not intend to neglect the origins of corporate diplomacy, i.e., 
public diplomacy. Therefore, a new conceptualization of corporate diplomacy at 
the intersection of neo-institutional public relations and public diplomacy will be 
proposed subsequently. 
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Public Relations and Neo-Institutional Public Relations 
In section 2.3.3, neo-institutional approaches, legitimacy, and public relations 
conceptualizations were brought together. This thesis explores corporate diplo- 
macy and legitimacy, and organizational legitimacy is generally regarded as 
individuals’ and groups’ perceptions of the appropriateness of an organization and 
its activities (Suchman, 1995). Organizational legitimacy is created and negotiated 
in a process that involves the organization and multiple actors within the organi- 
zational environment (Bitekine, 2011). Therefore, the role of public relations is 
best described as an engagement process, allowing organizations to identify the 
demands of their environments and build shared interests (Taylor, 2018). 
Bringing this view together with the key assumptions of the sociological neo- 
institutional approach (see section 2.1.2), neo-institutional public relations was 
conceived as an engagement process between an organization and its societal 
environment, seeking to identify, reflect, and (re-)formulate societal expectations 
to show congruence between organizational actions and societal demands, which 
is the foundation for organizational legitimacy. Following this, the main aspect of 
neo-institutional public relations is the organizational orientation toward the soci- 
etal environment and its demands. Neo-institutional public relations is primarily 
concerned with societal actors, including the community, the media, and political 
actors and less with economic actors. Moreover, neo-institutional public relations 
follows an “outside-in” instead of an “inside-out” approach, i.e., organizations 
continuously consider the “outside” demands in terms of societal expectations 
regarding their decision and activities. Finally, a central characteristic of pub- 
lic relations is its performance on the local, regional, national, and international 
levels (L’Etang, 2009). 


Public Diplomacy 

Recent developments in public diplomacy have shifted the view of public diplo- 
macy as government-led activities toward foreign audiences to the activities of 
multiple transnational actors, including MNCs, in the international arena (e.g., 
Cull, 2008; Fitzpatrick, 2007). Building on the “new,” relationship-oriented per- 
spective on public diplomacy (Fitzpatrick, 2007; Gregory, 2008; Zaharna, 2010), 
this research stream regards public diplomacy as the relationship management 
between an organization and its foreign audiences, aiming to create mutual 
understanding between the involved actors (see Fitzpatrick, 2007; Gilboa, 2008; 
Gregory, 2008). Following this, public diplomacy involves multiple actors, includ- 
ing political actors, citizens, media actors, and corporations. However, public 
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diplomacy is mainly conceived as initiated by governments. Furthermore, public 
diplomacy is often regarded as enhancing a country’s image (e.g., Gilboa, 2008; 
White & Fitzpatrick, 2018), including promoting a nation’s culture, values, and 
politics, summarized as a country’s soft power (Nye, 2008). In this way, a cen- 
tral feature of public diplomacy is that it appears on an international or mostly 
transnational level (L’Etang, 2009; Mogensen, 2020b). 


Toward a New Conceptualization of Corporate Diplomacy 

Combining the elements of neo-institutional public relations and public diplo- 
macy, this thesis proposes the following new conceptualization and a distinct and 
comprehensive definition of corporate diplomacy: 


Corporate diplomacy is the engagement of multinational corporations with actors in 
their host country environment in societal issues, through which multinational cor- 
porations identify, reflect, and (re-)formulate societal expectations to demonstrate 
the congruence between organizational behavior and societal expectations to build 
organizational legitimacy within the host country environment. 


The proposed definition features elements of neo-institutional public relations 
and public diplomacy, summarized in Figure 3.1. The definition accounts for the 
origin of corporate diplomacy in public diplomacy, integrating an institutional 
approach to public relations. It is the engagement in societal issues relevant to 
the host country environment through which the developed definition highlights 
the interest of MNCs in following or even participating in diplomatic activities. In 
this regard, the definition points to the transnational setting and the societal and 
political issues that public diplomacy and corporate diplomacy share. Referring 
to “political” issues means that MNCs’ engagement in societal issues in the host 
country may become part of the political sphere when it affects or is affected by 
the political agenda and political actors (Mogensen, 2020b). 
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Neo-institutional PR 

= Relationship cultivation as social 
engagement between organizations 
and their societal environment 

* Reflection and (re-)formulation of 
societal expectations 

= Gaining organizational legitimacy 

* Setting: Local, regional, national or 

international level 


Public Diplomacy 

* Relationship management between 
organizations (mainly governments) 
and foreign audiences 

* Creation of mutual understanding 
between nations and their citizens 

= Gaining soft power, particularly 
favorable country image 

* Setting: Transnational level 


Corporate Diplomacy 

= Corporate engagement with 
foreign audiences in societal and 
political issues relevant to the host 
country 

* Reflection and (re-)formulation of 
societal expectations 

= Gaining organizational legitimacy 

= Setting: Transnational level, 

mainly host country level 


Figure 3.1 Conceptual framework of corporate diplomacy integrating neo-institutional 
public relations and public diplomacy 
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State of Research: Previous Findings 4 
on Corporate Diplomacy, the Media, 
and Organizational Legitimacy 


Now that this thesis has introduced the theoretical framework and discussed the 
related main concepts of corporate diplomacy, public relations, legitimacy and the 
role of the media, and institutional linkages, the fourth chapter reviews previous 
research on these constructs. The chapter firstly presents previous findings on 
corporate diplomacy and secondly on public relations as a legitimation strategy. 
Subsequently, previous research on the media’s role in gaining legitimacy and 
institutional linkages in the organizational legitimation process will be reviewed. 
Lastly, the chapter discusses factors affecting organizational legitimacy building 
to derive the hypothesized model, summarizing the assumptions on direct and 
indirect corporate diplomacy effects on organizational legitimacy. 


4.1 State of the Research on Corporate Diplomacy 


Previous corporate diplomacy research has predominantly encompassed concep- 
tual papers (e.g., Ingenhoff & Marschlich, 2019; Macnamara, 2012; Mogensen, 
2019; Ordeix-Rigo & Duarte, 2009; Westermann-Behaylo et al., 2015). Some 
empirical exceptions have explored corporate diplomacy as the involvement of 
MNCs in public diplomacy and its contribution to nation branding and the 
enhancement of the corporation’s home country image (Fitzpatrick et al., 2020; 
White & Fitzpatrick, 2018; White & Kolesnicov, 2015; White et al., 2011). 
White and Fitzpatrick (2018) and Fitzpatrick et al. (2020) have examined cor- 
porations’ perceptions in the U.S. and Europe concerning their involvement in 
government-led public diplomacy efforts and the perceived relevance of the home 
country’s image for corporate diplomacy. Building on survey data (N = 30), 
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White and Kolesnicov (2015) have concluded that MNCs do not intentionally 
engage in activities that advance public diplomacy outcomes, such as the image 
of their country of origin. However, the authors have discovered that although 
corporations are aware of the advantages of engagement with the host coun- 
try’s government, they do not proactively seek to collaborate with governmental 
actors in the host country’s environment (White & Fitzpatrick, 2018). Fitzpatrick 
et al.’s (2020) study has confirmed these findings regarding MNCs’ perceived role 
in engagement in public diplomacy and nation branding. Their interview study 
with MNCs’ communication executives has found that MNCs particularly seek 
to achieve economic interests in the host country (Fitzpatrick et al., 2020). 

White and Kolesnicov (2015) have explored the corporate diplomacy efforts of 
Romanian corporations on a national level and the role of companies in creating 
national identity in Romania. By conducting a qualitative case study, includ- 
ing an analysis of electronic corporate documents, the authors have concluded 
that corporate diplomacy contributes to a country’s identity, which may posi- 
tively affect the country’s image in the international arena (White & Kolesnicov, 
2015). Fitzpatrick and colleagues’ studies offer interesting insights into corpo- 
rate diplomacy, particularly regarding their methodology in the interview studies 
(Fitzpatrick et al., 2020; White & Fitzpatrick, 2018). However, the conceptual- 
ization of corporate diplomacy as part of public diplomacy is not congruent with 
how this research conceives corporate diplomacy (see section 3.3). 

Furthermore, corporate diplomacy has been studied as CSR efforts of MNCs 
in foreign countries and the self-attributed accountability of private companies 
for global issues (Weber & Larsson-Olaison, 2017) and as the link between CSR, 
public diplomacy, and nation branding (White et al., 2011). Weber and Larsson- 
Olaison (2017) have analyzed how German and Swedish MNCs demonstrate their 
engagement in the refugee crisis. By content-analyzing annual reports (V = 157), 
the authors have found that German corporations communicate more extensively 
about their participation in the emerging societal crisis than Swedish compa- 
nies. They have concluded that German MNCs generally seem to demonstrate 
their obligation to deal with global societal issues more extensively (Weber & 
Larsson-Olaison, 2017). This finding points to the role of corporations as soci- 
etal players in the global arena, referred to as corporate diplomacy. Even though 
their conceptualization has similarities to my understanding of corporate diplo- 
macy, Weber and Larsson-Olaison (2017) have rarely pointed to the interaction 
between MNCs and their societal environment, which is the focus of this thesis. 
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Like Weber and Larsson-Olaison (2017), White et al. (2011) have analyzed 
corporate diplomacy in the realm of CSR in the case of U.S. corporations oper- 
ating in Romania. By qualitatively content-analyzing news releases (V = 90), 
they have found that the CSR efforts of foreign MNCs, as part of corporate 
diplomacy, can contribute to creating a national culture in transitional coun- 
tries. Accordingly, such corporate engagement in societal issues is comparable 
to governmental activities, contributes to the host country’s culture, and can 
enhance the home country’s image of foreign MNCs (White et al., 2011). Lastly, 
Mogensen (2017) has examined corporate diplomacy in a case study on a Chinese 
hydropower project in Myanmar, seeking to find out how corporate commu- 
nication may play a significant role in solving conflicting interests between a 
country, social movements, and MNCs. The study has emphasized that foreign 
MNCs need to directly engage with the host country’s communities to effectively 
contribute to societal issues and solve conflicts in the host country (Mogensen, 
2017). 

The literature review on prior empirical research shows that, firstly, corporate 
diplomacy has been mostly researched as involvement in (government-led) pub- 
lic diplomacy. Secondly, quantitative analyses are significantly lacking. Thirdly, 
the link between corporate diplomacy and organizational legitimacy has been 
analyzed only marginally (Mogensen, 2017). Fourthly, studies on corporate diplo- 
macy in the media and the direct effects of corporate diplomacy have not been 
conducted so far, to the best of my knowledge. Finally, corporate diplomacy 
has been rarely studied in the context of Western European MNCs, particu- 
larly regarding those operating in the Middle East region. Table 4.1 provides 
an overview of previous empirical research on corporate diplomacy. 
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4.2 State of the Research on Public Relations 
as a Legitimation Strategy 


Although the idea of building organizational legitimacy through public rela- 
tions is not new, only a few scholars have explicitly outlined legitimacy as 
a key concept in public relations research (Merkelsen, 2013; Metzler, 2001; 
Sandhu, 2012; Weraas, 2007, 2018; Yoon, 2005). Consequently, empirical public 
relations research on legitimacy is rare. Prior studies have analyzed the legiti- 
macy efforts of private companies through the lens of CSR (e.g., Bachmann & 
Ingenhoff, 2016, 2017; Berg & Feldner, 2017) and in the context of crisis com- 
munication (e.g., Massey, 2001; Yim & Park, 2019). Moreover, studies have 
examined legitimacy in the context of not-for-profit organizations (NPOs) in 
the case of charitable organizations’ legitimacy (Wiggil, 2014) and concerning 
advocacy organizations and issue legitimacy (Mundy, 2013). Lastly, potential 
legitimacy conflicts of private companies have been studied in the issues of cul- 
tural diversity (Holmström et al., 2009), climate change (Livesey, 2002), and 
food safety (Merkelsen, 2013). In the following, relevant studies are briefly 
reviewed regarding the measurement of legitimacy and the key findings related 
to legitimacy. 


Legitimacy and CSR Communication 

In the context of a commodity trading corporation and a media company, Bach- 
mann and Ingenhoff (2016, 2017) have developed and tested a CSR dilemma 
model that brings together the direct and indirect effects of CSR communication 
and organizational legitimacy. By conducting experimental surveys, Bachmann 
and Ingenhoff’s studies (2016, 2017) have indicated that the extent of CSR com- 
munication has significant direct and indirect effects on corporate legitimacy. In 
the case of the fictitious commodity company, corporate credibility was found to 
be a significant mediator, positively affecting corporate legitimacy (Bachmann & 
Ingenhoff, 2016). In the study, corporate legitimacy was measured as a latent 
construct, comprising items that analyze the congruence between the company’s 
activities and socially accepted norms and values, the company’s perception as 
legitimate, and the impression that the company complies with social standards 
(Bachmann & Ingenhoff, 2016). In a later study, Bachmann and Ingenhoff (2017) 
have measured the organizational legitimacy of a media company as the per- 
ception of the organization’s contribution to the public and its right to operate. 
Likewise, Lock and Schulz-Knappe (2019) have explored the effects of credible 
CSR on organizational legitimacy in the case of a fashion company by conducting 
an experimental survey. Organizational legitimacy was analyzed on two levels. 
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First, cognitive legitimacy was measured as agreement with the company’s deci- 
sion. Second, pragmatic legitimacy was studied as purchase intention. The study’s 
findings have implied that credible CSR communication results in higher purchase 
intention and decision agreement, which the authors interpreted as a positive 
effect on pragmatic and cognitive legitimacy (Lock & Schulz-Knappe, 2019). 
While Bachmann and Ingenhoff’s studies (2016, 2017) provide an interesting 
approach to measuring corporate legitimacy, the operationalization of organiza- 
tional legitimacy by Lock and Schulz-Knappe (2019) significantly differs from 
the conceptualization of organizational legitimacy in this thesis as the perceived 
congruence between organizational behavior and societal expectations. 

In contrast to the quantitative approaches of the previously presented stud- 
ies, Berg and Feldner (2017) have applied a qualitative case study that critically 
assessed whether and how Coca-Cola uses public relations to manage organi- 
zational legitimacy on a moral level. In particular, the authors have reviewed 
Coca Cola blog posts to explore how its corporate communication on a political 
CSR topic follows ethical standards to manage public criticism of the company. 
Berg and Feldner (2017) have concluded that the public relations strategies were 
unsuccessful in gaining organizational legitimacy because the company failed to 
demonstrate that it meets societal expectations. Similarly, discussing organiza- 
tional legitimacy as an alignment of societal expectations and corporate behavior, 
Dudenhausen et al. (2020) have investigated how corporate self-image and 
the public corporate image differ concerning perceived corporate responsibility. 
Building on a public survey and a content analysis of press releases and annual 
reports of clothing and banking companies, the authors have found a significant 
difference between a company’s self-image and its public image regarding com- 
pany responsibility (Dudenhausen et al., 2020). Although the authors have neither 
explicitly measured organizational legitimacy nor further discussed their findings 
in the light of legitimacy, they have concluded that “legitimacy might be at risk 
when communication departments ignore the expectations of the public and thus 
cause the corporate self-image and the public image to diverge” (Dudenhausen 
et al., 2020, p. 29). Building on that, a more in-depth discussion on organiza- 
tional legitimacy regarding societal expectations is necessary and undertaken by 
this research. 


Legitimacy and Organizational Communication in Times of Crises 

Organizational legitimacy was analyzed in the context of corporate crises. 
According to Massey (2001, p. 153), “[w]hen faced with a crisis, organizations 
are compelled to communicate strategically with stakeholders to manage legit- 
imacy.” To test the effects of crisis communication strategies, Massey (2001) 
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has conducted an experimental survey and found that organizations with con- 
sistent crisis responses increase organizational legitimacy. The experiment has 
analyzed the legitimacy perceptions of an airline, measuring the latent con- 
struct through the organization’s perceived credibility, safety, and right to operate 
(Massey, 2001). In contrast, Long (2016) has taken a qualitative approach to 
study the crisis communication strategies of the Red Cross Society of China. By 
reviewing the social networking sites, press releases, and media coverage of the 
Chinese Red Cross Society during a national scandal, the author has concluded 
that the organization failed to secure its legitimacy during the crisis due to a lack 
of transparency and failure to address societal expectations (Long, 2016). 

Similar to Long (2016), other scholars have applied qualitative approaches to 
studying crisis communication strategies and their challenges in securing organi- 
zational legitimacy in the case of a previous scandal of Korean Air (Yim & Park, 
2019) and of the U.S. Federal Emergency Management Agency during a national 
catastrophe (Veil & Anthony, 2017). Both studies have indicated that the most 
critical challenge of crisis communication regarding securing legitimacy is the 
potential increase of risk perception from the stakeholders’ perspectives (Veil & 
Anthony, 2017; Yim & Park, 2019). Moreover, the scholars have concluded that 
crisis communication might vary in its effects on moral, cognitive, and pragmatic 
legitimacy (Yim & Park, 2019). 

However, case studies, such as the previously presented ones, are limited in 
generalizability and applicability to other studies. Nevertheless, particularly legit- 
imacy research in crises underscores the relevance of studying public relations 
strategies in gaining legitimacy across stakeholders and levels (moral, pragmatic, 
and cognitive legitimacy). This thesis specifically seeks to learn more about the 
role of relationship building in gaining different legitimacy types, accounting for 
varying stakeholders and expectations. 


4.3 State of the Research on the Role of Media 
in Gaining Organizational Legitimacy 


The media are regarded as one of the most critical institutions in an organizational 
environment. Therefore, the media are essential for organizational legitimacy 
building (Baum & Oliver, 1991; Bitekine & Haack, 2015; Merkelsen, 2013). This 
argument is mainly reasoned by the assumption that the media not only reflects 
(Dowling & Pfeffer, 1975; Hybels et al., 1994) but influences public opinion (see 
agenda-setting theory, McCombs & Shaw, 1972). This phenomenon also applies 
to corporate-related news in the media and the public audience’s perception of a 
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company (Carroll & McCombs, 2003). The particular importance of media rep- 
resentations for affecting organizational legitimacy perceptions among a wider 
audience lies in the perceived role of the media as “the share of voice that deter- 
mines the evaluator’s perception of validity” (Bitekine & Haack, 2015, p. 8). For 
organizational legitimation, the media are relevant since it forms societal expec- 
tations of the community and organizations, thereby influencing public relations 
and corporate communications (Carroll & McCombs, 2003; Deephouse, 2000). 
By increasing the public visibility of organizations and evaluating organiza- 
tional decisions and behavior, media coverage significantly affects organizational 
legitimacy perceptions (see section 2.2.3). 

Due to its pivotal role in the legitimation process, scholars have increas- 
ingly analyzed the link between media and organizational legitimacy and how 
organizational legitimacy is enhanced through positive media portrayals (Deep- 
house, 1996; Humphreys, 2010; Marberg et al., 2016; Pollock & Rindova, 2003). 
Three overall approaches to studying organizational legitimacy through media 
coverage can be found in prior research. First, scholars have analyzed orga- 
nizational legitimacy in the media as a public endorsement and the visibility 
of an organization (e.g., Deephouse, 1996; Kennedy, 2008; Pollock & Rindova, 
2003). These studies have not examined organizational legitimacy on a specific 
level. Second, previous studies have investigated organizational legitimacy in the 
media on a cognitive level (e.g., Navis & Glynn, 2013; Schultz, Marin et al., 
2013). These studies have mostly built on the assumption that media portray- 
als increase the recognition and publicity of organizations, which contributes to 
the comprehensiveness and taken-for-grantedness of organizations, referred to as 
cognitive legitimacy (Suchman, 1995). Third, a few studies have analyzed media 
evaluations of organizational decisions and behavior, measuring organizational 
legitimacy on a socio-political level (e.g., de Souza, 2010; Humphreys & LaTour, 
2013). Previous findings within the three domains of analyzing legitimacy and 
media are presented and discussed in the following. 


Legitimacy as Media Recognition 

Most of the previous studies that have explored legitimacy in the media con- 
ceived media recognition or attention as “the amount of prominence or coverage 
that an actor, event, or issue receives” (Andrews & Caren, 2010, p. 843) to oper- 
ationalize legitimacy (e.g., Baum & Powell, 1995; Deephouse, 1996; Pollock & 
Rindova, 2003). Deephouse (1996) is one of the first scholars who has analyzed 
organizational legitimacy in the media, which he defined as the public endorse- 
ment arising from media representations. In the case of commercial banking 
companies, his results indicate that, besides regulators, the media are a critical 
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source of legitimacy even if the organizational age, size, and economic perfor- 
mance are included in the analysis (Deephouse, 1996). Pollock and Rindova 
(2003) have investigated the effects of media coverage on legitimacy in the case 
of initial public offerings. The authors have found that increased media-provided 
information positively affects stock turnover (Pollock & Rindova, 2003). Lastly, 
measuring legitimacy as the number of press articles on corporations, Deeds 
et al. (2004) and Kennedy (2008) have concluded that organizational legitimacy 
through media coverage positively influences the flow of economic resources in 
emerging industries. As these studies show, measuring organizational legitimacy 
as media recognition has only minor informative value for how media portray- 
als can contribute to organizational legitimacy since it does not consider what 
the media articles are about or whether they are positive or negative (except for 
Pollock & Rindova, 2003). 


Media Coverage and its Link to Cognitive Legitimacy 
Few studies have investigated legitimacy in the media on a cognitive level. Navis 
and Glynn (2010) and Schultz, Marin et al. (2013) have explored the media’s 
role as part of the legitimation process of new market categories. Analyzing lin- 
guistic patterns in news media coverage, Navis and Glynn (2010) have suggested 
that media coverage creates a cognitive construal of new market categories, mit- 
igating incoherence, unfamiliarity, and unpredictability. These results imply that 
media attention, when not negatively connoted, can contribute to the organiza- 
tion’s perceived familiarity and stability and, in turn, to cognitive legitimacy. 
Schultz, Marin et al. (2013) have studied the emergence of the broadband market 
and revealed that positive media coverage of this market and related news helped 
build awareness about broadband technology among the industry, regulators, and 
customers. However, “[n]egative evaluation of the industry also strongly affected 
the emergence of the new category, but in this case, it played a de-legitimating 
role, reducing the rate of entry” (Schultz, Marin et al., 2013, p. 50). This finding 
emphasizes that cognitive legitimacy might be affected by the general occurrence 
of news coverage about an organization or industry and the valence of the news. 
Furthermore, one study has explicitly analyzed cognitive legitimacy and its 
link to media presentations in the case of NGOs (Marberg et al., 2016). The 
scholars have examined how NGOs have been portrayed in the media for over 25 
years and found that media coverage helped NGOs gain cognitive legitimacy by 
categorizing and labeling the organizational types of NGOs over time. Accord- 
ingly, media coverage presented NGOs mostly related to their good efforts and 
role as independent experts, thereby contributing to the understanding of NGOs’ 
unique purpose and role in society. This process led to the proliferation and 
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cognitive recognition of NGOs and, in this regard, to the cognitive legitimacy of 
an entire organizational type (Marberg et al., 2016). 


Media Coverage and its Link to Socio-Political Legitimacy 

Previous research has explored the role of media coverage in socio-political 
legitimacy, particularly moral legitimacy. In his study on the social acceptance 
of gambling among consumers, Humphreys (2010) has examined the role of 
media portrayals in constructing and changing the meaning of gambling, affect- 
ing cognitive and moral legitimacy perceptions regarding the issue. The author 
has conducted a discourse analysis with news articles on gambling between 1980 
and 2007. Humphreys (2010) has concluded that media coverage shapes the legit- 
imacy perceptions of gambling institutions in three ways—selection, validation, 
and realization. By selecting certain information, quotations, and examples and 
presenting them as congruent or incongruent with societal and cultural values, 
i.e., validation, the study has shown that media granted gambling and gambling 
institutions moral legitimacy. Humphreys has conceived media realization as the 
choice of media outlets to cover the topic of gambling, allowing for determining 
the awareness of gambling practices. According to Humphreys’s (2010) results, 
the media discourse has led to higher visibility of gambling and, in turn, granted 
cognitive legitimacy. Likewise, Humphreys and LaTour (2013) have explored 
the link between media frames and legitimacy judgments on online gambling 
compared to those of more established industries, including casino and lottery 
gambling. Building on a content analysis of media frames in combination with 
an event analysis, the authors have found that media frames “play a critical 
role in establishing legitimacy at the sociocultural level and that framing poten- 
tially bridges cognitive and normative [moral] legitimacy” (Humphreys & LaTour, 
2013, p. 773). Similar to the previously mentioned scholars, de Souza (2010) 
has explored organizational legitimacy on the moral level. The study has analyzed 
which media frames occurred in the portrayals of NGOs and showed that NGOs 
are framed in four ways, favorably depicting NGOs and highlighting NGOs’ role 
as courageous visionaries that help develop a country (de Souza, 2010). Building 
on that, de Souza (2010) has concluded that media frames on NGOs significantly 
contribute to their legitimacy on a moral level. 

Overall, Humphreys’s (2010; Humphreys & LaTour, 2013) and de Souza’s 
(2010) research offers interesting insights into the measurement of organiza- 
tional legitimacy beyond media recognition and endorsement of an organization 
and its activities. Notably, their methodological approaches seem relevant for 
this thesis since cognitive and moral legitimacy were studied through analyzing 
media frames (Humphrey & LaTour, 2013). This approach allows for combining 
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media recognition of corporate activities such as corporate diplomacy and media 
evaluation concerning these actions. 

In the realm of public relations, research exploring media-based legitimacy has 
been scarce so far. One exception is the study by Merkelsen (2013), in which the 
author has explored the role of the institutional environment, including the media, 
in forming legitimacy perceptions of food safety. In addition to other methods, 
Merkelsen (2013) has deployed a qualitative content analysis of news media cov- 
erage to examine how food safety was presented in the media. The author has 
concluded that food companies are put under pressure by media evaluations, 
possibly threatening the legitimacy of food safety and the reputation of food com- 
panies. Although Merkelsen (2013) has not explicitly measured legitimacy on a 
particular level, he has linked organizational behavior to the regulative and moral 
restrictions emerging from the organizational environment and putting pressure 
on these organizations. The value of Merkelsen’s study mainly lies in embed- 
ding legitimacy in public relations and a neo-institutional approach. Although his 
field study approach significantly differs from the current research’s approach, 
Merkelsen’s study points to the role of the media in determining institutional 
logic that affects organizational behavior, the legitimacy of issues relevant to an 
organization, and organizational reputation. However, the studies of Humphreys 
(2010; Humphreys & LaTour, 2013) and Merkelsen (2013) have focused on the 
legitimation of an issue rather than an organization, the latter of which is the 
focus of this thesis. 


Synopsis of Previous Research on Organizational Legitimacy and the Media 

In summary, the literature review implies that media portrayals may affect legit- 
imacy perceptions of organizations in two ways—first, by frequently covering 
and selecting information and activities related to a specific organization and 
by quoting organizational representatives, the media increases an organization’s 
prominence, comprehensibility, and familiarity, which contributes to organiza- 
tional legitimacy on a cognitive level (Humphreys, 2010; Islam & Deegan, 2010; 
Lamertz & Baum, 1998; Marberg et al., 2016). Second, media coverage adds to 
organizational legitimacy on a socio-political level (moral, pragmatic, and regula- 
tive legitimacy) by evaluating organizational decisions and behavior, which makes 
some aspects more salient than others and determines how the organizational 
environment comes to know about its activities, such as corporate diplomacy. 
Notably, the concept of frames as “selective views on issues—views that construct 
reality in a certain way, leading to different evaluations and recommendations” 
(Matthes, 2012, p. 249) plays a critical role in forming organizational legiti- 
macy judgments in the media (de Souza, 2010; Humphreys & LaTour, 2013; 
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Marberg et al., 2016). However, the literature review on legitimacy and media 
also demonstrates that previous research has mostly applied a management and 
organizational studies perspective, focusing on the media’s role in organizational 
survival. A few studies went beyond that premise; however, they were not applied 
to the case of private companies. 


4.4 State of the Research on the Role of Institutional 
Relations in Gaining Organizational Legitimacy 


Previous research has explored the role of institutional relations in legitimacy 
building from different angles, including an institutional perspective that defines 
institutional linkage as “a direct and regularized relationship between an organiza- 
tion and an institution in the organization’s environment” (Baum & Oliver, 1991, 
p. 187). An institution has been regarded as a constituent of the organizational 
field with a high degree of community-wide impact, uncontested social accep- 
tance, or legislative authority, affecting organizational decisions and behavior 
(Baum & Oliver, 1991; Zucker, 1987, 1988). In addition to the conceptualization 
as institutional linkages, other scholars have investigated institutional relations as 
group affiliations (Ma & Lu, 2017), as legitimacy spillovers (Kostova & Zaheer, 
1999), or as organizational community (Ruef, 2000). In the following, stud- 
ies from these perspectives and their main findings concerning legitimacy are 
presented and briefly discussed. 


Institutional Relations as Institutional Linkages 

In the first realm, previous research has examined how institutional linkages affect 
organizational existence and economic success (Baum & Mezias, 1993; Baum & 
Oliver, 1991; Singh et al., 1986). Baum and Mezias (1993) and Baum and Oliver 
(1991) have measured institutional linkages as ties between an organization and 
governments and between an organization and community representatives. First, 
in the context of day childcare organizations in Canada, the studies have shown 
that both linkages to a governmental institution and a community institution 
have a significant positive effect on organizational growth and survival (Baum & 
Mezias, 1993; Baum & Oliver, 1991). Second, Baum and Mezias’s (1993) study 
has indicated that governmental linkages have a stronger effect on organizational 
growth than community linkages. Building on these results, the authors have 
concluded that linkages to established actors in an organization’s environment sig- 
nificantly contribute to organizational legitimacy on an economic level (Baum & 
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Mezias, 1993). According to Baum and Oliver (1991), an organization’s insti- 
tutional linkages to an established or socially accepted organization such as 
the government increase the perception of congruence between organizational 
behavior and societal norms and values. In this regard, the external evaluation 
of institutional linkages facilitates the assessment of the organization since the 
established institution is well-known and can be regarded as legitimized: “Re- 
lationships will be viewed more favorably to the extent that they are perceived 
to be consistent with the normative expectations imposed on these relationships” 
(Baum & Oliver, 1991, p. 214). 


Institutional Relations as Group Affiliations 

In the second perspective, Ma and Lu (2017) have conceptualized institutional 
relations as group affiliations, conceiving the construct as the “embeddedness or 
interconnectedness of business groups with leading formal and informal insti- 
tutions [that] should confer resources and legitimacy to business groups and 
their affiliates in the institutional context” (p. 678). In their study, Ma and Lu 
(2017) have explored group affiliations in annual reports and Chinese compa- 
nies’ websites. By analyzing the relationship between group affiliations’ effects 
on a company’s market value of equity and organizational traits such as firm age 
and size, the study has indicated that group affiliations significantly moderate the 
effect of organizational traits on firm value (Ma & Lu, 2017). Ma and Lu (2017) 
have not directly measured organizational legitimacy but related the firm value to 
organizational legitimacy as a strategic resource. 


Institutional Relations as Legitimacy Transfer between an Overall Population and 
its Subpopulations 

In the third view of institutional relations, Kuilman and Li (2009) have analyzed 
how an organizational subpopulation’s legitimacy benefits from the legitimacy of 
the overall population. They have conceived the legitimacy of an overall popula- 
tion as “the extent to which the population is socially recognized, and its existence 
is taken for granted” (p. 229). A subpopulation represents an organization that 
is a member of the overall population (Kuilman & Li, 2009). The authors have 
analyzed secondary data on media reports in the context of banking companies 
in China to test the effect of the legitimacy transfer of the overall population on 
its subpopulations. The study has found that subpopulations that were less fitting 
to the overall population could benefit the most from legitimacy spillovers, while 
they could rarely contribute to the overall population’s legitimacy (Kuilman & Li, 
2009). This result implies that the more similarly a subpopulation displays itself 
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to its overall population, for instance, an MNC’s subsidiary and its headquarters, 
the less it can benefit from a legitimacy spillover. 

In contrast to this finding, Li et al. (2007) have found that similarities between 
organizations, such as the industry sector and the country of origin, contribute to 
organizational legitimacy. Li et al. (2007) have revealed that foreign MNCs could 
profit from other MNCs’ legitimacy as long as they demonstrate similar behav- 
ior. The authors have explored whether foreign MNCs’ subsidiaries entering the 
Chinese market are perceived as more legitimate (measured as public accep- 
tance in the media) when they show entry modes similar to those of previously 
established foreign MNCs (Li et al., 2007). The more an organization acts like 
another organization already established, the more likely legitimacy spillovers are 
(DiMaggio & Powell, 1983; see also Kostova & Zaheer, 1999). 


Institutional Relations as an Organizational Community with the Same Identities 
Lastly, institutional relations were researched as an organizational community, 
defined as “a bounded set of forms with related identities” (Ruef, 2000, p. 658). 
In the context of the U.S. healthcare industry, Ruef (2000) has analyzed how new 
organizations are affected by their positioning of organizational identity concern- 
ing existing identities in the community. When organizations demonstrate similar 
identities, the author has found that they increase the probability of legitimation 
(Ruef, 2000). In line with that, McKendrick et al. (2003) have revealed that the fit 
between the individual identity of an organization and its collective, established 
identity significantly contributes to organizational legitimacy on a cognitive level. 

However, the presented studies on institutional relations have operationalized 
legitimacy mostly as organizational survival or growth and have not explored 
a specific level of organizational legitimacy or the role of societal values in 
organizational legitimacy. Furthermore, prior research on institutional linkages 
and legitimacy can mostly be found in organizational studies and sociology 
and have, to the best of my knowledge, not been linked to public relations or 
communications research so far. 
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4.5 State of the Research on Institutional Linkages 
and Intervening Variables in the Legitimation 


Process! 


The previous subchapters have shown that media coverage plays a critical role in 
shaping legitimacy judgments concerning an MNC and its activities. Moreover, it 
has been demonstrated how institutional linkages affect organizational legitimacy. 
Building on prior research (Baum & Mezias, 1993; Baum & Oliver, 1991), it can 
be assumed that corporate diplomacy news linking the MNC with an already- 
established actor in the host country’s environment (in terms of institutional 
linkages) positively affects organizational legitimacy perceptions compared with 
such news that does not display institutional linkages. This research examines the 
role of institutional linkages between a foreign MNC and the local government 
in the UAE. Consequently, the following hypothesis can be stated: 


Hl: Corporate diplomacy with institutional linkages to the host country’s govern- 
ment leads to a higher perception of organizational legitimacy (on the moral, 
pragmatic, and regulative levels). 


However, the previous literature has pointed to several intervening variables 
that may affect the relation between institutional linkages and organizational 
legitimacy. First, the effect of institutional linkages depends on the perceived 
legitimacy of the institution that an organization links itself to (Baum & Mezias, 
1993; Baum & Oliver, 1991). Applied to this thesis, the effect of the institu- 
tional linkages between the foreign MNC and the local government is assumed 
to depend on the perceived legitimacy of the UAE Government. The more the 
government is perceived as legitimate, the higher the MNC’s perceived legitimacy 
is (see Baum & Oliver, 1991). Moreover, it can be expected that the corporate 
diplomacy initiative expresses desirable outcomes contributing to the host coun- 
try’s society due to the orientation of corporate diplomacy initiatives toward the 
local community. When the corporate diplomacy initiative involves the govern- 
ment, the government may be perceived as acting in a (more) desirable manner 
(see Suchman, 1995), and the government’s legitimacy spills over to the per- 
ceived legitimacy of the MNC, as proposed by previous research (Baum & Oliver, 


! This chapter is partly derived from an article published in Public Relations Review 
by Marschlich, S., & Ingenhoff, D. (2022). Public-Private Partnerships: How Institutional 
Linkages Help to Build Organizational Legitimacy in an International Environment. Public 
Relations Review, 48(1), 102124, available online: https://doi.org/10.1016/j.pubrev.2021. 
102124. 
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1991; Kostova & Zaheer, 1999). These arguments lead to the second and third 
hypotheses: 


H2: Corporate diplomacy with institutional linkages to the host country’s 
government positively affects the perceived legitimacy of the government. 

H3: The perceived legitimacy of the government positively influences organiza- 
tional legitimacy. 


Moreover, it is assumed that due to the significant power and impact of the 
UAE Government on local society, the institutional linkage between a foreign 
MNC and the local government positively affects the perception of the corporate 
diplomacy issue. As Kostova and Zaheer (1999) have pointed out, information 
on foreign MNCs in any host country is scarce, leading to the liability of the 
foreignness of MNCs. The institutional linkage with the government, which can 
be regarded as a cognitive relationship between the MNC and the government, 
emerges (“bounded rationality,’ Kostova & Zaheer, 1999) and enhances the eval- 
uation of the MNC and that of the issues the company engages in (Kostova & 
Zaheer, 1999). Following this, it can be presumed that the perception of the issue 
promoted through the joint corporate diplomacy initiative between the company 
and the government can be positively affected by the government’s involvement. 
At the same time, as previous studies have indicated, issue legitimacy affects 
whether the organization is perceived as appropriate and proper and, in this sense, 
is regarded as legitimate (Chung et al., 2016; Coombs, 1992). Coombs’s study 
(1992) has shown that issues considered difficult or inappropriate harm the legit- 
imacy of the company that promoted this issue. Similarly, Chung et al. (2016) 
have found that issue legitimacy, conceived as the adequateness of an issue or an 
organizational action, positively influences the social environment’s acceptance of 
the organization related to the issue. Social acceptance and the perception of 
appropriateness constitute organizational legitimacy (Bitekine, 2011; Suchman, 
1995). Hence, the following hypotheses are stated: 


H4: Corporate diplomacy with institutional linkages to the host country’s 
government positively affects issue legitimacy. 
HS: Issue legitimacy positively affects organizational legitimacy. 


In addition, recent research has shown that people in the UAE highly trust the 
local government (Edelman Trust Barometer, 2020), which might be related to 
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its achievements in recent years regarding education, public health, and other 
public goods (Khaleej Times, 2016). The Edelman Trust Barometer (2020) has 
shown that the trust in UAE media outlets is significantly lower than the people’s 
trust in the government. In addition, the rated competence of the UAE media 
is significantly lower than the rated expertise of the UAE Government (Edelman 
Trust Barometer, 2020). Following Newell and Goldsmith (2001), trustworthiness 
and expertise are the two dimensions making up credibility. Therefore, it can be 
assumed that individuals perceive UAE news outlets as more credible when the 
government is involved since the UAE Government is more trusted and perceived 
as more competent compared to local media outlets. Finally, previous scholarship 
has suggested that organizational legitimacy is influenced by the perceived cred- 
ibility of the source in which organizational action is displayed and evaluated 
(Bachmann & Ingenhoff, 2016; Lock & Schulz-Knappe, 2019). In this thesis, 
the source of corporate diplomacy content is the news media. The media’s influ- 
ence on individuals’ perceptions and judgments depends on the extent to which 
individuals believe what they read in the media, conceived as media credibility 
(Finch et al., 2015). Finch et al. (2015) have analyzed the effects of environ- 
mental values and source credibility on legitimacy in the oil industry. They have 
found that media credibility significantly affects the evaluation of industry legiti- 
macy. Furthermore, Bachmann and Ingenhoff (2016) have explored the impact of 
CSR disclosure on organizational legitimacy and revealed that content credibility 
significantly affects this relation. In particular, the study has indicated a positive 
effect of content credibility on organizational legitimacy (Bachmann & Ingenhoff, 
2016). Following these arguments, the subsequent hypotheses are posed: 


H6: Corporate diplomacy with institutional linkages to the host country’s 
government affects media credibility. 


H7: Media credibility positively influences organizational legitimacy. 


A summary of the hypotheses can be found in Figure 4.1. 
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Figure 4.1 Model of the effects of corporate diplomacy on organizational legitimacy 
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Study Context: The Case of the UAE 5 


This chapter portrays the particularities of the UAE, chosen as the context for 
studying corporate diplomacy in this research. Referring to the global public 
relations framework (Sriramesh & Verčič, 2009, 2019), Dhanesh and Duthler 
(2019) have outlined that research in the Middle East needs to “contextual- 
ize insights based on political, economic, societal, organizational, media [...] 
cultures” (p. 80). This statement is particularly true because the region differs 
significantly from Western country contexts, and (Western) ethnocentricity char- 
acterizes much of the existing public relations research (Dhanesh & Duthler, 
2019; Sriramesh & Verčič, 2019). Therefore, the UAE’s particularities in terms of 
political, economic, cultural, and media systems are presented and linked to pub- 
lic relations and corporate diplomacy. By outlining the features of the economic, 
political, and media systems as well as cultural characteristics and discussing 
these in the context of public relations and corporate diplomacy, this chapter will 
provide a comprehensive contextualization of this thesis. 


5.1 The Political System and the Governmental Agenda 
in the UAE 


The UAE is a comparatively young country, founded only 50 years ago, in 1971, 
as a federation of seven emirates (Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Sharjah, Ajman, Ras al 
Khaimah, Fujairah, and Umm al-Quwain). Before that, Great Britain had ruled 
the seven sheikdoms since the beginning of the 19" century. The UAE is a 
family-ruled federation of absolute monarchies, in which one sheik rules each of 
the seven emirates. Building on the national constitution, the federal government 
and each emirate’s government have profound power over the economy, social 
life, and the media system (Ayish, 2003). One particularity in the UAE is the 
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power of the ruling families, who, in addition to the government officials, wield 
significant executive power and influence crucial decision-making processes con- 
cerning policies and economic activities. For instance, the ruling families have the 
right to grant licenses for concessions for oil production and extraction and import 
goods. Moreover, in many cases, members of the ruling families act as sponsors 
for foreign MNCs since foreign actors are not allowed to own more than 49% of 
land or property—which also applies to corporations and their subsidiaries (see 
Ulrichsen, 2017). Exceptions are the so-called “free zones,’ in which certain reg- 
ulations do not apply, and foreign actors are allowed to own more than 49% of 
a firm. In this regard, businesses operating in the UAE benefit from close per- 
sonal networks with the ruling families and the government (Al-Suwaidi, 2011). 
Therefore, it can be assumed that corporate diplomacy activities may particularly 
address government or ruling family members, which may come with advantages 
for the MNCs operating in the UAE. 

Despite the existence of federal cabinets (e.g., the Federal National Council) 
with several politicians representing each of the emirates in the UAE’s federal 
government, fully elected, democratic institutions are absent (Al-Suwaidi, 2011). 
Still, the UAE Government is mostly perceived as legitimate, particularly among 
the Emirati nationals: “Whether it is at the local level in the individual emirates 
or at the federal level, UAE leaders boast a sense of legitimacy that no one, even 
those on the fringes of the political process, doubts or disputes” (Al-Suwaidi, 
2011, p. 45). The government’s legitimacy might be explained by the UAE’s 
culture and its Arab heritage, in which hierarchies are highly appreciated, and 
leaders or individuals in senior positions are treated with high levels of respect 
and are rarely criticized (Yasin Fadol & Sandhu, 2013). The country enjoys high 
levels of social approval even though the political leaders have never attempted 
to integrate society members into decision-making (Al-Suwaidi, 2011). 

In authoritarian states such as the UAE, public relations is mainly directed at 
the country’s rulers or serves to build relationships with government members 
(see Young & McCann, 2019). Two-way communication between (public) orga- 
nizations and their environments is mostly absent (Kirat, 2006). Furthermore, in 
authoritarian states, corporate decisions are often made following the rulers, and 
restrictions on press freedom or censorship are often accepted by international 
corporations, as Hou and Zhu (2012) have found in their study on corporate pub- 
lic relations in China: “[k]eeping in line with the government themes is always the 
principle that each actor must comply with” (p. 922). As Kirat (2005) has pointed 
out, democratic institutions are the cornerstones of contemporary public relations. 
The absence of pluralistic opinions and decision-making processes in which dif- 
ferent levels of the local community can participate may have significant effects 
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on corporate diplomacy. Engagement (see section 2.3.1) mainly builds on the 
premise of a collective decision-making process involving not only business and 
government elites but also social actors (Johnston & Lane, 2018; Taylor, 2018). 

In recent years, the UAE Government has made several commitments toward 
its community, which can be found in the UAE’s national agenda, called “Vi- 
sion 2021,” and, most recently, “Area 2071” (UAE Government, 2018, 2020). 
Accordingly, the UAE’s governmental priorities touch upon all aspects of life, 
including an excellent healthcare and education system and a sustainable envi- 
ronment. All of these goals attempt to meet the national citizens’ demands 
and simulteanously often reflect nation branding efforts through which the UAE 
aims to differentiate the country from other countries in the Middle East region 
and become a global player in meeting the demands of modern society (Allagui & 
Al-Najjar, 2018). However, Ilkkaracan (2008) has noted that UAE nationals often 
associate modernity with Western values and perceive it as a threat to their 
cultural heritage. The “social conservatism among their small local population 
[is] inconsistent with their larger ambition of global image and modern reputa- 
tion,” resulting in a significant challenge for the UAE Government (Allagui & 
Al-Najjar, 2018, p. 71). This affects foreign companies operating in the UAE. 
From a neo-institutional perspective, MNCs must demonstrate that they meet 
their environment’s demands to gain legitimacy (e.g., Dowling & Pfeffer, 1975). 
In this regard, MNCs need to find ways to balance the (governmental, cultural, 
and social) norms and values of the UAE, which might include both conservative 
and Western values of their home country. Due to the local government’s power, 
MNCs predominantly consider governmental actors as one of their key stake- 
holders, and MNCs’ activities often follow governmental priorities (Tilt, 2016). 
Hence, corporate diplomacy efforts in the UAE are assumed to demonstrate align- 
ment to the dominant (Islamic) values in the UAE and are directed toward the 
UAE Government in the first place. 


5.2 The Economic System and the Relations 
between the Private and Public Sector in the UAE 


The UAE is considered an emerging country since it does not fully meet devel- 
oped economies’ standards (Kirat, 2016). However, the country has attracted 
substantial foreign direct investments within the last 20 years and is one of the 
world’s fastest-growing countries (Anadol et al., 2015; Kirat, 2006). Moreover, 
the UAE is among the largest exporters in the world, offering a tax-friendly envi- 
ronment for foreign MNCs, which, together with its high and rapid economic 
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development, attracts numerous foreign MNCs from all over the world (Rettab 
et al., 2009). As of now, employees do not have to pay any income tax, and in 
most business sectors, foreign companies pay no or very few taxes. Only since 
2018 has there been a value-added tax, affecting foreign companies and their 
services. At five percent, however, it is still comparatively low. In addition, there 
are various exemptions from paying this tax for certain services and goods (AHK 
Gulf region, n.d.). 

While the oil and gas sector has played the most critical role in the UAE’s 
economy for many years, the country increasingly seeks to diversify its econ- 
omy to become independent from its oil resources. For this reason, the UAE 
has invested in different fields, including financial services, renewable energies, 
tourism, and technology (Al-Suwaidi, 2011). In addition, the UAE Government 
seeks to develop the country’s human capital, including education, environment, 
and sustainability, to enable the long-term prosperity of the Emirati nationals 
(Al-Suwaidi, 2011). 

The UAE is unique in its population, comprising 80 to 90% expatriates 
from over 160 countries (Dhanesh & Duthler, 2019; Kirat, 2006). This feature 
results from the country’s rapid economic development, mainly profiting from 
the foreign workforce, particularly in the construction and manufacturing sectors 
(Al-Suwaidi, 2011). Moreover, the UAE has a young population, with almost 
50% of Emiratis being younger than 20 years (FCSA, 2017). Another particu- 
larity in the UAE is the blurring of lines between the public and private sectors, 
reflected in the numerous private-public partnerships. One reason for the vital 
link between the public and private sectors is that members of the ruling royal 
families own several private companies (Dhanesh & Duthler, 2019). In countries 
that predominantly build on monopolistic public sector businesses, the govern- 
ment is the most important or even the sole stakeholder in public relations efforts 
(Dhanesh & Duthler, 2019). However, as Kirat (2006) has noted, the increasing 
presence of private companies, particularly foreign ones, has positively influenced 
the profession of public relations in the UAE since increasingly more public rela- 
tions agencies and in-house public relations departments have emerged, which, 
over time, have become more competent and proficient. Moreover, this rise in 
private companies from foreign countries has led to the spread of international 
public relations agencies in the UAE (Ayish, 2005). 

Furthermore, the distribution of local and foreign workers in the private and 
public sectors is highly unbalanced in the UAE. In the private sector, only five 
percent make up Emirati employees, while in the public sector, the majority 
(60-70%) of the workforce comprises Emiratis (Dhanesh & Duthler, 2019). It is 
common in the Middle East region to work in the public sector since privatization 
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attempts are comparatively young. Due to partly higher wages and better working 
conditions in the public sector, national citizens still prefer the public over the 
private sector. However, since the country seeks to diversify its economy and 
increasingly privatize its public institutions, the UAE Government initiated the 
Emiratization program. This initiative encourages foreign private companies to 
employ Emirati citizens and offer training and workshops for Emirati youth to 
improve their professional skills. The latter seeks to fight youth unemployment, a 
primary challenge in the country (The National, 2017; World Economic Forum, 
2014), while the Emiratization program generally seeks to secure jobs for Emirati 
nationals over the long term (Ronnegard, 2011). 

In short, improving the quality of life of its citizens in terms of education, 
healthcare, sustainability, and the employment of nationals is a primary goal of 
the UAE Government (UAE Government, 2020). Therefore, the involvement of 
foreign MNCs is of high relevance (Sabouni, 2017). As a result, the UAE Gov- 
ernment promotes and encourages corporate engagement in societal issues that 
contribute to the country’s development (Tilt, 2016), pointing to the potential role 
of corporate diplomacy. Hence, it can be assumed that corporate diplomacy plays 
an essential role in the UAE. In addition, the UAE is highly attractive to MNCs 
because of its business opportunities and tax-friendly environment. Therefore, 
companies will strive to have a positive image in the country and toward the 
government to operate there in the medium and long term. Thus, the adjustment 
of companies to government priorities, as proposed by Duthler et al. (2015), may 
not only be based on the government’s general power or the companies’ fear of 
sanctions. Corporate adaptation could also be related to the financial advantages 
such as reduced or eliminated taxes. 


5.3 The Cultural Heritage of the UAE 


The UAE’s population is diverse, with 80-90% being expatriates, mainly from 
India, Pakistan, the Philippines, and a few percent from European countries 
(Gulf Labour Markets and Migration, 2016). Despite the multiculturality, with the 
nationals being a minority in their own country, the country is an Arab Muslim 
state that strongly builds on Islamic values, determining what is appropriate and 
affecting governmental regulations, such as in the form of the Shari’ah (Sardar, 
2003). Younger Emiratis increasingly integrate or adopt Western values. At the 
same time, older generations fear the “invasion of foreign goods and attitudes into 
their society” (Al-Suwaidi, 2011, p. 55), a danger to social cohesion. Therefore, 
the preservation of the Emirati and Arab cultural heritage is a vital priority of the 
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national agenda (UAE Government, 2018) and comes with challenges for public 
relations activities. As the literature has pointed out, in the UAE, public relations 
activities need to understand and adapt to the dominant, traditional cultural val- 
ues to raise public awareness (Al Khaja & Creedon, 2010; Creedon & Al-Khaja, 
2019) and influence the attitudes and behaviors of individuals (Kruckeberg, 1996). 

Previous literature has explored which cultural values in the Middle East are 
of particular relevance for public relations practitioners (Al-Kandari & Gaither, 
2011; AlSager & Al Hashimi, 2019; White & Alkandari, 2019) and has found the 
following core cultural variables: commitment to religion, respect for hierarchies, 
reluctance to social change, and group affiliation (Al-Kandari & Gaither, 2011), 
along with relationships building on honesty and the care for others in the com- 
munity, particularly family members (AlSager & Al Hashimi, 2019). Concerning 
companies’ societal engagement, its perception is strongly affected by Islamic 
values, in which philanthropy plays a major role (Katsioloudes & Brodtkorb, 
2007). The devotion to the local community is, for instance, reflected in the 
form of Zakat, a certain percentage of wealth that individuals and organizations 
are expected to spend on charitable giving. This became especially apparent in 
the 2017 “Year of Giving,’ which the UAE Government declared as the year 
in which people should focus even more on societal contributions (Duthler & 
Dhanesh, 2018; Zakaria, 2017). Companies are expected by the local society to 
demonstrate their societal commitment and giving back to the local community is 
an essential part of doing business in the UAE in an appropriate way (Tilt, 2016). 
Hence, it can be presumed that corporate diplomacy in the UAE is generally of 
high value from a societal perspective. From an organizational perspective, it can 
be assumed that corporate diplomacy is predominantly presented as social sup- 
port for the UAE’s community and as alignment with Islamic values, appreciating 
every individual’s social engagement. 


5.4 The Role of the Media in the UAE 


A country’s media system is closely related to its political system. Public opinion, 
freedom of expression, and a strong civil society affect how media actors define 
their role and how they can perform this role (Kirat, 2005). These variables can 
mostly be found in democratic countries only. Most Arab countries, including the 
UAE, still lack democratic institutions and freedom of speech, which negatively 
influences the professionalization of the media system and affects public rela- 
tions practices (Kirat, 2005, 2006). In the Arab world, and thus in the UAE, the 
media system is a critical component of the authoritarian environment on which 
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the country’s rulers are economically dependent (Richter & El Difraoui, 2015; 
Thomass, 2013). 

In the UAE, due to the federal presidential monarchy, the seven sheiks of the 
individual emirates control all areas of the political sphere, the commercial sector, 
and the media system (Richter & El Difraoui, 2015). The media system in the 
UAE, similar to the economic system, is characterized by rapid development and 
has a comprehensive infrastructure (in terms of access to media and technology), 
which stands out positively compared to other Arab countries. When the UAE’s 
media system began to develop in the early 1970s, UAE-based media compa- 
nies were primarily engaged in the distribution of government publications, and 
mass media products were used primarily for nation-building (Geissner, 2015). 
At the end of the 1970s, the first English-language daily newspapers, Gulf News 
and Khaleej Times, appeared, and even today, these have an Arabic-language edi- 
tion and an English version. Both news outlets are still the country’s most widely 
distributed daily newspapers (Arab Media Outlook 2016-2018, n.d.). These news- 
papers mainly aimed to promote the country to the numerous expatriates reading 
and reporting to their relatives and friends abroad. Another measure to promote 
and spread a positive image of the country and its rulers was the establishment 
in 1977 of the Emirates News Agency, Wakalat Anba’a al-Emarat (WAM), with 
the support of the international news agency Reuters. 

Although the media companies and the news agency are no longer 
government-owned but privatized, they are still largely financed by the UAE’s 
governmental institutions (at the national or emirate level) or are in the hands 
of members of the ruling families, often relatives of the government’s members 
(Geissner, 2015). An example of the close ties between media companies and 
the UAE’s rulers can be found in the case of Emirate News Incorporated (EMD), 
founded in 1989 as a non-governmental institution to promote media compa- 
nies. Members of the Al Nahyan family chair the EMI, while one of the Al 
Nahyan family’s members is the current president of the UAE, Khalifa bin Zayid 
Al Nahyan. Another example is the Emirati news agency WAM, which is still 
dependent on government funds even though it officially enjoys editorial free- 
doms. Thus, the most privileged media organizations are not independent of the 
UAE Government, even though some are not directly controlled. The indirect 
dependency between the political and media systems enables rulers to use the 
media as the voice of the government and to spread national ideologies, ulti- 
mately strengthening the legitimacy of the country and its government. In other 
words, the financial support of media companies by the UAE’s rulers ensures 
the loyalty of media makers toward the government (see Hahn & Alawi, 2015; 
Thomass, 2013). 
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Another critical pillar of the media system is the regulation of media content 
and distribution. The Media Law of 1972, specifying in Articles 70 and 71 that 
media outlets are not allowed to criticize rulers and express anything that threat- 
ens the state’s security or relationship to ally states, still applies today, albeit 
with slight changes (Geissner, 2015). Media content is monitored by the National 
Media Council, which also issues licenses for media companies. Moreover, media 
law does not protect journalists from certain sanctions, leading to avoiding sen- 
sitive media coverage subjects (see Weinberg, 2008). Journalists can be fined, or 
their visas will be withdrawn were they to cross the “red lines” (Duffy, 2013, 
p. 29). Furthermore, the UAE Media Law includes many provisions to protect 
public morals. Any information that may damage “the national unity or social 
peace or prejudice the public order and public morals” is prohibited (Article 42, 
UAE Media Law). The UAE’s public order and public morals are closely related 
to religion and culture. Hence, it can be concluded that its religious and cultural 
values strongly influence the UAE’s media system. For example, the media law 
mandated the reverence of Islam and other “heavenly religions” (Duffy, 2014). 
For this reason, anything that might be contrary to the teachings of Islam is 
prohibited from being publicly reported or broadcasted. In the past, some liberal 
statements by bloggers were considered a violation of public morals and punished 
with severe sanctions (Duffy, 2014). 

In summary, the government’s influence on the media system, the legal basis 
of media companies and journalistic products, and religious and cultural values 
have led to the development of a media culture characterized by self-censorship, 
a lack of free and critical reporting, and extensive positive news coverage on 
the country’s developments and the government (Ayish, 2003; Duffy, 2011). The 
media in the UAE can be regarded as a political instrument (see Richter & El 
Difraoui, 2015) aimed at ensuring the government’s power by setting the national 
agenda, building and increasing the country’s soft power, and influencing its 
image on local, national, and global scales (Geissner, 2015). Due to the strong 
link between the media and the political system in the UAE, public relations in 
the UAE is still often performed in conventional roles, using the media as medi- 
ators between the organization and its environment (Rizk, 2005). Thus, it can be 
assumed that MNCs seek to build good media relations and find ways of attract- 
ing media attention as much as possible to promote their corporate diplomacy 
efforts toward the government. Moreover, it is presumed that MNCs seek to use 
the tight relationship between media companies, for instance, by gaining eas- 
ier media access through good relationships with the government or addressing 
governmental actors through the media. 
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Due to media laws, the government’s power, and the media’s general function 
as a political instrument, the media does not function as a “watchdog.” Critical 
statements can only be reported if they do not negatively affect the country, 
its rulers, or the local community. As such, it can be assumed that the media 
in the UAE will not report critically on (corporate diplomacy) collaborations 
between MNCs and the UAE Government. Related to this, the more corporate 
diplomacy and the government’s agenda are perceived as intertwined, the more 
interest the media will have in companies and the dissemination of corporate 
diplomacy-related news. 

Because the media plays a critical role in corporate legitimation (e.g., Deep- 
house, 1996; see also section 2.3.3), it is highly relevant to examine the 
news coverage about MNCs and their corporate diplomacy efforts in the UAE 
media. While it cannot be assumed that the UAE media provides critical and 
independent coverage of companies, it can be argued that positive media cov- 
erage can increase a company’s visibility and its general perception in the UAE 
(especially toward government actors, who are tightly linked to the media), which 
may affect the company’s legitimacy in the UAE. 
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Method 6 


Four different research questions guide the current research project (see 
section 1.2, Figure 1). A combination of qualitative and quantitative empirical 
methods was chosen to answer the research questions since it enables an in-depth 
understanding of the phenomenon of corporate diplomacy. Mixed-method designs 
are assumed to add breadth and complexity to the study, enriching the knowledge 
and insights gained from its findings (Denzin, 2012). Particularly the mix of qual- 
itative and quantitative methods is increasingly used in social sciences since it 
allows the application of multiple perspectives, resulting in meta-interpretations 
(Olsen, 2004). This thesis used triangulation of methods to study corporate diplo- 
macy on the organizational, media, and general audience levels. This chapter 
presents each method and the procedure of every study in detail. 
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6.1 In-Depth Interviews: The Organizational Perspective 
on Corporate Diplomacy and Legitimacy! 


To answer the following research questions: (1) To what extent and how is corpo- 
rate diplomacy in the UAE performed as engagement with its social environment? 
and (2) To what extent and how is corporate diplomacy in the UAE used to gain 
organizational legitimacy? — this research took a qualitative approach. A qual- 
itative approach allowed for exploring in depth how practitioners present and 
interpret their experiences concerning corporate diplomacy, its challenges and 
particularities related to the specific country context of the UAE, and the role 
of relationships with actors in the organizational environment. Corporate legit- 
imation is a complex process of social constructions and qualitative research 
enabled the discovery of how individuals make meaning of actions. Further- 
more, it allowed for demonstrating how social patterns, such as institutional logic 
concerning organizational legitimacy building, evolve and are established (see 
Berg, 2007; Woods, 1992). Since this thesis is interested in exploring corpo- 
rate diplomacy embedded in a specific political, cultural, and economic context, 
a qualitative approach enhanced gaining profound perspectives into the unique 
conditions and circumstances of corporate diplomacy in the UAE (see Corbin & 
Strauss, 2008). In-depth interviews were chosen as a qualitative research method 
as this technique facilitated direct interactions with individuals and allowed for 
asking open-ended questions and further questioning in case additional insights 
were necessary (Rubin & Rubin, 2005). 


6.1.1 Sample 


Both theoretical and convenience sampling techniques were applied to draw the 
sample. Concerning the theoretical sampling, in the first step, the European coun- 
tries with the highest investment volumes in the UAE in recent years were 
selected, which include Switzerland, Germany, France, the United Kingdom, and 
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Research by Marschlich, S., & Ingenhoff, D. (202la). The Role of Public Relations 
in Corporate Diplomacy: How Relationship Cultivation Increases Organizational Legitimacy. 
Journal of Public Relations Research, available online: https://www.tandfonline.com/ 
doi/full/10.1080/1062726X.2021.1981332 and in Public Relations Review as Marschlich, 
S., & Ingenhoff, D. (2021b). Stakeholder Engagement in a Multicultural Context: The 
Contribution of (Personal) Relationship Cultivation to Social Capital. Public Relations 
Review, 47(4), 102091, available online: https://doi.org/10.1016/j.pubrev.2021.102091. 
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the Netherlands (The Arab Investment & Export Credit Guarantee Corporation, 
2016). In the next step, the 30 largest companies in market capitalization from 
each country were considered. Thirdly, MNCs that do not operate in the UAE, 
i.e., that do not have local management hubs in the UAE, were omitted. This 
procedure led to a total of 83 corporations”, which were requested to participate 
in an interview. The heads of the public relations departments were contacted via 
the email addresses made publicly available on the company websites. In cases 
where no contact information concerning the public relations department’s head 
was available, a person was reached that was stated as the contact on the MNCs’ 
websites. The interview request included specific information on the research 
study. It stated that the study aimed to interview executives responsible for plan- 
ning and implementing the company’s societal engagement in the UAE to learn 
more about MNCs’ societal engagement in the UAE. This remark was made 
to ensure the interviewees’ suitability to give comprehensive insights into the 
MNCs’ corporate diplomacy practices. In total, 21 MNCs agreed to take part in 
the interviews. 

Moreover, in terms of convenience sampling, it was decided to request the par- 
ticipation of the chief executive officers (CEOs) of leading international public 
relations agencies operating in the UAE for interviews. This decision was made 
since some interviewees from the European MNCs claimed that they were sup- 
ported by public relations agencies in their conception and execution of local 
societal activities. Seven major public relations agencies could be identified 
through initial research and were contacted via email, asking for participation 
in the interview study. As a result, four CEOs of international public relations 
agencies agreed to take part in the interview. By combining theoretical and con- 
venience sampling, several different views on corporate diplomacy in the UAE 
were possible, increasing external validity (Lincoln & Guba, 1985). 

The final sample consisted of 25 interviews with public relations executives 
from seven German corporations, five British MNCs, three Swiss corporations, 
three Dutch corporations, three French MNCs, and four public relations agen- 
cies. Since data collection reached the point of information saturation after these 
25 interviews and no new ideas had appeared, it was decided to finish the data 
collection after the 25 interviews. The interviewed MNCs were part of differ- 
ent sectors (including banking, food and beverages, healthcare, construction, and 
automotive). The interviewees varied in gender and had different cultural back- 
grounds. Except for two respondents, all interviewees were non-Emiratis. Further 


? The corresponding data can be found in Appendix A in the electronic supplementary mate- 
rial. 
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information on the interviewees is not presented at this point. Due to intervie- 
wees’ expressed feelings of insecurity in the UAE’s given research context, the 
interviewees were assured high confidentiality and full anonymization, which did 
not allow for additional identity-related questions. For this reason, it is also not 
disclosed which companies were interviewed. 


6.1.2 Procedure and Data Collection 


Before the interviews started, the interviewees’ informed consent was obtained’, 
and the interviewees were asked for permission to record the interviews. Fur- 
thermore, the participants were debriefed on the interview structure, and it was 
explained what the interviewer was referring to by “local, societal engagement” 
and other terms used in the interview to ensure external validity (Lincoln & Guba, 
1985). Finally, the interviewer emphasized the openness of the interview situa- 
tion, assuring high confidentiality and the full anonymization of the interview 
data. This step aimed at providing a comfortable interview atmosphere, allow- 
ing the respondents to express whatever they think and feel, thereby enhancing 
internal validity (see Lincoln & Guba, 1985). 

The interviews were guided by an interview protocol*, which was discussed 
beforehand with academic experts in public relations and strategic communication 
from a large Swiss university and a large university in the UAE. Moreover, the 
interview guide was tested and refined with practitioners before the data collec- 
tion started. Hence, the development of the research instrument included different 
academic and professional insights from both a Western country and a UAE per- 
spective, increasing the instrument’s validity and reliability. The interview guides 
for the public relations executives from the MNCs and the CEOs of the public 
relations agencies differed slightly regarding their reference object (companies: 
“your company”; agencies: “multinational corporations”). 

The interview guide consisted of five parts. The first part included questions 
on the interviewee’s position, allowing for a short introduction. In the second 
part, the interviewees were asked about the MNC’s societal engagement in the 
UAE, i.e., topics and motivations to engage in these activities. The questions did 
not refer to the term “corporate diplomacy,” as previous research has shown that 


3 The corresponding data can be found in Appendix C in the electronic supplementary mate- 
rial. Before the interviews were conducted, the study received institutional approval from a 
research ethics committee from a large university in the UAE. 

4 The corresponding data can be found in Appendix B in the electronic supplementary mate- 
rial. 
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MNCs are often unfamiliar with this term (White & Fitzpatrick, 2018). Next, 
the interviewer raised questions concerning the addressed social groups in the 
UAE and their expectations and asked about the role of engaging with the social 
groups indicated by the interviewee. The fourth part of the interview focused 
on the public relations activities employed. The final part of the interview guide 
included questions on the peculiarities of the company’s societal engagement in 
the given country context and the role of the MNC’s home country. At the end 
of the interview, the respondents were asked for further comments concerning 
the interview topic or the interview situation itself. At this point, and during 
the whole interview, when new issues emerged, the interviewer raised further 
questions to fully understand the interviewee’s thoughts. All questions were open- 
ended to encourage the interviewees to self-report as much in detail as possible. 
Moreover, all interviews were conducted in English. Since the interviewees and 
the interviewer have different language backgrounds and English is, in addition 
to Arabic, the main business language in the UAE (Dorsey, 2018), this approach 
seemed suitable. 

The author of this thesis conducted the interviews that took place in the two 
most important business hubs in the UAE, Dubai and Abu Dhabi, between Jan- 
uary and June 2019. All the interviews were conducted face to face. Except for 
two interviews, the interviews were recorded and transcribed. For the interviews 
that were not allowed to be recorded, the interviewer took notes in a detailed 
manner, which were transcribed immediately after the interview to ensure that 
most memories were still recallable. The interviews lasted between 37 and 79 
minutes and yielded 231 single-spaced pages of data. The audio data and the 
transcripts were fully anonymized and stored only in the interviewer’s notebook, 
secured with a password and only accessible by the interviewer. This procedure 
sought to ensure the confidentiality of the information related to the interviewees. 


6.1.3 Data Analysis 


The analysis of the interview transcripts followed the approach of qualitative 
content analysis according to Mayring (2000, 2008). The analysis aimed to sum- 
marize the main content of the interviews to investigate how corporate diplomacy 
is performed in the UAE, what role the engagement of different actors in cor- 
porate diplomacy activities plays, how this engagement process looks like, and 
whether and how companies use corporate diplomacy to gain legitimacy in the 
host country. The analysis was conducted using the qualitative analysis software 
MAXQDA. 
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A content-structuring content analysis following the approach of Mayring 
(2000, 2008) was conducted, aiming to identify and conceptualize content aspects 
and systematize them in the material. Accordingly, the different aspects of a 
topic build the categories and subcategories. Following Mayring (2000, 2008), 
the content-structuring content analysis included the following steps: 1) deriving 
main categories from the research question and the interview guide, 2) determin- 
ing units of analysis, 3) developing new categories and subcategories and their 
definitions, 4) applying and modifying categories, 5) coding of the entire body 
of material with the final categories, and 6) presenting the results and interpreta- 
tion. Hence, to develop the categories, this study followed a deductive-inductive 
approach (Mayring, 2000, 2008). This procedure allows for identifying emerging 
topics not covered by the deductively formed categories and finding subthemes. 

In particular, the deductive development of the categories was guided by the 
research questions, the themes of the interview protocol, and the theoretical work, 
including “corporate diplomacy initiatives and topics,” “motives and objectives,” 
“social groups addressed/involved,” “societal expectations,’ “engagement,” and 
“particularities in the UAE.” In addition, categories and subcategories were devel- 
oped inductively based on the data material, including main categories such as 
“partnerships,” “challenges of engagement,” and “alignment with expectations” 
and subcategories such as “employee engagement” and “community engagement” 
as subthemes of “engagement” or “internal expectations” and “external expecta- 
tions” as subthemes of the category “societal expectations.” In this way, the main 
categories represent broader themes, whereas subcategories represent aspects of 
the themes. 

Text passages relevant to the research interest were marked in the transcripts, 
representing units of analysis to assign and identify existing and emerging cat- 
egories. Text passages could be of varying length and comprise one or more 
sentences. While using the software, similar text passages were marked in 
the same color, whereas passages with different references or meanings were 
marked differently. In addition, memos were placed at marked locations to 
record ideas about the meanings and to reflect on them later. By re-reading 
the transcripts, focusing on the marked passages, and comparing them across 
all transcripts, categories could be revised and refined, and new categories and 
subcategories could be developed. In this step, the formulation and definition of 
the categories and their abstraction were frequently considered to ensure internal 
reliability (Mayring, 2008). When necessary, categories were modified, resulting 
in a final set of categories and subcategories. Subsequently, the entire body of 
data was (re-)coded, i.e., each text passage relevant to the research interest was 
assigned to a category or a subcategory. 
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In the next step, using MAXQDA, code matrices were created that included 
the categories and subcategories, the anonymized company name, the text pas- 
sages, and the memos. The final step was the scientific abstraction of the data 
material to find similarities and differences in the data and, in this way, to iden- 
tify specific patterns and indications of different corporate diplomacy approaches, 
i.e., engagement and legitimation strategies. For the sake of clarity, exemplary, 
directly cited statements are displayed in the results section. 


6.2 Content Analysis: The Media Perspective 
on Corporate Diplomacy and Legitimacy 


To answer the third research question—to what extent and how can the media 
coverage of corporate diplomacy contribute to organizational legitimacy ?—a quan- 
titative content analysis was employed. This method allows for investigating 
patterns in the media coverage of corporate diplomacy and, in this way, analyz- 
ing particular categories that form frame elements, which together build a media 
frame (see Matthes & Kohring, 2008, for this approach). Moreover, quantitative 
content analysis has been previously applied to organizational legitimacy research 
in the media (e.g., Deephouse, 1996; Marberg et al., 2016; Schultz, Marin et al., 
2013; Vergne, 2011) showing appropriate applicability. 


6.2.1 Sample 


Since this study sought to investigate organizational legitimacy constructions from 
the perspective of the MNC’s host country, in this case, the UAE, the most 
relevant media outlets in the UAE were chosen. Particularly regarding corpo- 
rate news, daily newspapers are regarded as a primary information source (see 
Williams & Delli Carpini, 2011). Thus, the newspapers with the highest reach 
in the UAE were identified, which are Khaleej Times and Gulf News (Arab 
Media Outlook 2016-2018, n.d.). Due to their reach, it can be assumed that 
the chosen newspapers reflect and influence organizational legitimacy percep- 
tions (see Deephouse & Suchman, 2008). Both newspapers are based in Dubai 
and have published local and international news daily since 1978 (Gulf News, 
n.d.; Khaleej Times, n.d.). Due to the investigator’s language competencies, the 
English-speaking versions of the two newspapers were considered. This approach 
seems appropriate since English is, in addition to Arabic, the UAE’s main lan- 
guage of business affairs (Dorsey, 2018). Moreover, comparing Arabic-speaking 
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and English-speaking media outlets in the UAE, Duffy (2013) has found that 
the news stories hardly differ except for sensitive issues, which barely apply to 
corporate diplomacy. 

In the first step, this study used the company names as keywords to find 
news articles about the largest European MNCs operating in the UAE. Several 
steps were necessary for selecting the largest European MNCs, described in detail 
in section 6.1.1. The corporation selection process yielded a total of 83 corpo- 
rations originating from France, Great Britain, Germany, Switzerland, and the 
Netherlands. The names of these companies were used as keywords, and due 
to the number of keywords, each company was searched separately. To access 
the newspaper articles, the electronic database “LexisNexis” was used, searching 
for each keyword for the period from January 1, 2014, until December 31, 2019. 
In the second step, the retrieved newspaper articles were read entirely, and those 
articles not referring to corporate diplomacy were excluded. As a result, the final 
sample consisted of 385 newspaper articles reporting on (at least) one of the 
selected corporations and its corporate diplomacy efforts. The newspaper article 
represents the unit of analysis. 


6.2.2 Categories and Coding Procedure 


A coding scheme was developed following an inductive-deductive approach, 
building on the news articles and previous literature on media frames, legitimacy, 
and corporate diplomacy. The coding scheme was divided into formal and content 
categories®, and each category was defined in detail, giving coding examples to 
increase the research instrument’s reliability. The formal categories included the 
name of the newspaper, the year, and the company name. The content categories 
were separated into two parts distinguishing between categories analyzing socio- 
political organizational legitimacy (moral, pragmatic, and regulative legitimacy) 
and cognitive organizational legitimacy. 

First, the coding scheme included several categories reflecting the four frame 
elements, according to Entman (1993), to analyze the newspaper articles regard- 
ing their contribution to socio-political legitimacy. These frame elements are 


5 The corresponding data can be found in Appendix A in the electronic supplementary mate- 
rial. 
6 The corresponding data can be found in Appendix D in the electronic supplementary mate- 
rial. 
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problem definition, causal interpretation, moral evaluation, and treatment rec- 
ommendation, together building a frame (Entman, 1993). This approach was 
suggested and applied by Matthes and Kohring (2004, 2008) and is used in an 
adapted form for this research. Each frame element comprised one or two cate- 
gories. The frame element “problem definition” consisted of categories coding the 
corporate diplomacy topic and involved actors conceived as institutional linkage. 
For instance, the subcategories included public health and education for the cate- 
gory “corporate diplomacy topic” and government or national companies within 
the category “institutional linkage.” As outlined before, an institutional linkage 
is conceived as “any explicit reference to or association with state institutions 
(government, judiciary, law enforcement), international institutions (global insti- 
tutions and international governments), and/or economic institutions (for-profit 
institutions)” and can contribute to the socio-political legitimacy of an organiza- 
tion (de Souza, 2010, p. 482). Again, the subcategories were coded with “1” for 
the occurrence of the topic or linkage or “0” if the news article did not refer to 
information related to one of the subcategories. 

Second, the frame element “causal interpretation” was analyzed through cat- 
egories coding the evaluation of organizational legitimacy and the dimension of 
legitimacy. It was coded whether the corporate diplomacy initiative and the cor- 
poration were endorsed or challenged and, if so, on which level of legitimacy 
(moral, pragmatic, or regulative). Following Suchman (1995), when the news 
article presented the company as contributing to the wider local community, and 
its corporate diplomacy efforts were regarded as the “right thing to do,” moral 
legitimacy was coded. When the article outlined that the MNC and its corpo- 
rate diplomacy initiative provided individual and collective actors with favorable 
exchanges, it was coded as contributing to pragmatic legitimacy (see Foreman & 
Whetten, 2002). Lastly, regulative legitimacy was coded when the company and 
its corporate diplomacy activity were presented as complying with governmental 
rules or expectations (Diez-Martin et al., 2019). 

Third, to analyze the frame element “moral evaluation,” the news article was 
reviewed regarding who was displayed as a beneficiary of the presented corpo- 
rate diplomacy initiative, for instance, local community members. Fourth, the last 
frame element, “treatment recommendation,” was analyzed by the category “sug- 
gestion,” which coded whether the news article was supportive or critical of the 
corporate diplomacy initiative. For instance, when the news article promoted the 
initiative by encouraging readers to take part in the activity, it was coded as sup- 
portive. Following previous scholars, all categories were coded only if applicable 
since certain frame elements can be absent (Entman, 1993; Matthes & Kohring, 
2008). Hence, if an article did not refer to, for instance, a beneficiary, all of the 
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subcategories of “benefit attribution” were coded with “0.” Simultaneously, mul- 
tiple subcategories could be coded with “1” if more than one subcategory could 
be applied. Furthermore, all subcategories belonging to the categories of each 
frame element were developed inductively, building on an initial coding of 20% 
of the entire body of data. 

Moreover, the second part of the coding scheme consisted of categories ana- 
lyzing cognitive legitimacy. These included the position of the company’s name in 
the newspaper article and the position of a quotation from a company’s represen- 
tative. The position of the company’s name and any quotations can increase the 
visibility of a company, contributing to its cognitive legitimacy (Kennedy, 2008; 
Lamertz & Baum, 1998). Both categories comprised subcategories that referred 
to the position in the text (e.g., the first third of the main text) and were coded 
with “1” if the company was named or quoted in the respective section or with 
“0” if not. Since the company could be named or quoted in different positions, 
each subcategory was coded separately. 

One coder conducted the content analysis of the newspaper articles, and 
the intra-coder reliability for each variable was calculated. The study relied on 
Cohen’s kappa coefficient, as it is considered a standard technique in content anal- 
ysis for analyzing the proportional reduction of error to measure the reliability 
of the dichotomous measures (see Wimmer & Dominick, 2000). The reliability 
of each variable was medium to high, ranging from .64 to 1.0,” with an average 
coefficient of .82. According to Banerjee et al. (1999), Cohen’s kappa coefficients 
of .75 or higher indicate excellent agreement, .40 to .75 is fair to good, and a 
value below .40 implies a poor agreement. The kappa values for the variables in 
this study indicate an excellent or good agreement (see Banerjee et al., 1999) and 
imply good-to-high intra-coder reliability (Neuendorf, 2009). 


7 The intra-coder agreements on each variable were as follows, presented per the main cate- 
gory. Issues—healthcare: k = .86; education & youth: k = .87; environment: k = .87; culture: 
K = .89; women’s empowerment: k = .79; Emiratization: k = 1.00; employee well-being: K 
= .66; Ramadan: « = 1.00; social need: k = .79; safety: k = .66. Institutional linkages— 
government: k = 1.00; national company: k = .1.00; international company: k = .93; social 
actors: K = .81; national NPO: k = 1.00; international NPOs: k = .66; national educational 
institutions: k = .66; international educational institution: k = 1.00. Corporate legitimacy 
ascription—challenging: k = 1.00; endorsing: k = .88; neutral: k = .82. Corporate legiti- 
macy dimension—moral: k = .89; pragmatic: k = .82; regulative: 1.00. Benefits—society: 
K = .83; government: kK = .66; partners: K = .68; company: K = .79; employees: k = .79; 
country: K = .64. Suggestion—supportive: k = .89; critical: k = 1.00. 
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6.2.3 Data Analysis 


Since the overall aim of the quantitative content analysis was to find patterns in 
the news coverage on corporate diplomacy and to examine whether specific media 
frames exist that contributes to organizational legitimacy building in the media, 
the data analysis followed an explorative approach. According to Entman (1993), 
a media frame consists of four frame elements. These elements may be com- 
bined in certain ways, resulting in the construction of media frames (Matthes & 
Kohring, 2008). Following previous studies (Baumann et al., 2003; Semetko & 
Valkenburg, 2000), exploratory factor analysis and cluster analysis were con- 
ducted using SPSS 26. Both statistical methods allow for uncovering structures 
in data and, in this regard, investigating media frames as a combination of frame 
elements that share the same characteristics among the analyzed categories. 

The analysis of the media frames sought to explore corporate diplomacy news 
articles and their contribution to socio-political legitimacy types. Socio-political 
legitimacy reflects how the media cover and evaluate a certain organization and 
its activities. In contrast, cognitive legitimacy rests on the an organization’s public 
recognition and visibility in the media (Deephouse et al., 2017; Suchman, 1995). 
Moreover, individual legitimacy judgments on a cognitive level are related to 
socio-political legitimacy and can hardly be regarded separately (Bitekine, 2011). 
For this reason, the media frames identified in the first step of the data analysis 
were further analyzed regarding their link to cognitive legitimacy. A cognitive 
legitimacy score variable was created as the sum of the categories “position of 
the company” and “position of the quotation.” Hence, the more often the com- 
pany’s name was mentioned in different positions and the more frequently it was 
quoted, the higher the score of the newly developed “cognitive legitimacy score” 
variable. Building on the results of the cluster analysis, a new category was cre- 
ated that included the number of the cluster assigned to each case (news article). 
Next, a one-way variance analysis (ANOVA) was conducted with the cognitive 
legitimacy score as the dependent variable and the cluster number (representing 
media frames 1, 2, or 3) as the independent variable. The ANOVA sought to mea- 
sure the differences between the cognitive legitimacy ascriptions of the identified 
media frames. 
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6.3 Experimental Survey: The Audience’s Perspective 
on Corporate Diplomacy and Legitimacy’ 


This study examined the influence of corporate diplomacy news with or with- 
out institutional linkages on organizational legitimacy by asking the research 
question to what extent and how do institutional linkages with governmental insti- 
tutions influence the effects of corporate diplomacy on organizational legitimacy? 
Applying an experimental design study with a survey, this study is the first 
to analyze the effects of corporate diplomacy communication on organizational 
legitimacy. Experimental design studies are an appropriate research design to 
test hypotheses on the causality between two or more variables and have been 
widely applied in previous public relations research (e.g., Einwiller et al., 2017; 
Jiménez-Castillo, 2016; Tao & Song, 2020). Moreover, surveys allow access to 
individual judgments of an organization (Fombrun, 2007) and have been used to 
measure organizational legitimacy through an experimental design by previous 
studies (Bachmann & Ingenhoff, 2016, 2017). 


6.3.1 Experimental Design, Procedure, and Sample 


This study employed a one-factorial (corporate diplomacy news without/with gov- 
ernmental, institutional linkages) experimental design embedded within a survey. 
In the first step, the respondents were given information on the research study, 
including remarks on the full anonymization and confidentiality of the survey 
data, and were asked to sign an informed consent form.” Then, the participants 
received information concerning the setting, in which they were asked to imagine 
reading an article in the newspaper they usually read to avoid any bias regard- 
ing the choice of newspaper for the stimulus. In the next step, the participants 
were randomly assigned to one of the groups, either receiving a newspaper arti- 
cle about corporate diplomacy without or with institutional linkages between the 
MNC and the local government. After that, the participants were exposed to a 


8 This chapter is derived in part from an article published in Public Relations Review 
by Marschlich, S., & Ingenhoff, D. (2022). Public-Private Partnerships: How Institutional 
Linkages Help to Build Organizational Legitimacy in an International Environment. Public 
Relations Review, 48(1), 102124, available online: https://doi.org/10.1016/j.pubrev.2021. 
102124. 

° The corresponding data can be found in Appendix F in the electronic supplementary mate- 
rial. The entire study design, including the informed consent, was given institutional approval 
by a large university’s research ethics committee in the UAE. 
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questionnaire that included several statements on the perception of organizational 
legitimacy on different levels (moral, pragmatic, and regulative legitimacy) and 
the intervening variables (governmental legitimacy, issue legitimacy, and media 
credibility). Moreover, the questionnaire included a statement on whether the 
initiative in the newspaper article was performed as a collaboration with the 
government (manipulation check) and asked for demographic information. 

The sample comprised UAE residents that have lived in the UAE for at least 
five years. The decision on this requirement was made due to the specific popula- 
tion in the UAE, which comprises 80 to 90% expatriates. Hence, it was assumed 
that the assessment of whether an organization contributes to the local community 
(in terms of moral legitimacy) or individual interests (in terms of pragmatic legiti- 
macy) or whether it aligns with governmental expectations (in terms of regulative 
legitimacy) was more likely to be valid if the individuals have lived in the coun- 
try for several years. A market research company based in Dubai performed the 
data collection by individually surveying the participants using a tablet-assisted 
system. The data collection took place in the UAE’s three largest cities, i.e., Abu 
Dhabi, Dubai, and Sharjah, in November and December 2019. 

In total, 199 individuals participated in the study, fully completing the ques- 
tionnaire. The number of participants among the two experimental groups was 
almost the same, with 99 individuals randomly receiving the corporate diplo- 
macy news manipulation without governmental, institutional linkages (control 
group) and 100 participants receiving fictitious corporate diplomacy news with 
governmental, institutional linkages (experimental group). Overall, participants 
were between 18 and 60 years old!° (24.6% 18-29 years, 30.2% 30-39 years, 
30.2% 40-49 years, 15.1% 50-60 years), and 50.3% of the sample were female. 
Furthermore, most of the participants were expatriates (87.9%), coming from 
Asia (70.4%), Western countries (12.6%), and Arab countries (5.0%), while the 
rest of the participants were Emirati (12.1%). Lastly, most participants had lived 
in the UAE for five to 10 years (45.7%). Around one-third of the participants had 
lived in the UAE for 11 to 25 years (34.2%), and around one-fifth (20.1%) had 
been in the UAE longer than 25 years or were born there. 


10 The research guidelines of Zayed University Dubai/Abu Dhabi were restricted to people 
aged 18 to 60. According to local ethical research guidelines, involving individuals older than 
60 was not allowed. 
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6.3.2 Development of the Stimulus 


Given that this study sought to investigate the effects of corporate diplomacy 
(without/with governmental, institutional linkages) on the organizational legit- 
imacy perceptions of the general audience, a fictitious newspaper article was 
created.'! Newspapers are one of the major sources for business-related content 
(see Williams & Delli Carpini, 2011) and of high importance for the formation 
of public legitimacy perception and judgments (Deephouse et al., 2017). Building 
on the research of news content on the corporate diplomacy activities of Euro- 
pean MNCs as part of the content analysis (see section 7.2), it was decided to 
include a corporate diplomacy initiative of the MNC “Danone,” which engages 
in the societal issue of public health education and nutrition. Danone is a food 
and beverage company that is popular across the UAE (see Arabian Gazette, 
2018), and researching for news on Danone on the electronic database LexisNexis 
showed that between 2014 and 2019, no negative news had been disclosed in the 
Emirati newspapers Gulf News and Khaleej Times. The topic of public health edu- 
cation and nutrition was chosen for two reasons. First, public health is among the 
UAE’s top priorities (UAE Government, 2018) and is equally important for males 
and females of several ages. In the UAE, many citizens face diabetes and obe- 
sity (Gulf News Report, 2019). Therefore, it can be assumed that public health 
and nutrition are considered relevant among different socio-demographic groups. 
Second, the chosen issue of health and nutrition is part of Danone’s core busi- 
ness, and, thus, it can be presumed that the stimulus material seems plausible 
for the study’s participants. The procedures concerning the chosen context of the 
stimulus sought to increase the study’s validity. 

Embedded within the news story were manipulations presenting either that the 
corporate diplomacy activity was initiated and performed by the MNC (Danone) 
alone (the control group without governmental, institutional linkages) or together 
with the UAE Government as a partnership (the experimental group with govern- 
mental, institutional linkages). To manipulate the institutional linkages with the 
government, the subtitle and the main text included four references to Danone’s 
collective engagement with the UAE Government in the initiative “Danone for 
Healthier Life,” as follows: 


!! The corresponding data can be found in Appendix A in the electronic supplementary 
material. 
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Ministry of Health collaborates with Danone Middle East celebrating ‘Danone for 
Healthier Life’ week 

Roger Miller, business executive officer at Danone Middle East, commented: “In part- 
nership with the Ministry of Health, our ‘Danone for Healthier Life’ initiative again 
reached thousands of UAE residents.” 

Within the project, initiated by Danone Middle East together with the UAE Govern- 
ment, participants had the opportunity to attend workshops to learn about diabetes. 
As Miller added, “By showing how to eat and live healthily, Danone, in collabo- 
ration with its partner the Ministry of Health, is committed to supporting the local 
community to achieve the highest standards of health.” 


In the stimulus of the control group, such references to the government were 
missing: 


Danone Middle East is celebrating ‘Danone for Healthier Life’ week 

Roger Miller, business executive officer at Danone Middle East, commented: “With 
our ‘Danone for Healthier Life’ initiative, we again reached thousands of UAE resi- 
dents.” 

Within the project, initiated by Danone Middle East, participants had the opportunity 
to attend workshops to learn about diabetes. 

As Miller added, “By showing how to eat and live healthily, Danone is committed to 
supporting the local community to achieve the highest standards of health.” 


Since the experimental design study examined the effects on organizational legit- 
imacy, the newspaper article included several statements that emphasized the 
MNC’s dedication to social values and norms in the UAE and the corporation’s 
commitment to the country, demonstrated through the corporate diplomacy activ- 
ity as well as the value of the initiative for individual interests. These statements 
reflected organizational legitimacy on the moral, pragmatic, and regulative levels 
(see Diez-Martin et al., 2019; Suchman, 1995) and were included in both the 
control and the experimental groups’ stimulus material. 


6.3.3 Measurement, Pre-test, and Statistical Measurement 
Model Validation 


Independent, Dependent, and Mediating Variables 

The independent variable in this study was corporate diplomacy with or without 
institutional linkage. Respondents were randomly assigned to one of the two 
conditions. The variable was measured as a dummy variable, with “0” for the 
corporate diplomacy news article without institutional linkages (control group) 
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and “1” for the corporate diplomacy news article with institutional linkages to 
the government (experimental group). 

Three organizational legitimacy levels (moral, pragmatic, and regulative legit- 
imacy) represented the dependent variables. Measures for moral legitimacy were 
used, slightly adapted from Bachmann and Ingenhoff (2016), and included four! 
items, e.g., “From my point of view, the corporation makes an important contri- 
bution to UAE society.” Four newly created items measured pragmatic legitimacy 
since it had not been analyzed before in the conceptualization as to what degree 
the organizational actions contribute to individual self-interests (Bitekine, 2011). 
The newly developed items reflected the impression that the MNC’s initiative con- 
tributed to personal interests and benefitted the individual; for instance, “I think 
the corporation and what it does in its initiative has value for me.” Similar to 
pragmatic legitimacy, regulative legitimacy had not been measured before in how 
this thesis conceptualized the variable. Regulative legitimacy was conceived as 
the extent to which the organizational activities were perceived as fulfilling gov- 
ernmental demands and being accepted by the government (Diez-Martin et al., 
2019). Following this, four new items were created, measuring the perception 
of the contribution of the MNC’s activity to governmental expectations and its 
assumed congruence with governmental rules, including “In my opinion, the cor- 
poration behaves in a way that complies with UAE governmental rules.” The 
items of the variables were rated on five-point Likert scales (1 strongly disagree, 
5 strongly agree). 

The measurement for issue legitimacy was developed following Chung et al. 
(2016), while media credibility was analyzed using a slightly adapted version 
of Finch et al.’s (2015) measurement. Lastly, governmental legitimacy was mea- 
sured with a newly developed item, building on the conception of organizational 
legitimacy by Bitekine (2011), adapted to the government. All the items were 
rated on five-point Likert scales (1 strongly disagree, 5 strongly agree). Table 6.1 
presents an overview of the latent variables, their items, and the sources. 13 


12 Initially, six items were developed. However, a pre-test of the measurement resulted in a 
list of four items included in the survey (see section 6.3.3). 

'3 The corresponding data can be found in Appendix E in the electronic supplementary 
material. 
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Table 6.1 Variables with items and sources 


Variables and items* 
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Sources 


Moral legitimacy 


mlegl I have the impression that the corporation complies with Bachmann & 
social norms and values. Ingenhoff 
mleg2** | From my point of view, the corporation makes an important (2016) and 
contribution to UAE society. an 
mleg3 I think the corporation promotes social welfare through its 
activity. 
mleg4 It seems to me that the corporation acts in a way that is 
beneficial for the UAE society. 
mleg5*** | In my opinion, the corporation acts consistently with socially 
accepted norms and values in the UAE. 
mleg6*** | I believe the corporation complies with the norms and values 
of UAE society. 
Pragmatic legitimacy 
plegl I have the impression that the corporation acts in a way that is | Bitekine 
beneficial for me. (2011) and 
pleg2** In my opinion, what the corporation does in its initiative is Suchman 
responding to my personal interests. (1995) 
pleg3 I think the corporation and what it does in its initiative have 
value for me. 
pleg4 I think the corporation and its activities contribute to my own 
well-being. 
pleg5*** | I have the impression that I get certain commitments with the 
corporation and its activities. 
pleg6*** |I believe what the corporation does is good for me and my 
objectives. 
Regulative legitimacy 
rlegl I believe that the corporation follows government regulations. | Chung et al. 
rleg2 I think that the corporation and its activity meet (2016) and 
the expectations of the UAE Government. Diez-Martin 
f = - Ze et al. (2019) 
rleg3** I believe that the corporation and its activity would be 
accepted by the UAE Government. 
rleg4 In my opinion, the corporation behaves in a way that complies 


with UAE governmental rules. 


(continued) 
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Table 6.1 (continued) 


Variables and items* Sources 


Moral legitimacy 


rleg5*** | I think that the UAE Government would support such a 
corporation and its activity. 


rleg6*** |In my mind, the corporation and its activity are appropriately 
within UAE governmental demands. 


Governmental legitimacy 


govleg The UAE Government makes good decisions that benefit me | Bitekine 
and my surroundings. (2011) 

Issue legitimacy 

issleg I have a very positive opinion about the issue the corporation | Chung et al. 
is engaged in. (2016) 

Media credibility 

medcred |I believe what I read in the newspaper about this corporation | Finch et al. 
and its activity. (2015) 


Note: * All items were judged on a Likert scale, from | “strongly disagree” to 5 “strongly 
agree.” 

**The item was deleted for the main data analysis, building on the prior confirmatory factor 
analysis. 

***The item was deleted before the survey due to the results of the measurement pre-test. 


Pre-test of Stimulus Material and Measurement 
The stimulus material and the measurement were pre-tested in three rounds to 
increase the study’s validity. First, a group of students at an Emirati university 
(N = 14) was asked to participate in an item-sorting task, following Anderson 
and Gerbing’s (1991) approach. For this, the students read the description of each 
construct, using colloquial expressions and the items developed by the investiga- 
tor. After that, they were asked to assign each item to the construct they believed 
matched best and, in the next step, to rate which items indicated the construct 
best. The item-sorting task is a useful means by which to assess the substantive 
validity of the measurement (Anderson & Gerbing, 1991). Building on this task, 
scores for each item were calculated, resulting in a list of good and less suit- 
able items. Furthermore, the students and the investigator openly discussed the 
stimulus material concerning its clarity, length, and wordings. 

Second, the pre-test involved another student sample from a Swiss university 
(N = 13) that was given the stimulus material, a description of the constructs, 
and a list of the items that belonged to each construct. Then, they were asked to 
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evaluate each item regarding how easy it was to understand and how much they 
thought it reflected the construct. The students rated the clarity and suitability of 
each item individually. Moreover, the items and the stimulus material were openly 
discussed, and the notes of this discussion, together with the students’ evaluations 
of the items, provided the investigator with helpful comments and suggestions 
for improving the items and the stimulus material. In the last step, the pre-test 
included a discussion with academic experts (V = 17), who were asked to give 
feedback on the measurement and the stimulus material to assess face validity. 
For this step, a questionnaire was developed, assessing the items’ appropriateness 
and the stimulus material’s suitability. The questionnaire included the investiga- 
tor’s conceptualization of the constructs, a list of the items for each construct, the 
stimulus material, and closed-ended and open-ended questions to examine the 
research instrument’s adequateness. 

The analysis of the responses, the item-sorting task of the student samples, 
and the comments of the academic experts led to minor changes in the word- 
ing of the items and the stimulus material. Second, the items evaluated as the 
least suitable were deleted, resulting in four items for each construct of moral, 
pragmatic, and regulative legitimacy. Lastly, the construct of cognitive legitimacy 
had been included in a prior version of the questionnaire. However, building on 
a reconsideration of the literature and the comments of the academic experts, 
it was decided to exclude the construct. The main reason for this decision was 
that cognitive legitimacy, reflecting a taken-for-grantedness and evolving over a 
relatively long time, is hard to measure in a one-time survey. Table 6.1 presents 
an overview of all items and shows which items were deleted as a result of the 
pre-test. 


Measurement Model Validation 

A confirmatory factor analysis (CFA) was conducted to test the specification 
of organizational legitimacy with three factors (moral, pragmatic, and regulative 
legitimacy) and the measurement model. The model was estimated with SPSS 
Amos Graphics 25, using maximum-likelihood (ML) bootstrapping on 5,000 
samples. 

First, the results of the CFA revealed that the one-factor model (all legitimacy 
items as one factor) did not fit the data well. The overall model fit (x2(54) = 
521.38, p < .001, CMIN/DF = 4.43), the root mean square error of approximation 
(RMSEA) = 0.13, the comparative fit index (CFI) = 0.80, the normative fit 
index (NFI) = 0.78, the Tucker-Lewis index (TLD = 0.75, and the standardized 
root mean square residual (SRMR) = 0.84 were not adequate as the mentioned 
values were not in line with the recommended ones (see, Brown, 2015; Hu & 
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Bentler, 1999). The three-factor model (four legitimacy items each factor with 
moral, pragmatic, and regulative legitimacy being one factor each) led to a more 
appropriate overall model fit compared to the one-factor model (x 2(22) = 226.26, 
p < .001, CMIN/DF = 1.8, RMSEA = 0.13, CFI = 0.93, NFI = 0.91, TLI = 
0.90, and SRMR = 0.07). Hence, the three-factor model fit the data better and 
was further used for the data analysis. 

Since the overall model fit of the three-factor model with four items per each 
latent construct (moral, pragmatic, and regulative legitimacy) cannot be regarded 
as sufficiently well-fitting in light of the presented model fit values (Brown, 
2015; Hu & Bentler, 1999), the lowest standardized parameter estimates and the 
largest error covariances in the modification indices of the model were consid- 
ered (Brown, 2015; Byrne, 2001). This inspection led to the deletion of the items 
(“mleg2,” “pleg2,” and “rleg3”) with the lowest standardized estimate in each of 
the three factors. Furthermore, building on the modification indices, error terms 
were related to the factors (the error term of “mleg 4” was related to the latent 
variable “pragmatic legitimacy,” and the error term of “rleg 1” was related to the 
latent variable “moral legitimacy”), which is reasonable due to the conceptual 
relationship of the legitimacy factors. As a result, a nested model was built that 
showed a good overall model fit (x2(22) = 37.79, p = .011, RMSEA = 0.06, 
CMIN/DF = 1.8, CFI = 0.99, NFI = 0.98, TLI = 0.98, and SRMR = 0.03) 
(Brown, 2015; Hu & Bentler, 1999). 

In the nested model, all items were significantly related to their latent vari- 
ables (p < .001), showing high standardized regression weights (> .83), which 
indicates a high construct validity (Brown, 2015). Moreover, the latent constructs 
showed a high reliability (moral legitimacy: Cronbach’s a = 0.91; M = 4.08, 
SD = 0.79; pragmatic legitimacy: Cronbach’s a = 0.92, M = 3.73, SD = 0.91; 
regulative legitimacy: Cronbach’s a = 0.92, M = 4.20, SD = 0.76). Next, after 
the measurement model fit could be verified, discriminant validity was assessed, 
indicating that the correlations of the items with the items of the corresponding 
latent construct were higher than with the items of the other two latent variables. 
Therefore, discriminant validity was shown (Kline, 1998). Finally, convergent 
validity was examined by investigating the factor loadings of each item on the 
latent constructs, demonstrating that all items loaded significantly (p < .001) on 
the proposed factor. Thus, good convergent validity could be asserted (Ander- 
son & Gerbing, 1988). See Table 6.2 for the correlation matrix and Table 6.3 for 
an overview of the final measurement, including the loadings of each item on its 
factor and the means and standard deviations for each factor. 
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1. Moral legitimacy 1 .79 
2. Pragmatic legitimacy .663** 1 91 
3. Regulative legitimacy .843** | .612** 16 
4. Media credibility .770** | .681** 1.00 
5. Issue legitimacy TAIRE TASE .88 
6. Governmental legitimacy |.631** |.507** 1.00 


Note: N = 199 


*All items were judged on a Likert scale from 1 “strongly disagree” to 5 “strongly agree.” 
**Correlation is significant (p < .01) (two-sided) 


Table 6.3 Measurement model of the three organizational legitimacy factors with factor 


loadings, means, and standard deviations after validation through CFA 


Factor Item Loading on M SD 
the factor 

Moral legitimacy | mlegl 19% 4.15 .878 

a=0.91 mleg3 888%** 4.12 894 
mleg4 .866*** 4.12 894 

Pragmatic plegl 909% 3.69 971 

legitimacy 

a = 0.92 pleg3 908*** 3.69 .996 
pleg4 85944% 3.77 1.022 

Regulative rlegl ‚916*** 4.27 .831 

legitimacy 

a = 0.92 rleg2 825*** 4.07 911 
rleg4 .911*** 4.26 .842 


Note: *** p < .001 
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Results 7 


7.1 The Perspectives of MNCs on Corporate Diplomacy’ 


This subchapter presents the results of the first study, which sought to answer, 
firstly, to what extent and how is corporate diplomacy in the UAE performed as 
engagement with its social environment? and, secondly, to what extent and how is 
corporate diplomacy in the UAE used to gain organizational legitimacy? 

In the interviews, the MNCs explained that corporate diplomacy is performed 
with different actors in the host country’s environment, including governmental 
actors and authorities, educational institutions, other MNCs, and NPOs. More- 
over, the companies mentioned that they seek to address and involve community 
members, such as youths, disadvantaged people, employees, and the media. 
In this way, the interviewees firstly pointed to actors they collaborate, where 
corporate diplomacy is particularly reflected in partnerships. The respondents 
highlighted the role of (personal) relationship cultivation and building networks. 


! This chapter is derived in part from an article published in Journal of Public Relations 
Research by Marschlich, S., & Ingenhoff, D. (2021a). The Role of Public Relations in Corpo- 
rate Diplomacy: How Relationship Cultivation Increases Organizational Legitimacy. Journal 
of Public Relations Research, available online: https://www.tandfonline.com/doi/full/10. 
1080/1062726X.2021.1981332 and in Public Relations Review as Marschlich, S., & Ingen- 
hoff, D. (2021b). Stakeholder Engagement in a Multicultural Context: The Contribution 
of (Personal) Relationship Cultivation to Social Capital. Public Relations Review, 47(4), 
102091, available online: https://doi.org/10.1016/j.pubrev.2021.102091. 
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Secondly, corporate diplomacy was described as civic and employee engage- 
ment, which seems less strategic. Lastly, the interviews emphasized the role 
of the corporate culture and the UAE’s multiculturalism in affecting corporate 
diplomacy. 

In the following, different perspectives on corporate diplomacy related to the 
different actors within the host country, are presented. By doing so, the role of the 
specific expectations and values and how the MNCs deal with these are portrayed, 
given that organizational legitimacy perceptions emerge from the individual, soci- 
etal, and governmental expectations of the organization and its activities and the 
degree to which they are met. 


7.1.1 Engagement with the Government: Alignment 
with the National Agenda 


The interviewees explained that in the UAE, the key actor in corporate diplo- 
macy is the government, stating that a large extent of the initiatives is planned 
and implemented by the MNCs in collaboration with the UAE Government: “First 
and foremost, there is the government and the regulators that you make sure that 
we engage with” (EC).* Corporate diplomacy as governmental engagement can 
include various topics such as engagement in public health, environmental issues, 
or education. One respondent emphasized the government’s role by referring to 
corporate diplomacy as a “B2H approach—Business to His Highness” (EC). The 
reasons making it necessary to include the government are, first, the permis- 
sion to access the local community. Due to governmental restrictions, MNCs 
cannot directly engage with local community members without permission or 
government involvement. Second, the engagement with the government comes 
with increased recognition of corporate diplomacy; third, access to a broader net- 
work, and; last, favorable conditions emerging from long-term relationships. All 
these reasons are related to the social and regulative power of the government 
and its impact on corporate activities. Moreover, participation in governmental 
issues comes with higher media recognition and endorsement, as the interviewees 
declared. 


When you talk about the power of the government, I mean, they make life very easy 
for people. I have lived here for 15 years, and I love it. [...] And I think most people 
accept that they want to be here, and I will take the best of this, which is good for me. 
(PRA) 


2 In this chapter, EC refers to the statements of the “European corporations,” while PRA is 
related to the statements of the interviewees of the public relations agencies. 
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Because the only way to get visibility and recognition is through the government, 
which is, let’s say, endorsing your initiatives and endorsing your solutions, endors- 
ing your positions, and then which help other community members to look at you as, 
ok, you are a member of the community. (EC) 


The MNCs further pointed to the interdependence between the government and 
foreign companies. Not only do the MNCs profit from public-private partner- 
ships in terms of higher reach and beneficial outcomes, but the government does 
as well. According to the interviewees, since the government made several com- 
mitments to its citizens to improve social welfare in a comparatively short time, 
the country depends on the expertise and knowledge of foreign MNCs concerning 
societal issues. One respondent claimed that corporate diplomacy initiatives with 
governmental involvement are a win-win situation due to the synergy effects, and 
partnerships are widespread in the UAE, mostly because they are inherent in the 
country’s culture and history. 


They [governmental entities] need partners to help step in because [...] neither the pri- 
vate sector alone nor the NGOs or the government can do this individually. It has to be 
done together. So, it is much easier to go and talk to them because their commitment 
is there, and we say we need x, y, z to help us make it happen. (EC) 

There is a great thing about the UAE, the UAE was built on partnerships between the 
government and the private sector, so it is not hard to sell. So, the government is abso- 
lutely open to private-public partnerships. So, it is not like closed doors; the doors will 
always be open for every multinational. (PRA) 


Concerning the specific expectations of the government, the companies stated 
that the government awaits their contribution to the national priorities set in the 
UAE political agenda. In this regard, the MNCs often stated that they aim to 
align with the political agenda as much as possible. MNCs particularly seek to 
demonstrate their commitment to the national citizens, the Emiratization program, 
and other issues contributing to the nation’s societal and economic progress. The 
respondents highlighted that the national agenda, communicated as the “Vision 
2021” for the whole country, is clear and encourages the engagement of private 
companies, making it easier for the MNCs to “follow.” 


The vision that they have and that they preach [...] is something that is very special to 
the UAE. And that vision is communicated often and clearly and creatively to engage 
both the public and businesses to follow that vision and support the vision. (EC) 


Apart from the national agenda, often serving as a significant point of refer- 
ence for planning corporate diplomacy, the interviewees explained that attending 
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forums and events offered by the government helps them foresee governmental 
priorities and allows them to engage in an ongoing dialog with governmental 
actors. Lastly, the companies pointed to emerging regulatory frameworks that, to 
a certain extent, encourage or even urge them to engage in local societal issues. 
However, as the respondents further explained, when a company engages with 
governmental actors and is open to their feedback, it can identify their expecta- 
tions accordingly, which may provide the company with a pioneering and leading 
role compared to others not following such course of action. 


They [governmental institutions] are still developing [this policy and] [...] how this 
is going to look like, and if it’s mandatory or not. But, as I just put together what we 
did in terms of corporate social activities last year, we are quite regularly asked, one 
way or the other, to report on what we do. And, of course, this helped. If we then, a 
week later, sit with the government again, we can also show that. (EC) 

This is where, I mean, the engagement helps because we can only know what the 
expectations are, what is their feedback when we engage with them. So, for example, 
on the government side, it’s about abiding by regulations and leading other compa- 
nies. You know, as [company name], we want to lead and take action, maybe faster, 
so that other companies follow, and we gain that attraction. Yes, they are expecting us 
to be there; they are expecting us to be feasible, to showcase, to contribute. (EC) 


7.1.2 The Role of Relationship Cultivation, Networks, 
and Strategic Alliances 


According to the interviews, corporate diplomacy with the government or corpo- 
rate partners often builds on continuous long-term relationship cultivation, highly 
relevant for strategic reasons. First, the long-term orientation of relationships with 
local institutions, including the government, local NPOs, and local companies, is 
inherent in the UAE culture. The main goal of long-term relationships is building 
trust, loyalty, and mutual respect, which were declared essential values for doing 
business with the locals. The respondents did not emphasize how exactly trust 
and loyalty are built, but frequently stated that it automatically emerges through 
long-lasting relationships and networks. 


You start by showing “that you are doing great and you are doing well for the commu- 
nity. [...] It goes to your key stakeholders like the government, regulators, and others 
because you need them. Next time, you need to discuss to be open and transparent. 
[...] And then, you have this kind of domino effect because it further impacts poten- 
tially or directly a lot of other stakeholders and [...] because you build trust, and in 
this region, you really need to go by the halo effect. You start from a very specific 
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project, but then it has a bigger impact because, again, it is a region where networks 
and relationships are very important. So, trust is something you can transfer through 
your network. (EC) 


Second, relationship-building with established institutions, mainly the UAE Gov- 
ernment or individuals that are close relatives or friends of governmental actors, 
was explained as increasing the companies’ networks. For instance, when a 
foreign company works with the government, it gains access to relevant per- 
sons in the NPOs and vice versa, as was clarified by the interviewees. Local 
NPOs, regulated mainly by the local government, are essential for corporate 
diplomacy activities since they already have the infrastructure to improve social 
well-being and the knowledge of the local community. Moreover, governmental 
actors and NPOs such as “Dubai Cares,” a local charity organization, are more 
trusted and credible because the local citizens and local companies are more 
familiar with them, according to the interviewees’ statements. In this regard, good 
relationships are the key to broadening the companies’ networks and trustworthi- 
ness regarding the foreign MNCs’ corporate diplomacy efforts. The UAE was 
referred to in the interviews as a “relationship society,” in which trust and loyalty 
are important factors. 


They put their name. That is important because it gives consumers greater credibility. 
Otherwise, it is just seen as a marketing activity versus an important activity. That is 
important for the country, you know. That element of credibility is very important. So, 
we do that school campaign as I told you, signal, lifebuoy, handwashing. (EC) 


Relationship cultivation can build on informal and direct or formal communi- 
cation. For the latter, company representatives explained the relevance of the 
Memorandum of Understanding (MOU), a signed agreement between the MNC 
and governmental actors. MOUs are common in the UAE and define and specify 
the conditions and activities of a given collaboration. MOUs can be unspe- 
cific initially, but building on reoccurring meetings, tasks, and objectives, they 
become more explicit and can be redefined according to the interests of the 
actors involved. In this way, the respondents clarified that MOUs build the frame- 
work for most partnerships with the government—and also with other actors. 
MOUs serve as a foundation for corporate diplomacy aimed at gaining a mutual 
understanding of the purpose of the collective initiatives. 

Regarding informal engagement, the respondents explained the role of “Ma- 
jlis meetings,” a cultural particularity in the UAE where participants mix business 
topics with personal affairs. Majlis meetings were predominantly associated with 
governmental actors in the interviews. However, talking about personal issues 
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is highly important in the UAE, particularly when dealing with Emirati lead- 
ers, as the interviewees explained. MOUs and Majlis meetings were outlined 
as highly relevant for the companies as they allow them to gain insights into 
external expectations and cultivate long-term relationships. At the same time, 
dialogic conversations allow the rapid determination of opportunities and bound- 
aries. However, MNCs should be aware of the specific communication styles used 
in the UAE, as one interviewee of a public relations agency noted: 


Like everywhere else in the world but more here, loyalty is important and patience is 
also very, very important. Once you make a friend here, you make them for life. So, 
I think it is very, very important that companies are patient. Because I got the way, 
you [Europeans] develop a relationship. Here, when sitting in a Majlis or coffee shop 
or in the office, you have a meeting of 45 minutes, and for the first half an hour, you 
don’t talk about the subject. That is the culture of the region. MNCs coming into the 
region have to understand that you don’t go and knock on the door, here is my thing, 
[...] They want to know you as a person, trust, loyalty, all these values are there, but 
on a long-term, it pays off. (PRA) 


Furthermore, relationships with media actors are significant to corporate diplo- 
macy. Building on personal communication and regular meetings, the MNCs 
explained that they discuss what is considered a relevant topic from the media 
perspective and which story might have a higher opportunity to be covered. For 
instance, one respondent explained that s/he has all critical journalists on his 
WhatsApp, texting them from time to time directly to meet with them for a cof- 
fee and shisha. The close relationships with media actors were explained by the 
peculiarities of the UAE media system, which is not liberal and is controlled by 
the government. Therefore, (uncritical) issues related to the government are part 
of the editorial agenda, as the respondents further explained. Media coverage is 
important because it gives the MNCs a platform to reach citizens, which can be 
difficult due to governmental restrictions on civic engagement. In addition, media 
coverage contributes to relationship-building with potential collaborators, such as 
local NPOs. 


There is a sensitivity, the culture, the media system. In Europe, we have a liberal 
media system, but the media in the UAE are controlled. There is an editorial agenda. 
You meet the journalists on a regular basis, and they tell you. It is double-edged in the 
UAE. The positive thing is the visibility here. It is easy to navigate. (EC) 

We have, sometimes, you know, you have an article in the newspaper, and then, three 
weeks later, you have an NGO coming to you and say we have seen that that is inter- 
esting, can we discuss it. Or an academic or a lot of things. Because you build trust, 
and in the region, you really need to go by the halo effect. (EC) 
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In addition to collaborations with local actors, the MNCs cooperate with other 
international companies on corporate diplomacy, mostly with MNCs from the 
same sector. According to the respondents, this engagement involves a couple 
of companies building an alliance to contribute to societal issues relevant to the 
country, mainly reflected in activities related to the companies’ core business. 
Such collaborations initially involve two companies that know each other from 
corporate forums, or one company directly reaches out to similar companies in 
terms of competitors, as the interviewees claimed. Then, smaller collective ini- 
tiatives are implemented, and, as they grow, they get more visibility such that 
increasingly more companies join. As the companies emphasized, such alliances 
enable them to show a more substantial commitment to the community and the 
government due to synergy effects. Having several MNCs coming together results 
in higher budgets, higher levels of expertise and knowledge, and significantly 
more impact. According to the interviewees, these powerful partnerships can, in 
turn, positively affect the relationship with the UAE Government and allow the 
companies to involve the government more easily in the corporate diplomacy 
initiatives since the companies are more visible with a large-scale alliance than 
appearing as a single company. 


We have launched the Alliance for Youth for Dubai and the region, and we have 
now reached 14 members. So, these are members who think like us and who are also 
committed to developing the youth who come together. And we organize events or 
activities, you know, in coordination and we say, all of us, we are going to contribute 
to youth, and we set objectives, and we say we want to improve employment and 
employability of youth. [...] So, it means, you know, to show that collaboration and 
commitment at scale really create a benefit in the community, and this is also a big 
statement to governments to how self-regulation can play a role and really advancing 
actions. (EC) 


7.1.3 Engagement with the Local Community and Employees 


Besides government entities, companies expressed that they seek to engage with 
community members in the UAE and support them in educational and environ- 
mental issues. Educational initiatives include different activities, such as running 
or participating in school or university programs, where companies hold work- 
shops or lectures on financial literacy or healthy lifestyles, seeking to provide 
citizens with better career opportunities and increasing public health standards. 
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However, such initiatives either need approval by the local authorities or are per- 
formed together with the government due to local restrictions. For this reason, 
the MNCs would only occasionally engage with members of civic society. As the 
respondents explained, engagement with citizens contributes to how a company 
is perceived. Both internal and external social groups “would give you [the com- 
pany] an advantage” for the company’s participation in and with the community, 
which can positively affect the perception of the company. 


[We have a partnership with] the UAE civil aviation, simply because we don’t go 
actively to schools, and we can’t just run our initiatives with schools alone. It has to 
be within the partnership between civil aviation, which actually gives that access to 
those students. But as a company, we can’t just go to a school, and you know, do our 
own activities. It has to be obviously authorized. (EC) 


Moreover, civic engagement comprises cultural corporate diplomacy, including 
sports and arts events and activities during the “holy month Ramadan,” the 
“month of giving.” This comprises different activities mostly related to help- 
ing underprivileged people, particularly workers from labor camps. Corporate 
engagement during Ramadan is closely related to the Islamic culture, and, as the 
MNCs expressed, they feel obliged to give something back to the community, 
particularly in this month. At the same time, corporate diplomacy initiatives can 
become more visible during the month of Ramadan because media actors and 
citizens are more attentive to societal issues and activities during this time, and 
societal contributions are most welcomed, as the companies explained. In this 
regard, civic engagement can also be strategic. 


I think the moment where it’s the best visible would probably be during Ramadan 
because it is a Muslim country, and that month is obviously more visible than every 
other month. But I have noticed that during that month, whether, I mean I have friends 
that fast or don’t fast and even those that do not fast take part in those activities 
because I think the overall dynamic here is that people like to really get involved and 
give back and so on. So, that is something that the UAE kind of is proud of. There is 
a certain dynamic that they created regardless of where you are from. I haven’t met 
a single person that in this country is not keen, you know, taking part in any of these 
activities. (EC) 


Regarding the expectations emerging from the civic society, the MNCs were not 
clear, and many of the respondents stated that they are unaware of what the local 
citizens expect their needs. However, the interviewees outlined that they regard 
it as a general primary expectation of the community and their duty as a for- 
eign MNC to demonstrate the commitment to society—everywhere in the world. 
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However, particularly in the UAE, where foreign corporations usually do not pay 
taxes or work under tax-friendly conditions compared to other countries, corpo- 
rate diplomacy is considered a way to demonstrate the MNCs’ appreciation and 
give back to the community. 


I think there is an expectation from a lot of the people in this region that multination- 
als come and they provide more than just a work that gets, let’s say the profit out of 
you that gets your capabilities out of you, and that they see that someone has a social 
concern and that is the, almost has the duty to give back something to the society. (EC) 


Another critical social group for MNCs and their corporate diplomacy initiatives 
are the local employees. The interviewees emphasized that employees nowadays 
expect the company they work for to show their social involvement. Accordingly, 
the demonstration of corporate diplomacy toward employees responds to this 
expectation and leads to positive feelings of the employees toward their employer. 
As the interviewees outlined, employees nowadays would look for companies that 
match their societal values. 


It starts with your employee and showing them that you are doing great and you are 
doing well for the community. This gives them a sense of pride, and they start to trust 
you as an employer. (EC) 

The millennials are looking at benefits and anything else, but they also want to work 
for ethical companies. They want to work for companies that are doing well and 
contributing and that meet their own values as well. (PRA) 


Moreover, employees often seek to participate in corporate diplomacy or create 
initiatives, as the interviewees said. Since the MNCs regard corporate diplomacy 
as highly valuable for a good relationship with the employees, they seek to 
enhance and encourage employee engagement, as the respondents highlighted. 
Therefore, they offer a small number of days per year on which the employ- 
ees are allowed or even advised to leave work for societal engagement and to 
participate in volunteering sessions. Such volunteering activities entail various 
activities, including beach clean-ups; mentoring programs in which employees 
help students; or workshops in which they help improve technology skills among 
citizens. Another approach to engaging employees outlined by the respondents is 
the implementation of employee committees and councils. These councils com- 
prise the staff’s representatives, who discuss and decide on the specific societal 
issue or activity in which to participate. According to the interviewees, these 
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committees allow the company to involve their employees, enhance their connec- 
tion with the company, identify their expectations, negotiate different ideas and 
aspects of societal issues, and implement corporate diplomacy. 


It is really gratifying when the employees come up with an idea, rather than the com- 
pany pushing for a topic or something that everyone needs to join, and then some of 
them go there because they have to go. So, it is rewarding to know that in these small 
number of initiatives that we have that the people are there. (EC) 


7.1.4 The Role of Global Corporate Values 
and Multiculturalism 


In addition to the role of the different actors in the host country environment, 
the respondents emphasized that corporate diplomacy efforts are affected by the 
corporate culture and the expectations of the MNCs’ global headquarters. In this 
way, some interviewees pointed to a global strategy they similarly apply in every 
host country. Using a global corporate diplomacy strategy makes sense in the 
UAE as you face many different expectations and cultures, and it seems easier to 
have one strategy that aligns with the corporate vision. Other company respon- 
dents explained that they have a global approach but adapt it to the local level. In 
this way, a company needs to have its own set of values guideing its activities no 
matter where they are located because this is what the company stands for and the 
employees can identify with. However, meeting the host country’s expectations 
and its values and, in the case of the UAE, mainly contributing to the politi- 
cal agenda is essential for a foreign corporation. By doing so, the respondents 
explained that governmental actors in the UAE welcome and highly support you 
and your initiatives. 


They [actors in the host country] don’t have to adapt. It’s the other way. We have 
to adapt. And how we create a very well routed company in that region is to be 
the company that you are with your set of values, but at the same time very much 
adapted and implemented into those countries. So, I haven’t really seen many chal- 
lenges, or at least I cannot really recall anything. They [governmental actors UAE] 
have always been very supportive. On the contrary, they always wanted to take it 
further and continue, and so on. (EC) 


Moreover, the respondents also portrayed how they chose specific issues. One 
primary concern is the fit between the company’s business and the societal issue. 
Therefore, companies mostly choose issues related to their core business. Fur- 
thermore, the congruence between the corporate culture, particularly the mission 
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and vision, and the social cause plays an important role. This point was also men- 
tioned as a reason why the overall corporate diplomacy issue in some companies 
is determined by the global corporate strategy and cascaded down to the local 
level. However, choosing a global strategy for the UAE comes with some chal- 
lenges. Respondents pointed to critical and sensitive issues they promote in their 
home country and other host countries but not in the UAE. For instance, same- 
sex marriage, the role of women, and topics that, to some extent, are related to 
religion or politics cannot be addressed in the UAE, as highlighted by the inter- 
viewees. One way to deal with that is to go to the Department of Islamic Affairs, 
as the interviewees outlined. This authority determines the extent to which the 
initiative aligns with Islamic values and governmental rules. When corporate 
diplomacy involves raising money for a social cause, official approval by this 
institution must be given, as the respondents explained. Another way to determine 
whether certain activities and issues are adequate is to engage in an ongoing dia- 
log with different actors. Accordingly, involving as many different perspectives 
as possible helps the MNC to find an appropriate and meaningful way to perform 
corporate diplomacy and identify potentially critical or sensitive issues. However, 
how exactly this is realized was not outlined. 


So, we want to do business that is clean and meaningful, and we look at everything 
from all sides. Of course, this involves, you know, speaking to think-tanks from the 
place, speaking to tribes’ people, speaking to just normal guys, girls, whatever. (EC) 


Besides this, the sensitivity concerning issues is related to the high degree of 
heterogeneity of the cultural and national backgrounds in the UAE. While the 
companies face the dominant Arab culture and Islamic values, the interviewees 
stated that they simultaneously seek to meet the cultural diversity in the UAE, 
with the majority being expatriates from all over the world. This diversity with 
different cultural approaches can be challenging for corporate diplomacy concern- 
ing choosing adequate issues. Moreover, it complicates finding the appropriate 
way to cultivate relationships and communicate with the host country community, 
as outlined by the respondents. 


I think it is a very unique situation in which we are here in this country. We have 52 
nationalities in our company, which is huge, and definitely, when you communicate, 
you have to take into consideration several cultural aspects to ensure that your com- 
munication is not misinterpreted or that your communication is clear enough to be 
understood because not everyone has native English, and we communicate in English. 
[...] It is not only the wording, the manner in which we convey our messages, or the 
body language that we use to do so. What is acceptable to say in one culture is not 
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acceptable in the other. A certain style that is acceptable in one culture is not in the 
other. There are quite a bit of differences that can make understanding each other a 
challenge. (EC) 


7.2 Corporate Diplomacy News and the Construction 
of Organizational Legitimacy 


This subchapter presents the results of the second empirical study, which sought 
to answer the research question to what extent and how can the media coverage of 
corporate diplomacy contribute to organizational legitimacy? 


7.2.1 Structure of Corporate Diplomacy News Coverage 


Across the two chosen media outlets, Gulf News and Khaleej Times, a total of 
385 articles could be identified portraying one of the selected MNCs? and its 
corporate diplomacy initiative between January 2014 and December 2019. While 
Gulf News portrayed 275 articles (71.5%), Khaleej Times covered 110 articles 
(28.5%) about corporate diplomacy. Across the six years, most articles dealt 
with cultural corporate diplomacy. One of three articles covered cultural activ- 
ities (V = 154; 36.2%),* including sports events and engagement in arts and 
music. Moreover, corporate diplomacy in the news consisted of corporate activi- 
ties that contributed to education and youth (N = 60; 14.1%) or public health (N 
= 54; 12.7%). For instance, such corporate diplomacy activities comprised edu- 
cational programs, including training and workshops to improve soft skills and 
prepare for professional life and public health awareness campaigns. In addition, 
corporate diplomacy news coverage included the topics of women empowerment 
(N = 34; 8.8%), environmental sustainability (N = 30; 7.8%), Emiratization (N = 
24; 5.6%), employee well-being (N = 27; 6.4%), aid for people in need (N = 16; 
3.8%), safety (N = 14; 3.3%), and Ramadan (N = 12; 2.8%). Corporate diplomacy 
was related to various other actors and only seldom portayed as an initiative per- 
formed by the MNC alone. Only 35 articles (6.5%) covered corporate diplomacy 
initiatives that were performed by the MNC alone. When corporate diplomacy 


3 The corresponding data can be found in Appendix A in the electronic supplementary mate- 
rial. 

4 Multiple mentions within one article were possible. For this reason, the total number of 
mentions for each category can be higher than the total number of articles. 
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was displayed as linkages between an MNC and other actors or institutions, more 
than one-fourth of the corporate diplomacy activities were linked to the local gov- 
ernment, including ministries and authorities (V = 133; 25.6%). Moreover, MNCs 
and their corporate diplomacy initiatives were often linked to social actors (N = 
112; 21.5%), followed by national companies (N = 86; 16.5%), international com- 
panies (N = 81; 15.6%), national NGOs (N = 26; 5.0%) and international NGOs 
(N= 14; 2.7%). Lastly, occasionally, corporate diplomacy was related to national 
educational institutions (N = 19; 3.7%) and international educational institutions 
(N = 5; 1.0%). 

Furthermore, the descriptive analysis showed that most news articles present 
corporate diplomacy as an activity that can benefit society, a social group, and 
individual actors and only 59 articles (15.3%) did not outline any profiting actor. 
The analysis revealed that most mentions considered society as the beneficiary 
of corporate diplomacy (N = 210; 4.6%). Furthermore, the benefits of corporate 
diplomacy for government actors (N = 55; 12.0%) and the country (N = 35; 7.6%) 
were presented in the news. Occasionally, corporate diplomacy was depicted as 
valuable or useful for the employees of the MNC (N = 27; 5.9%) and corpo- 
rate partners (N = 22, 4.8%). Lastly, some corporate diplomacy activities were 
displayed as contributing to the company itself (V = 21; 4.6%). 

Concerning the attribution of organizational legitimacy in the media, almost 
three out of four articles (V = 283; 73.5%) had a positive connotation toward 
corporate diplomacy and endorsed organizational legitimacy, while around one- 
fourth (N = 95; 24.7%) was neutral. Only seven articles (1.8%) were either 
challenging (N = 3; 0.8%) or had both a negative and a positive connotation 
(N = 4; 1.0%). Moreover, when corporate diplomacy was evaluated on a par- 
ticular legitimacy level, it mostly attributed legitimacy on a moral level (N = 
168; 43.6%) and a pragmatic level, contributing to individual interests (N = 128; 
33.2%), while one-fourth of the mentions (V = 111; 28.8%) did not evaluate 
corporate diplomacy on a specific legitimacy level. Only seldom was corporate 
diplomacy described as a commitment to the local government in terms of reg- 
ulative legitimacy (N = 6; 0.8%). Moreover, when it comes to suggestions on 
corporate diplomacy, the news coverage mostly did not emphasize any partic- 
ular recommendation (N = 229; 59.5%), while 154 articles were supportive of 
corporate diplomacy (40%), and only two articles were critical toward it (0.5%). 
Lastly, regarding the overall company’s visibility and recognition through corpo- 
rate diplomacy contributing to cognitive legitimacy in the media, the MNCs were 
mainly named within the last third of the article (V = 215; 35.8%) and in the 
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second third (N = 189; 30.9%), followed by the first third of the text (N = 175; 
28.5%). Only infrequently did corporate names appear in the title or subtitle (N 
= 33; 5.4%). Moreover, most articles did not quote corporate representatives on 
their initiative or related business (V = 279; 67.8%). When quoted, the analysis 
showed that 82% of the quotations were related to corporate diplomacy activities. 


7.2.2 Corporate Diplomacy Frames in the Media and their 
Link to Socio-Political Legitimacy 


To answer the research question, to what extent and how do media frames on 
corporate diplomacy contribute to organizational legitimacy on a socio-political 
level (moral, pragmatic, and regulative legitimacy)? media frames were analyzed. 
Following Matthes and Kohring (2004, 2008), a frame is conceived as the pat- 
terns in a text aggregated by frame elements. Therefore, instead of coding the 
entire frame, frame elements were coded (problem definition, causal interpreta- 
tion, moral evaluation, and treatment recommendation) (Entman, 1993). The goal 
of the data analysis was to find patterns and investigate whether and how the 
coded frame elements can be grouped in such a way as to uncover underlying 
dimensions. In this way, the analysis sought to show whether constellations of 
frame elements occur over a larger number of texts, indicating media frames (see 
Matthes & Kohring, 2004). Two statistical methods, including cluster analysis 
and exploratory factor analysis, have proven to be particularly suitable for inves- 
tigating patterns and have been used to investigate media frames (Baumann et al., 
2003; Matthes & Kohring, 2004, 2008; Semetko & Valkenburg, 2000). Following 
Baumann et al. (2003) and Semetko and Valkenburg (2000), exploratory factor 
analysis and cluster analysis were combined to increase the validity of the results. 

First, an exploratory factor analysis using principal component analysis with 
varimax rotation was conducted. Only the most relevant variables in terms of 
frequency were included in the analysis. Building on the descriptive statistics 
(see the previous section) and where it seemed plausible, variables were merged, 
resulting in frequencies of at least 10% of each variable that was entered into 
the principal component analysis. Following this were the corporate diplomacy 
issue variables “employee well-being” and “Emiratization” and the institutional 
linkage variables “national NGOs” and “international NGOs.” This procedure 
led to a total of 18 variables included in the principal component analysis (see 
Table 7.1). Running the principal component analysis with varimax rotation and 
using the elbow criterion, the analysis resulted in a three-factor solution. The 
three factors explained 41.0% of the data variance. 
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In the next step, a cluster analysis was conducted to see whether the principal 
component analysis results could be confirmed (for this approach, see Baumann 
et al., 2003; Semetko & Valkenburg, 2000). A hierarchical cluster analysis was 
calculated using the Ward method and Squared Euclidean distance as the hetero- 
geneity measure. Reflecting on the heterogeneity of the clusters, the dendrogram, 
and the suitable interpretability of different cluster solutions, a three-cluster solu- 
tion was identified as most appropriate. The three-cluster solution verified the 
three-factor solution to a great extent in that the same variables had low or high 
values for each of the three factors or clusters. The mean values for every vari- 
able for the three clusters were calculated (see Table 7.2) to interpret the results 
for the variables that make up the frame elements, which together build a frame. 
Only the most relevant (in terms of highest frequency) variables were consid- 
ered to interpret the frame elements as a media frame. The mean values were 
between “0” and “1” since the variables were coded as dummy variables with 
“0” for the absence and “1” for the existence of the variable. Higher mean values 
implied a higher probability that a variable highly contributed to and built the 
frame. However, small mean values might have also been of interest when they 
were high compared to the other variables that made up the same frame element 
(see Matthes & Kohring, 2008). 

Overall, the results of the cluster analysis showed that the news coverage on 
corporate diplomacy was best represented by three media frames, which were 
called the “moral corporate diplomacy frame” (cluster 1), the “pragmatic corpo- 
rate diplomacy frame” (cluster 2), and the “neutral corporate diplomacy frame” 
(cluster 3). The moral corporate diplomacy frame was the most frequent frame, 
with 166 articles (43.1%). The pragmatic corporate diplomacy frame was the sec- 
ond most common frame, with a total of 112 articles (29.1%), while the neutral 
corporate diplomacy frame was the least frequent frame, representing 107 articles 
(27.8%) (see Table 7.2). 

Using the moral corporate diplomacy frame, news depicted corporate diplo- 
macy issues of all kinds, including public health, educational initiatives, and 
corporate diplomacy on Emiratization and employee well-being. Moreover, in the 
moral corporate diplomacy frame, MNCs and their efforts were mostly linked to 
government actors, for instance, corporate diplomacy was performed in collabora- 
tion with the UAE Government. The frame was highly endorsing and supportive 
of corporate diplomacy and attributed legitimacy in the media on a moral level. 
Compared to the other two frames, news using the moral corporate diplomacy 
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frame was most endorsing and supportive of corporate diplomacy. Lastly, cor- 
porate diplomacy in this frame was portrayed as a contribution to the local 
community, meaning that the initiatives (potentially) contributed to all community 
members’ well-being. 

News using the pragmatic corporate diplomacy frame was mostly about cul- 
tural corporate diplomacy and corporate diplomacy initiative on Emiratiza- 
tion and employee well-being. Unlike the moral corporate diplomacy frame, news 
in the pragmatic frame did not link corporate diplomacy and the MNC to any par- 
ticular actor. Instead, this frame related corporate diplomacy to various actors in 
the host country’s environment, including national and international companies, 
the government, and social actors. Hence, the pragmatic frame presented corpo- 
rate diplomacy as serving self-interests, mostly those of the country related to 
the UAE’s economic progress and its national priorities regarding societal issues, 
contributing to pragmatic legitimacy in the media. 


Table 7.1 Factor solution frame elements 


Variable Factor 1 | Factor 2 | Factor 3 
Benefit: community 0.82 0.00 —0.15 
Organizational legitimacy dimension: moral 0.80 0.27 0.06 
Corporate diplomacy topic: culture —0.62 —0.15 —0.47 
Corporate diplomacy topic: education and youth 0.42 0.00 0.09 
Organizational legitimacy dimension: pragmatic —0.47 0.63 0.08 
Benefit: country —0.33 0.32 0.15 
Corporate diplomacy topic: public health 0.33 0.18 —0.21 
Institutional linkage: national & international NGOs 0.30 —0.07 —0.03 
Organizational legitimacy ascription: endorsing 0.31 0.77 0.22 
Organizational legitimacy ascription: neutral —0.28 —0.76 —0.25 
Benefit: government —0.14 0.60 —0.11 
Institutional linkage: government 0.03 0.51 —0.06 
Suggestion: supportive 0.21 0.26 0.15 
Corporate diplomacy topic: Emiratization & employees’ | —0.04 —0.04 0.76 
well-being 

Benefit: employees —0.03 —0.11 0.67 
Institutional linkage: social actors —0.26 —0.19 —0.57 


(continued) 
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Table 7.1 (continued) 


Variable Factor 1 | Factor 2 | Factor 3 
Institutional linkage: international company —0.01 0.05 0.44 
Institutional linkage: national company —0.08 0.12 0.30 
Variance 15.0% 14.3% 11.7% 


Note: Extraction: principal component analysis; rotation: varimax; KMO = 0.606, x2 = 
2277.6, df = 153, Bartlett-test: sign. (p < .001) 


Finally, news using the neutral corporate diplomacy frame emphasized cul- 
tural corporate diplomacy activities of MNCs and linked them to social actors. 
For instance, MNCs initiated or participated in sports events or demonstrated a 
commitment to the arts or similar activities. The news highlighted the connection 
between the MNC and popular actors, such as celebrities or individual commu- 
nity members that promoted the initiative or event in the name of the company 
and, in this way, acted as testimonials. Moreover, corporate diplomacy in this 
frame was depicted in a neutral manner and not related to any particular legiti- 
macy level. Still, in this frame, corporate diplomacy was treated as beneficial for 
the wider community but considerably less endorsing and supportive. 


Table 7.2 Cluster solution frame elements 


Variable Cluster 1 Cluster 2 Cluster 3 
MORAL CD PRAGMATIC CD NEUTRAL CD 
FRAME FRAME FRAME 
N = 166 N= 112 N = 107 
M (SD) M (SD) M (SD) 

Corporate diplomacy 0.23 (0.43) 0.08 (0.27) 0.06 (0.23) 

topic: public health 

Corporate diplomacy 0.22 (0.42) 0.10 (0.30) 0.11 (0.32) 

topic: education and 

youth 

Corporate diplomacy 0.16 (0.37) 0.51 (0.50) 0.65 (0.48) 

topic: culture 

Corporate diplomacy 0.13 (0.34) 0.19 (0.39) 0.07 (0.26) 


topic: Emiratization & 
employees’ well-being 


(continued) 
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Variable Cluster 1 Cluster 2 Cluster 3 
MORAL CD PRAGMATIC CD NEUTRAL CD 
FRAME FRAME FRAME 
N = 166 N= 112 N = 107 
M (SD) M (SD) M (SD) 

Institutional linkage: 0.43 (0.50) 0.31 (0.47) 0.24 (0.43) 

government 

Institutional linkage: 0.15 (0.36) 0.05 (0.23) 0.07 (0.25) 

national & international 

NGOs 

Institutional linkage: 0.19 (0.39) 0.34 (0.48) 0.16 (0.37) 

national company 

Institutional linkage: 0.22 (0.42) 0.26 (0.44) 0.14 (0.35) 

international company 

Institutional linkage: 0.22 (0.42) 0.24 (0.43) 0.45 (0.50) 

social actors 

Organizational 0.99 (0.11) 0.98 (0.13) 0.00 (0.00) 

legitimacy ascription: 

endorsing 

Organizational 0.01 (0.11) 0.03 (0.16) 0.84 (0.37) 

legitimacy ascription: 

neutral 

Organizational 0.95 (0.23) 0.10 (0.30) 0.00 (0.00) 

legitimacy dimension: 

moral 

Organizational 0.16 (0.37) 0.90 (0.30) 0.00 (0.00) 

legitimacy dimension: 

pragmatic 

Benefit: community 0.91 (0.29) 0.17 (0.38) 0.37 (0.49) 

Benefit: government 0.16 (0.37) 0.20 (0.40) 0.06 (0.23) 

Benefit: employees 0.05 (0.22) 0.15 (0.36) 0.02 (0.14) 

Benefit: country 0.05 (0.23) 0.21 (0.41) 0.03 (0.17) 

Suggestion: supportive | 0.53 (0.50) 0.40 (0.49) 0.20 (0.40) 
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7.2.3 Corporate Diplomacy Frames in the Media and their 
Link to Cognitive Legitimacy 


A one-way analysis of varianace (ANOVA) was calculated to determine the extent 
to which the media frames may contribute to MNCs’ cognitive legitimacy build- 
ing. The independent variable was a newly computed variable that coded the 
media frames (“1” for the moral corporate diplomacy frame, “2” for the prag- 
matic corporate diplomacy frame, and “3” for the neutral corporate diplomacy 
frame). The dependent variable was the calculated cognitive legitimacy score 
variable, ranging from | to 13, with a lower number indicating a lower cognitive 
legitimacy in the media (see section 6.2.3 for how the variable was computed). 

The results of the ANOVA showed that the groups representing one of the 
three clusters significantly differ (F(2,382) = 7.77, p < .001) (see Table 7.3). A 
post hoc test using Bonferroni correction indicated that clusters 1 and 3 have 
significant differences, while neither cluster 1 and cluster 2 nor cluster 2 and 
cluster 3 significantly (p > .05) differ in their means (Mcı = 4.25, Mc2 = 3.71, 
Mc3 = 2.87). This result implied that the moral corporate diplomacy frame is 
related to a higher cognitive legitimacy (i.e., citations and quotations) than the 
neutral corporate diplomacy frame. 


Table 7.3 Means, standard deviations, and one-way ANOVA for the effects of the moral 
CD frame, pragmatic CD frame, and neutral CD frame on cognitive legitimacy 


Moral CD Pragmatic CD | Neutral CD 
Frame Frame Frame 


Variable F (2,382) 


Cognitive 
legitimacy 
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73 Effects of Corporate Diplomacy on Organizational 
Legitimacy’ 


This subchapter presents the results of the third empirical study, which sought 
to answer the research question, to what extent and how do institutional link- 
ages with governmental institutions influence the effects of corporate diplomacy on 
organizational legitimacy? 


7.3.1 Manipulation Check 


The experimental study’s survey included one manipulation check statement. The 
participants were asked whether the corporation in the provided newspaper article 
engaged in a public health initiative through a partnership with the UAE Govern- 
ment. The manipulation check variable was coded as a dummy variable with “1” 
for yes and “2” for no. Results showed significant differences between the control 
(corporate diplomacy without governmental linkages) and the experimental group 
(corporate diplomacy with governmental linkages) (F(1.97) = 129.91; p < .001; 
M conıroı = 1.57, SD = .50; M Experimental = 1.00, SD = .00). Thus, the manip- 
ulation check was successful, and the independent variable was manipulated as 
intended. 


7.3.2 Hypotheses Testing 


Three mediational models were analyzed using PROCESS model 4 (version 3.4) 
in SPSS 26 (Hayes, 2018) with 5,000 bootstrap samples and 95% confidence 
intervals (CIs) to test the hypotheses. Each dependent variable (moral, pragmatic, 
and regulative legitimacy) was regressed on the independent variable (corpo- 
rate diplomacy news without/with governmental, institutional linkages) with the 
mediators (issue legitimacy, governmental legitimacy, and media credibility). The 
dependent and mediator variables were measured as metric variables with values 
from “1” (strongly disagree) to “5” (strongly agree), and the independent vari- 
able was computed as a dummy variable with “1” for corporate diplomacy news 


5 This chapter is derived in part from an article published in Public Relations Review 
by Marschlich, S., & Ingenhoff, D. (2022). Public-Private Partnerships: How Institutional 
Linkages Help to Build Organizational Legitimacy in an International Environment. Public 
Relations Review, 48(1), 102124, available online: https://doi.org/10.1016/j.pubrev.2021. 
102124. 
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with governmental, institutional linkages and “0” for corporate diplomacy news 
without governmental, institutional linkages. 

Hypothesis 1 proposed a direct effect of the independent variable (corporate 
diplomacy news without/with governmental linkage) on the three dependent vari- 
ables (moral, pragmatic, and regulative legitimacy). The mediation analysis using 
PROCESS (version 3.4) (Hayes, 2013, 2018) showed a significant positive direct 
effect of the independent variable on moral legitimacy (b = .19, p = .005, SE 
= .065) and on regulative legitimacy (b = .19, p = .006, SE = .067). However, 
there was no significant direct effect of corporate diplomacy news without/with 
governmental linkage on pragmatic legitimacy (b = —.17, p = .067, SE = .094) 
(see Tables 7.4, 7.5, and 7.6). Therefore, hypothesis 1 can only be partially sup- 
ported. While corporate diplomacy news with governmental linkages significantly 
increases moral and regulative legitimacy directly compared to corporate diplo- 
macy news without governmental linkage, pragmatic legitimacy is not directly 
affected by whether or not corporate diplomacy news outlines governmental 
involvement. 

Hypothesis 2 explored the relationship of the independent variable with gov- 
ernment legitimacy. The mediation analysis revealed a significant positive effect 
of the independent variable on governmental legitimacy (b = .86, p < .001, SE= 
.128), implying that corporate diplomacy news with governmental linkages leads 
to a higher perception of governmental legitimacy than corporate diplomacy news 
without such linkages. Consequently, hypothesis 2 can be supported. Moreover, 
hypothesis 3 predicted that government legitimacy positively affects organiza- 
tional legitimacy. All three mediation models showed a significant positive path 
coefficient of governmental legitimacy on the outcome variables (moral legiti- 
macy: b = .20, p < .001, SE = .035; pragmatic legitimacy: b = .18, p < .001, 
SE = .051; regulative legitimacy: b = .37, p < .001, SE = .036). These results 
indicated that the more the government is perceived as legitimate, the higher the 
perceived legitimacy of the MNC on the moral, pragmatic, and regulative levels, 
which is in support of hypothesis 3. Concerning the relationship of the indepen- 
dent variable on issue legitimacy, hypothesis 4 proposed a positive effect. The 
results revealed a significant positive effect of corporate diplomacy news with- 
out/with governmental linkages on issue legitimacy (b = .67, p < .001, SE = 
.116), which supports hypothesis 4. The finding implies that corporate diplomacy 
news with governmental involvement increased the perceived legitimacy of the 
issue the corporate diplomacy initiative is promoting. 

Hypothesis 5 predicted a positive effect of issue legitimacy on organizational 
legitimacy on the moral, pragmatic, and regulative levels. The results of the three 
mediation models showed that issue legitimacy significantly influences moral 
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legitimacy (b = .35, p < .001, SE = .045), pragmatic legitimacy (b = .50, p < 
.001, SE = .070), and regulative legitimacy (b = .25, p < .001, SE = .050) in 
a positive way. Thus, hypothesis 5 can be supported. Furthermore, hypothesis 6 
proposed a positive effect of the independent variable on media credibility. The 
mediation analysis found a positive significant impact of corporate diplomacy 
without/with governmental linkages on media credibility (b = .69, p < .001, SE 
= .133), which supports hypothesis 6. Corporate diplomacy with governmental 
involvement increases the perceived credibility of the media. Lastly, hypothesis 
7 assumed that media credibility increases organizational legitimacy. The three 
mediation analyses showed a positive significant effect of media credibility on 
moral legitimacy (b = .29, p < .001, SE = .043), pragmatic legitimacy (b = .26, p 
< .001, SE = .062), and regulative legitimacy (b = .16, p < .001, SE = .044). 
Thus hypothesis 7 can be supported, suggesting that the higher the media credi- 
bility, the higher the perceived moral, pragmatic, and regulative legitimacy of the 
MNC. For an overview of the path coefficients, see Figure 7.1 and Tables 7.4—7.6. 
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Figure 7.1 Path model of the direct and indirect effects of corporate diplomacy on organi- 
zational legitimacy (moral, pragmatic, and regulative legitimacy) 
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73.3 Indirect Effects 


To examine the significance of the indirect effects of corporate diplomacy with- 
out/with governmental linkages on moral, pragmatic, and regulative legitimacy 
through the mediating variables (government legitimacy, issue legitimacy, and 
media credibility), the results of the mediation analysis concerning the indirect 
effects are presented. The analysis of the moral legitimacy model showed that all 
of the indirect effects of the independent variable on moral legitimacy through 
government legitimacy, issue legitimacy, and media credibility are positive and 
significant (corporate diplomacy news — governmental legitimacy —> moral legit- 
imacy: indirect effect (IE) = 207°, SE = .053, 95% CI[.111,.320]; corporate 
diplomacy news — issue legitimacy — moral legitimacy: JE = .284, SE = .067, 
95% CI[.157,.423]; corporate diplomacy news — media credibility — moral legit- 
imacy: JE = .240, SE = .066, 95% CI[.127,.380]). The absence of zero in the CI 
suggests that the calculated effect is significantly different from zero. 

Moreover, the analysis of the pragmatic legitimacy mediation model revealed 
positive significant indirect effects of the independent variable on prag- 
matic legitimacy through the three mediating variables (corporate diplomacy 
news — governmental legitimacy — pragmatic legitimacy: JE = .163, SE = .062, 
95% CI[.058,.299]; corporate diplomacy news— issue legitimacy — pragmatic 
legitimacy: JE = .366, SE = .078, 95% CI[.222,.529]; corporate diplomacy 
news — media credibility — pragmatic legitimacy: JE = .193, SE = .058, 95% 
C1[.086,.311]). 


Table 7.4 Moral legitimacy model: Direct and indirect effects of the mediation steps by 
Hayes (2013) (5,000 bootstrap samples) 


Model b p LBCI | UBCI 
1. CD moral legitimacy (c path, total effect)* .789 | <.001 | .5858 | .9913 
2. CD moral legitimacy (c’ path, direct effect)** .186 .005 | .0561 | .3152 
3. CD > governmental legitimacy (al) 855 | <.001 | .6031 | 1.1076 
4. CD > issue legitimacy (a2) .674 | <.001 | .4459 | .9024 
5. CD — media credibility (a3) .693 | <.001 | .4312 | .9552 
(continued) 


6 The indirect effects presented in this chapter are partially standardized indirect effects 
(Hayes, 2018). 
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Table 7.4 (continued) 


Model b p LBCI | UBCI 
6. governmental legitimacy — moral legitimacy (b1) .168 | <.001 |.1089 | .3147 
7. issue legitimacy — moral legitimacy (b2) 423 | <.001 | .3411 | .5048 
8. media credibility > moral legitimacy (b3) .242 | <.001 |.1700 | .3147 
9. indirect effects 
CD — governmental legitimacy — moral .207 | sign 1114 | .3198 
legitimacy*** 
CD > issue legitimacy — moral legitimacy*** .284 | sign .1572 | .4229 
CD — media credibility > moral legitimacy*** .240 | sign 1265 | .3800 


Note: CD = corporate diplomacy; * R? = .23, p < .001; ** R? = .76, p < .001; *** partially 
standardized indirect effect 


Finally, the analysis of the regulative legitimacy mediation model found 
positive significant indirect effects of the independent variable on regulative legit- 
imacy through the three mediators (corporate diplomacy news — governmental 
legitimacy — regulative legitimacy: IE = .402, SE = .068, 95% CI[.275,.540]); 
corporate diplomacy news— issue legitimacy — regulative legitimacy: JE = 
211, SE = .063, 95% CI[.097,.345]); corporate diplomacy news — media cred- 
ibility > regulative legitimacy: JE = .142, SE = .058, 95% CI[.042,.272]). 
Consequently, it can be concluded that the indirect effects of the independent 
variable on organizational legitimacy (on the moral, pragmatic, and regulative 
levels) through government legitimacy, issue legitimacy, and media credibility 
are positive and significant. This implies that government legitimacy, issue legit- 
imacy, and media credibility are significant mediators in the effects of corporate 
diplomacy news without/with governmental linkages on moral, pragmatic, and 
regulative legitimacy (Hayes, 2013; MacKinnon, 2008). 

Moreover, in order to examine the extent to which the mediating variables 
differ in their effects as mediators between the independent variable and the out- 
come variable, the contrast module in PROCESS (v 3.4) was used and analyzed 
for each of the mediation models (see Rauwers et al., 2018). In the moral legiti- 
macy model, the analysis did not show significant differences between the indirect 
effect of governmental legitimacy and issue legitimacy (contrast = .078’, SE 
= .083, 95% CI[—.087,.238]). Thus, it can be assumed that the indirect effect 
through issue legitimacy is not significantly stronger than the indirect effect of 


7 For analyzing the difference, the calculation was issue legitimacy minus governmental 
legitimacy. 
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governmental legitimacy (Rauwers et al., 2018). Furthermore, the results concern- 
ing the indirect effect strengths of media credibility and governmental legitimacy 
(contrast = 0348, SE = .091, 95% CI[—.133,.222]) and the indirect effect 
strengths of issue legitimacy and media credibility (contrast = .044,° SE = .102, 
95% CI[—.165,.236]) in the moral legitimacy model showed no significant dif- 
ferences since the CIs include zero (see Hayes, 2018). These results imply that, 
first, media credibility and governmental legitimacy, and second, media credibil- 
ity and issue legitimacy influence the effect of the independent variable on moral 
legitimacy with similar strength. 

For the pragmatic legitimacy mediation model, comparing the strengths of the 
indirect effects of the mediating variables showed no significant differences as 
the CIs include zero (governmental legitimacy and media credibility: contrast 
= .030!°, SE = .084, 95% CI[—.146,.186]; governmental legitimacy and issue 
legitimacy (contrast = .203!!, SE = .110, 95% CI[—.009,.421]; media credibil- 
ity and issue legitimacy (contrast = .174!?, SE = .101, 95% CI[—.013,.387]) 
(see Hayes, 2018). Consequently, the results imply that all mediating variables 
affect the effects of corporate diplomacy without/with governmental legitimacy 
on pragmatic legitimacy similarly. 


Table 7.5 Pragmatic legitimacy model: Direct and indirect effects of the mediation steps by 
Hayes (2013) (5,000 bootstrap samples) 


Model b P LBCI UBCI 

1. CD pragmatic legitimacy (c path, total .493 < .001 2434 .7426 

effect)* 

2. CD > pragmatic legitimacy (c° path, direct | —.174 .067 | —.3594 0122 

effect)** 

3. CD— governmental legitimacy (al) .855 <.001 .6031 | 1.1076 
(continued) 


8 For analyzing the difference, the calculation was media credibility minus governmental 
legitimacy. 
9 For analyzing the difference, the calculation was issue legitimacy minus media credibility. 
10 For analyzing the difference, the calculation was media credibility minus governmental 
legitimacy. 
'l For analyzing the difference, the calculation was issue legitimacy minus governmental 
legitimacy. 
12 For analyzing the difference, the calculation was issue legitimacy minus media credibility. 
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Table 7.5 (continued) 


Model b P LBCI UBCI 
4. CD > issue legitimacy (a2) .674 | <.001 4459 .9024 
5. CD media credibility (a3) .693 <.001 4312 9552 
6. governmental legitimacy — pragmatic .176 | <.001 .0758 .2757 
legitimacy (b1) 
7. issue legitimacy — pragmatic legitimacy .502 | <.001 3638 .6398 
(b2) 
8. media credibility — pragmatic legitimacy 257 < .001 1347 3787 
(b3) 
9. indirect effects 
CD — governmental legitimacy — pragmatic | .163 sign .0576 2991 
legitimacy*** 
CD > issue legitimacy — pragmatic 366 sign 2221 5285 
legitimacy*** 
CD — media credibility > pragmatic .193 sign .0857 3110 
legitimacy*** 


Note: CD = corporate diplomacy; * R? = .07, p < .001; ** R? = .61, p < .001; *** partially 
standardized indirect effect 


Lastly, the strengths of the indirect effects through the mediators on regulative 
legitimacy were compared. The results revealed that media credibility and govern- 
mental legitimacy have significant differences in their effect strengths since the CI 
does not include zero (contrast = —.260!3, SE = .097, 95% CI[—.450,—.068]) 
(see Hayes, 2018). Due to the negative contrast coefficient, the result suggests 
that the indirect effect strength of governmental legitimacy is significantly higher 
than the indirect effect strength of media credibility. Similarly, a comparison of 
the strengths of the indirect effects of issue legitimacy and governmental legiti- 
macy showed significant differences since the CI does not include zero (contrast 
= —.190!4, SE = .093, 95% CI[—.372,—.009]) (see Hayes, 2018). This implies, 
due to the negative coefficient, that the indirect effect strength of governmental 
legitimacy is significantly higher than the indirect effect strength of issue legiti- 
macy. Hence, governmental legitimacy affects the effects of corporate diplomacy 


13 For analyzing the difference, the calculation was media credibility minus governmental 
legitimacy. 
'4 For analyzing the difference, the calculation was issue legitimacy minus governmental 
legitimacy. 
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news (without/with institutional linkages) significantly more than issue legiti- 
macy. Lastly, a comparison of the other indirect effects in their strengths showed 
no significant differences (issue legitimacy and media credibility: contrast = 
.070°, SE = .100, 95% CI[-.132,.260]) since the CI includes zero (see Hayes, 
2018). Thus, it can be assumed that issue legitimacy and media credibility influ- 
ence the effects of corporate diplomacy without/with governmental linkages on 
regulative legitimacy in a similar way. 


Table 7.6 Regulative legitimacy model: Direct and indirect effects of the mediation steps 
by Hayes (2013) (5,000 bootstrap samples) 


Model b P LBCI UBCI 


1. CD > regulative legitimacy (c path, total .786 < .001 5924 .9795 
effect)* 


2. CD > regulative legitimacy (c° path, direct | .186 .006 .0542 3177 
effect)** 

3. CD — governmental legitimacy (al) 855 < .001 .6031 1.1076 
4. CD — issue legitimacy (a2) .674 < .001 4459 .9024 
5. CD — media credibility (a3) 693 < .001 4312 9552 
6. governmental legitimacy — regulative 373 < .001 .3023 .4441 


legitimacy (b1) 


7. issue legitimacy — regulative legitimacy (b2) | .249 < .001 1516 3472 


8. media credibility — regulative legitimacy 163 < .001 .0760 .2490 
(b3) 


9. indirect effects 


CD — governmental legitimacy — regulative | .402 sign .2748 5399 
legitimacy*** 
CD > issue legitimacy — regulative 212 sign .0972 3445 
legitimacy*** 
CD — media credibility —> regulative 142 sign 0418 .2718 
legitimacy*** 


Note: CD = corporate diplomacy; * R? = .25, p < .001; ** R? = .73, p < .001, *** partially 
standardized indirect effect 


15 For analyzing the difference, the calculation was issue legitimacy minus media credibility. 
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Discussion 8 


8.1 The Organizational Perspective on Corporate 
Diplomacy and Organizational Legitimacy! 


Corporate Diplomacy as Strategic Engagement with Different Social Groups 

The interview study aimed to explore the extent to which and how corporate 
diplomacy is performed as an engagement strategy to gain organizational legit- 
imacy. Overall, the interviews showed that corporate diplomacy in the UAE 
involves different actors, including the government, the employees, local cit- 
izens, and other companies. Across all different social groups, the interviews 
demonstrated that the MNCs intentionally engaged with particular actors either 
because they felt that it was necessary or they sought to reach favorable con- 
ditions. These results imply that corporate diplomacy is a strategic engagement: 
“As strategy, engagement represents an organizational philosophy conducive to 
synthesizing the meaning and value that evolve from diverse stakeholder views 
and perspectives [...]. [The organizations] realize engagement outcomes associ- 
ated with collective levels of engagement, investments in cultural, communicative, 
and relational resources of the organization are needed” (Johnston, 2018, p. 27). 


! This chapter is derived in part from an article published in Journal of Public Relations 
Research as Marschlich, S., & Ingenhoff, D. (2021la). The Role of Public Relations 
in Corporate Diplomacy: How Relationship Cultivation Increases Organizational Legitimacy. 
Journal of Public Relations Research, available online: https://www.tandfonline.com/ 
doi/full/10.1080/1062726X.2021.1981332 and in Public Relations Review as Marschlich, 
S., & Ingenhoff, D. (2021b). Stakeholder Engagement in a Multicultural Context: The 
Contribution of (Personal) Relationship Cultivation to Social Capital. Public Relations 
Review, 47(4), 102091, available online: https://doi.org/10.1016/j.pubrev.2021.102091. 
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The results further imply that by engaging with different social groups in the 
host country, foreign MNCs can identify and discuss societal expectations and 
recognize further actors relevant to the organization, thereby broadening their net- 
works. Engagement in this research was conceptualized as involving individuals 
and groups within the societal environment of an organization, thereby facilitat- 
ing relationship building between the organization and the social environment 
(see section 2.3.1). As the results showed, different methods for the implemen- 
tation of engagement were used by the MNCs, mainly depending on the social 
group involved. 

As the results indicate, engagement with the government can occur on a formal 
level when MNCs discuss potential and ongoing initiatives with governmental 
actors, resulting in a contract-like document, the MOU, or on an informal level, 
when MNCs meet with different actors in so-called Majlis meetings, taking place 
in a pleasant atmosphere. For both methods, personal relationship cultivation 
appeared to be at the core. This result implies that corporate diplomacy engage- 
ment with the UAE Government follows personal public relations approaches. 
MNC-government engagement in the UAE seems similar to the personal influ- 
ence model of public relations (Grunig et al., 1995). According to this model, 
building close relationships with key actors positively influences public relations 
efforts (Grunig et al., 1995). In the UAE, the personal influence model can be 
extended by not only including relationships with the most influential persons but 
also relationships fostered by building on a personal level, for instance, through 
conversations about personal, private topics. As White and Alkandari (2019) have 
stated, collaborations between the public and the private sector are the standard 
way to address societal issues in the Middle East. They result from cultural par- 
ticularities and the close connection between the political and economic systems. 
Accordingly, long-term and close relationships are fostered because they reflect 
a social and cultural norm (Jamali & Sidani, 2012; White & Alkandari, 2019). 
This result is in line with this study’s findings, in which the MNCs expressed how 
they engage with the government as self-evident within the cultural and political 
setting. Moreover, the results indicate that corporate diplomacy engagement with 
the host government seeks to gain social acceptance and organizational legitimacy 
through political and cultural alignment. 

The study further implies that engagement with other MNCs in the host coun- 
try’s environment follows less personal and individual approaches to relationship 
cultivation. This might be reasoned by the different cultural backgrounds of the 
other foreign MNCs. Mostly, the interviewees referred to MNCs from Western 
country contexts, which might be regarded as originating from rather individual- 
istic cultures, in which close and personal relationships are less common in the 
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business context than in collectivist countries such as the UAE (see Hofstede, 
2001; Hofstede Insights, n.d.). The engagement with other MNCs was mainly 
referred to as an alliance engagement bringing together knowledge and power to 
create synergy effects. The results suggest that this type of engagement was used 
to demonstrate the societal commitment to the host country’s government, which 
becomes more visible due to the engagement with other powerful MNCs. Hence, 
corporate diplomacy engagement with other foreign MNCs is not primarily con- 
cerned with gaining legitimacy but can be used to connect with the government, 
a significant legitimacy evaluator. 

In the context of employee engagement, it was revealed that corporate diplo- 
macy facilitates relationship-building between corporate leaders and employees 
by offering volunteering sessions and implementing employee councils. In this 
way, corporate diplomacy can contribute to a collective decision-making pro- 
cess between local company leaders and their employees, resulting in affective 
engagement outcomes, such as the employees’ goodwill toward the company 
(Johnston & Taylor, 2018). As previous research has found, employee coun- 
cils give the employees a voice, and critical issues will not be missed (Tourish, 
2005). Importantly, the MNCs in this study expressed that employee engagement 
allows for identifying the employees’ expectations and simultaneously aligning 
with them, which may contribute to organizational legitimacy (Devin & Lane, 
2014). However, in some cases, it seemed that the MNCs almost expected their 
employees to participate in a volunteering session. When employees do not feel 
free to decide whether they want to engage, corporate diplomacy would fail as 
an engagement process that allows for facilitating relationships and ultimately 
results in legitimacy (see Devin & Lane, 2014; Heath, 2018; Johnston et al., 
2018). Employee engagement should include continuous internal communica- 
tion, which is open, transparent, and trustworthy to avoid negative relationships 
or pressure (Mazzei & Ravazzani, 2011). 

Concerning community engagement, the results indicate that, due to local 
restrictions, relationship-building with local community members is limited. 
MNCs often need governmental approval, which complicates and lowers their 
engagement approaches with the local community. Therefore, whether a genuine 
and open dialog between the MNC and local citizens is possible, which is a 
premise of engagement (Heath, 2018) and essential for gaining organizational 
legitimacy (Devin & Lane, 2014), is questionable. However, the results imply 
that community engagement can still be fruitful for the MNCs because they 
can demonstrate their willingness to contribute to the local community to the 
host country’s government. This result points to a meta-level engagement “where 
organizations communicate about their activities, performances, and outcomes as 
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part of their ongoing stakeholder relationships” (Devin & Lane, 2014, p. 439). 
By doing so, the results suggest that companies seek to build legitimacy toward 
the government. As such, community engagement in the UAE can be regarded 
as a means to an end rather than a process that involves different perspectives to 
create shared meanings (Johnston & Lane, 2018). 

Overall, the results indicate that MNCs seek to engage particularly with strate- 
gic actors, which directly or indirectly impact MNCs. In engaging with these 
strategic actors, relationship cultivation is at the core, supporting the assumption 
that corporate diplomacy is concerned with relationship-building (Ingenhoff & 
Marschlich, 2019). Moreover, corporate diplomacy engagement helps identify 
societal expectations of the MNC, as suggested by previous research on engage- 
ment (Devin & Lane, 2014; Johnston, 2018; Johnston et al., 2018). As Devin 
and Lane (2014) have stated, “[pJositive relationships between organizations and 
stakeholders are acknowledged as providing vital channels through which clear 
statements of stakeholder expectations of organizations can be articulated; and 
through which organizations can demonstrate their responses to these expecta- 
tions” (p. 436), which would, in turn, contribute to organizational legitimacy 
(Collins et al., 2005). Hence, relationship cultivation is the major element of cor- 
porate diplomacy, allowing MNCs to identify and respond to societal expectations 
and create organizational legitimacy. 


Corporate Diplomacy Engagement as Legitimation Attempts 

In addition to the different engagement approaches, the results pointed to the role 
of corporate culture and the mission and vision of the company, subsumed as 
corporate identity. Following this, corporate diplomacy approaches are shaped by 
different engagement methods and the alignment with corporate values. Building 
on the findings presented in the previous section and bringing these together 
with corporate culture as an antecedent of engagement, five corporate diplo- 
macy modes can be derived, presented in Table 8.1. Depending on the degree to 
which the modes adapt to the local or global environment, they fall into global, 
local, or glocal public relations approaches (see, e.g., Ingenhoff & Riihl, 2013). 
Depending on the involved actors, the societal expectations considered by the cor- 
poration, and whether corporate core values are taken into account, the level of 
organizational legitimacy as the consequence of corporate diplomacy engagement 
differs. 

The first approach refers to corporate diplomacy as alignment with the polit- 
ical agenda of the host country concerning the societal activities of the MNC 
and can be regarded as local public relations. In this mode, governmental actors 
in the host country are involved. By demonstrating that the MNC contributes to 
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societal issues of local relevance, the MNC can demonstrate its congruence with 
local societal expectations, allowing for creating moral legitimacy (see Suchman, 
1995). The chance to gain legitimacy increases when demonstrating the cor- 
poration’s link to the government as an established institution that the local 
community is familiar with (Baum & Oliver, 1991). Moreover, since corporate 
diplomacy as governmental engagement is reflected in the alignment with gov- 
ernmental expectations, this approach can contribute to regulative legitimacy (see 
Diez-Martin et al., 2019). The second corporate diplomacy approach is similarly 
situated on the local level and represents a local public relations approach. Within 
this approach, MNCs use corporate diplomacy as employee engagement in the 
host country. The results implied that employee engagement allows showcasing 
the company as a good employer interested in the local community. Secondly, 
this approach enables the MNC to respond to the employees’ expectations, for 
instance, by offering volunteering sessions and involving them in the decision- 
making process concerning concrete corporate diplomacy initiatives. By doing so, 
companies can gain pragmatic legitimacy since they aim to meet the employees’ 
individual interests and values (see Suchman, 1995). 

The third and the fourth corporate diplomacy approaches reflect a mix of 
global and local public relations modes and thus are referred to as “glocal” public 
relations. In the third approach, corporate diplomacy demonstrates the adjust- 
ment of the MNC’s global corporate culture to the host country setting, thereby 
involving different host country actors. However, this approach’s primary goal is 
the alignment with the global corporate culture, mostly set by the MNC’s head- 
quarters. In this way, corporate diplomacy follows a globally set agenda of the 
societal issues the MNC engages in first. In the second step, the MNC considers 
which topics might fit best with the host country’s values and expectations derived 
from the engagement with different host country actors. In this way, MNCs can 
demonstrate that they meet the individual internal expectations emerging from the 
corporate headquarters, which can contribute to the company’s pragmatic legit- 
imacy toward the company’s leaders (see Bitekine, 2011). In the second step, 
MNCs can show that they are aligned (at least partly) with the external expecta- 
tions from the local community and governmental institutions. In this way, they 
can build moral or regulative legitimacy toward the host country’s environment 
(see Scott, 2001; Suchman, 1995). The latter depends on the degree to which the 
corporate diplomacy efforts are presented as in line with governmental demands 
and the assumed expectations of the broader local community (see Diez-Martin 
et al., 2019; Suchman, 1995). The fourth approach similarly balances corporate 
with host country values, but corporate diplomacy in this approach is primar- 
ily oriented toward the host country’s priorities—in the UAE, mainly resulting 
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from the national agenda. Therefore, the MNCs engage particularly with the 
government in the host country. In the second step, the MNC seeks to iden- 
tify which topics might best match the company’s core business or vision. By 
doing so, the MNC can demonstrate that it meets the local government’s expecta- 
tions, contributing to regulative legitimacy (Diez-Martin et al., 2019; Scott, 2011). 
Simultaneously, the MNC can show the overall societal value of the company to 
the local community, increasing its chance of gaining moral legitimacy (Suchman, 
1995). 

Within the fifth approach, companies seek to involve the broader society to 
demonstrate their general social responsibility as a global corporation. Companies 
do not adapt to the host country’s environment. Instead, they have the same cor- 
porate diplomacy agenda everywhere. Therefore, this corporate diplomacy mode 
falls into a global public relations approach. When corporations demonstrate that 
they act similarly across different countries, this may contribute to their cog- 
nitive legitimacy (Suchman, 1995). The easier a particular organization can be 
understood due to consistent actions, the more likely it is perceived as taken-for- 
granted and comprehensive, which builds cognitive legitimacy (Suchman, 1995). 
Moreover, as the companies in this mode show that they act in a normative man- 
ner from a global society perspective, moral legitimacy can be gained (Suchman, 


1995). 


Table 8.1 Public relations (PR) and corporate diplomacy (CD) modes and the related 
expectations and legitimacy approaches from the company’s perspective 


PR mode | CD approach Engaged/involved | Values and Legitimacy 
social group expectations level 
Local PR | CD asa political | Governmental Perceived Regulative 
alignment to the institutions expectations of | legitimacy 
host country the host Moral 
country’s legitimacy 
government Cognitive 
legitimacy 
CD as employee | Local employees Perceived Pragmatic 
engagement in the | Local community | expectations of | legitimacy 
host country the employees 
in the host 
country 


(continued) 
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Table 8.1 (continued) 


PR mode | CD approach Engaged/involved | Values and Legitimacy 
social group expectations level 
Glocal PR | CD as an adaption | Corporate Perceived Pragmatic 
of (global) headquarters expectations legitimacy 
corporate culture | Local community | build primarily | Limited moral 
to host country Governmental on corporate legitimacy 
institutions values and 
Other MNCs secondarily on 


priorities of the 
host country 


environment 
CD asa Governmental Perceived Regulative 
commitment to the | institutions expectations legitimacy 
host country, Local community | build primarily | Moral 
integrating Other MNCs on host country | legitimacy 
corporate identity priorities, 


secondarily on 
corporate values 


Global PR | CD as the Society at large Expectations for | Cognitive 
responsibility of the company to | legitimacy 
global act morally Limited moral 
corporations in correctly legitimacy 


society (including 
the host country 
society) 


Glocal public relations approaches are regarded as helpful and valuable for 
MNCs. Glocal approaches allow for engagement on the local level, while MNCs 
can simultaneously follow their corporate culture and remain authentic (see 
Jain & De Moya, 2013; Wakefield, 2011). Therefore, glocal approaches are more 
efficient than global or local concepts. Moreover, it can be assumed that glo- 
cal and local approaches, compared to global approaches, are more likely to be 
covered in the media due to the media’s close relation to the government encour- 
aging local engagement. Local issues have higher news value and are more prone 
to be covered (Galtung & Ruge, 1965). Moreover, the legitimation attempts of 
the global approach are limited in fulfilling the host country’s demands as it just 
focuses on the “global” society. Lastly, moral legitimacy in the global approach 
can be threatened when global moral values are not congruent with the local 
moral values (see Mogensen, 2020a). In the UAE, the results revealed specific 
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issues that the MNCs promote in other countries but not in the UAE due to 
governmental restrictions and conservative Islamic values. 

However, expectations can conflict within the host country setting, which 
can challenge engagement processes and mutual understanding (see Dare et al., 
2014). For instance, governments may have different objectives than employ- 
ees, which might differ from citizens’ demands. In the UAE, the results imply 
that the government, due to its power and impact, is widely considered the key 
social group to be involved in corporate diplomacy. In this regard, corporate 
diplomacy might be considered the result of regulative pressure and the percep- 
tion of coercion (see DiMaggio & Powell, 1983). MNCs may almost exclusively 
adapt to governmental expectations while ignoring others. However, in the case 
of the UAE, the study’s findings revealed that corporate diplomacy without gov- 
ernmental involvement is often difficult to perform due to local restrictions on 
civic engagement and the skepticism toward foreign MNCs (see also Kostova & 
Zaheer, 1999 on “the liability of foreignness” of MNCs). Moreover, the lack of 
pluralistic views in the UAE may create barriers to successful engagement involv- 
ing different and conflicting interests (see Lane & Kent, 2018), which comes with 
issues of morality (Mogensen, 2019). However, it goes beyond the scope of this 
study to discuss the issue of power imbalance, but it needs to be taken into 
account when discussing corporate diplomacy in the context of the UAE. 

Overall, this study identified different corporate diplomacy approaches, which 
should not be considered mutually exclusive. Instead MNCs can use them inter- 
changeably but should be careful to still act authentically and avoid mixing too 
many different approaches since they can conflict in cases where the values and 
expectations of the involved social groups vary. 


8.2 The Media Perspective on Corporate Diplomacy 
and Organizational Legitimacy 


The Role of Media Frames in Gaining Moral and Pragmatic Legitimacy 

The second empirical study of this thesis examined how local media coverage 
of corporate diplomacy may contribute to organizational legitimacy building. The 
study built on the assumption that by reporting on and evaluating corporate diplo- 
macy activities in a certain way, the media forms legitimacy judgments, which 
may affect the legitimacy perceptions of media audiences concerning an MNC 
(see Bitekine, 2011; Deephouse et al., 2017). A content analysis of the media cov- 
erage in Emirati daily newspapers was conducted to explore whether individual 
media frames on corporate diplomacy can be found that construct legitimacy on 
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different levels. The results of an exploratory factor and a cluster analysis revealed 
three media frames on corporate diplomacy, portraying and treating corporate 
diplomacy in different ways, which either contribute to moral or pragmatic legit- 
imacy (moral and pragmatic corporate diplomacy frame) or remain neutral, not 
attributing socio-political legitimacy in the media (neutral corporate diplomacy 
frame). Moreover, the study found that corporate diplomacy media coverage con- 
tributes to cognitive legitimacy but that the extent of cognitive legitimacy varied 
among the media frames. 

The results particularly showed that a specific combination of frame ele- 
ments are related to the construction of moral and pragmatic legitimacy in the 
news of corporate diplomacy. First, the findings revealed that moral legitimacy 
in the media is attributed when the media frames corporate diplomacy as cor- 
porate engagement linked to relevant actors, particularly the host government, 
national and international companies, and social actors (problem definition), 
thereby endorsing this activity and outlining that it pursues socially accepted 
values or societal demands (causal interpretation), depicting the community as 
benefitting actors (moral evaluation), and demonstrating support for the corporate 
activity (treatment recommendation). Following this, moral legitimacy is particu- 
larly reflected in corporate diplomacy initiatives highlighting their benefit for the 
local community and the linkages to different host country actors, which may 
vary. In this sense, corporate diplomacy on a moral level can be subsumed as a 
commitment to the local society. Second, pragmatic legitimacy in the media was 
built when corporate diplomacy is portrayed as cultural initiatives or engagement 
in programs that contribute to the labor market, linking the MNC to national and 
international companies and the government (problem definition) with a positive 
connotation (causal interpretation), highlighting that corporate diplomacy con- 
tributes to the particular interests of the national government and the country 
(moral evaluation), and advocating for the initiative (treatment recommendation). 
Hence, pragmatic legitimacy in the media is reflected in the linkages of an orga- 
nization with more powerful actors and the presentation of the country, including 
the local government, as beneficiaries. In this sense, corporate diplomacy on a 
pragmatic legitimacy level in the media is demonstrated as a company’s con- 
tribution to the national agenda and the country’s progress. These findings show 
that the construction of media frames can empirically support the theoretical con- 
ception of moral and pragmatic legitimacy (Suchman, 1995). Besides that, the 
findings demonstrate that moral legitimacy, conceptualized as congruence with 
broader societal values, and pragmatic legitimacy, as the alignment to individ- 
ual self-interests, are highly context-dependent. Cultural and institutional contexts 
determine societal and individual expectations and what they contain (Dowling & 
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Pfeffer, 1975) and, following this, what institutional linkages are and who the 
beneficiaries are. 

As the results further showed, in comparison with the neutral corporate 
diplomacy frame, the moral corporate diplomacy frame is linked with a sig- 
nificantly higher degree of cognitive legitimacy. Cognitive legitimacy, reflecting 
a high recognition and the taken-for-grantedness of an organization, is the most 
significant form of organizational legitimacy (Suchman, 1995). The more an orga- 
nization is perceived as taken for granted, the less likely it will be questioned. 
This thesis’s results point to the essential role of moral values and norms and the 
moral orientation of companies in gaining cognitive legitimacy. As Scherer and 
Palazzo (2011, 2012) have noted, organizational behavior oriented toward moral 
standards in a given context becomes increasingly important for two reasons. 
First, MNCs are increasingly criticized for their social and environmental harm, 
threatening their organizational legitimacy. Second, in a globalized world, tradi- 
tionally accepted concepts of morality are fragmentized, and corporations need 
to find ways to demonstrate that they are congruent with the social values and 
norms within the given context—and because societal expectations can change: 
The “value pluralization of modern society and the fact that multinational cor- 
porations operate within numerous and sometimes contradictory legal and moral 
contexts, makes a simple adaption to external expectations difficult” (Scherer & 
Palazzo, 2012, p. 33). This argument is supported by this thesis’s findings as the 
media frames reflect different types of expectations (individual versus societal) 
and contexts (different corporate diplomacy topics and linked actors). However, 
in contrast to Scherer and Palazzo’s (2011, 2012) suggestion that pragmatic legiti- 
macy attempts increasingly fail, this study’s findings suggest that corporate efforts 
outlining benefits for individual self-interests, particularly the host country’s gov- 
ernment, can be successful, at least when considering positive media coverage as 
effective and relevant. 


The Lack of Regulative Legitimacy 

The findings showed that almost three-quarters of the articles contribute to moral 
and pragmatic legitimacy judgments, while regulative legitimacy rarely played 
a role. This result implies that although governmental expectations in the given 
country context seem to play an essential role in organizational behavior (see 
also sections 7.1 and 8.1), media coverage only marginally includes references 
that would relate corporate diplomacy to governmental demands or rules. This 
is a surprising result, given that many media outlets in the UAE are owned by 
government members or close relatives of governmental actors (Kirat, 2005). 
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Accordingly, it could have been assumed that the alignment between corpo- 
rate diplomacy activities and governmental expectations is prevalent in the news. 
However, even if the link to regulative legitimacy did not occur, media coverage 
linked corporate diplomacy to the government as part of the frame element “prob- 
lem definition” in both the moral and the pragmatic corporate diplomacy frames. 
The government’s role in corporate diplomacy in the UAE still became appar- 
ent since corporate diplomacy was mostly covered when performed together with 
the government. However, it also seems reasonable that corporate diplomacy was 
often covered as a collaboration between an MNC and the government because 
it is commonly performed as a public-private partnership—which was suggested 
by the results of the interview study (see section 7.1 and section 8.1). Particularly 
in the Middle East, partnerships with public institutions are widespread because 
of public actors’ significant power and impact and historical and cultural reasons 
(White & Alkandari, 2019). Either way, the results suggest that linkages to power- 
ful actors benefit corporate diplomacy through positive, endorsing, and supportive 
media coverage, highlighting the role of institutional linkages. According to the 
previous literature, institutional linkages can benefit corporations through legiti- 
macy spillovers from the established organization to the corporation (Baum & 
Oliver, 1991; Kostova & Zaheer, 1999), referred to as linkage legitimacy by 
Bitekine (2011). 

Overall, the results indicate that corporate diplomacy is an effective legitima- 
tion strategy for MNCs in the host country’s environment, supporting previous 
conceptual papers on the link between corporate diplomacy and organizational 
legitimacy (Mogensen, 2019; Ordeix-Rigo & Duarte, 2009; Westermann-Behaylo 
et al., 2015). The findings imply that corporate diplomacy should be concerned 
with the broader social values and norms and individual interests of the host 
country’s environment, resulting in different expectations to be addressed by 
corporate diplomacy communication. In this way, the results support Kochhar 
(2018), stating that the corporate diplomacy approach “depends on the nature of 
the stakeholder interest, the relevance to the business, and the most practical way 
to meet stakeholders’ specific needs and expectations” (p. 350). Moreover, the 
study’s results suggest that media coverage plays a significant role in corporate 
diplomacy. So far, the role of the media in corporate diplomacy has rarely been 
considered. In previous public relations and public diplomacy research, the pur- 
pose of the mass media was mostly limited to the dissemination of information 
(Gilboa, 2001; Zaharna, 2009), and scholars have emphasized the importance of 
direct and personal communication regarding corporate diplomacy engagement 
(Macnamara, 2012; Mogensen, 2017; Ordeix-Rigo & Duarte, 2009). However, 
this study has demonstrated that corporate diplomacy could benefit from media 
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endorsement and positive media evaluations. Additionally, MNCs can use media 
relations to inform about their corporate diplomacy efforts and to enhance their 
visibility and, in this regard, their cognitive legitimacy. Simultaneously, media 
frames can help MNCs build and maintain moral and pragmatic legitimacy. As 
Zaharna (2009) emphasized, the establishment of “strong media relations and 
relying on the local media are part of the relationship-building strategy” (p. 92) 
for public diplomacy activities, including corporate diplomacy. Organizational 
legitimacy is a facet of relationships (Lock, 2019). In this regard, the study’s find- 
ings confirm and extend Zaharna’s (2009) findings by clearly presenting how local 
media can contribute to corporate diplomacy practices and MNCs’ legitimation 
attempts. 


83 The Audience’s Perspective on Corporate Diplomacy 
and Organizational Legitimacy” 


Direct Effects of Corporate Diplomacy on Organizational Legitimacy 

The third empirical study of this thesis examined how corporate diplomacy news 
with institutional linkages to the host country government affects organizational 
legitimacy. The literature has emphasized that corporate diplomacy seeks to 
gain organizational legitimacy (Mogensen, 2017; Ordeix-Rigo & Duarte, 2009; 
Westermann-Behaylo et al., 2015) and that institutional linkages between a cor- 
poration and an established institution increase the chance to build legitimacy 
(Baum & Oliver, 1991; Bitekine, 2011). These two assumptions were brought 
together in a model and tested. The results imply that corporate diplomacy news 
with institutional linkages to the host country’s government only partly directly 
affects organizational legitimacy. While moral and regulative legitimacy increased 
significantly through the governmental, institutional linkages, pragmatic legit- 
imacy was not significantly directly affected by whether corporate diplomacy 
involved the government. These findings suggest that institutional linkages with 
the government enhance the perception of a company’s contribution to the wider 
community (moral legitimacy) and the perceived congruence with governmental 
expectations (regulative legitimacy). 


? This chapter is derived in part from an article published in Public Relations Review 
as Marschlich, S., & Ingenhoff, D. (2022). Public-Private Partnerships: How Institutional 
Linkages Help to Build Organizational Legitimacy in an International Environment. Public 
Relations Review, 48(1), 102124, available online: https://doi.org/10.1016/j.pubrev.2021. 
102124. 
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In contrast, the perception that the company serves the individual self- 
interests of community members through corporate diplomacy engagement is 
not directly influenced by institutional linkages with the host country’s govern- 
ment. Instead, the results showed that pragmatic legitimacy was fully mediated by 
issue legitimacy, governmental legitimacy, and media credibility, indicating that 
the effects of corporate diplomacy news with governmental involvement on prag- 
matic legitimacy can only be explained through the effects of corporate diplomacy 
without/with institutional linkages on the intervening variables (issue legitimacy, 
governmental legitimacy, and media credibility) and the effects of those three 
intervening variables on pragmatic legitimacy (see Hayes, 2018; Koch et al., 
2019). Hence, the perception of the MNC as legitimate on a pragmatic level, i.e., 
serving individual self-interests (Suchman, 1995), only increases when the gov- 
ernment is involved (compared to without governmental involvement) because 
individuals perceive the issue and the government as more legitimate and the 
media as more credible. 

This result is in contrast to what Bitekine (2011) suggested when referring 
to linkage legitimacy as one major perceived dimension evaluators render to 
form legitimacy perceptions on a pragmatic level. So far, the direct effect of 
institutional linkages on pragmatic legitimacy has not been tested. Instead, legiti- 
macy was measured as organizational survival or growth when testing the effects 
of institutional linkages (e.g., Baum & Mezias, 1993) or as purchase intention 
(Lock & Schulz-Knappe, 2019). Pragmatic legitimacy “involves direct exchanges 
between organization and audience; however, it also can involve broader political, 
economic, or social interdependencies, in which organizational action nonetheless 
visibly affects the audience’s well-being” (Suchman, 1995, p. 578). One expla- 
nation for the insignificant direct effect of governmental, institutional linkages 
on pragmatic legitimacy might be related to the corporate diplomacy issue pre- 
sented in the fictitious newspaper article in the experimental stimulus, i.e., public 
health. As the interviewed public relations executives working for healthcare cor- 
porations outlined, the healthcare system in the UAE is perceived as insufficient 
by the citizens, particularly in comparison to those of Western Europe. For this 
reason, building a first-class healthcare system is one of the most relevant pri- 
orities on the UAE’s national agenda, and the government particularly builds on 
the expertise of foreign MNCs to improve the healthcare system. Therefore, it 
might be concluded that the host country government’s involvement in an initia- 
tive on public health does not increase the perception that individual interests are 
improved compared to if the public health initiative were performed by the MNC 
only, which would, in turn, increase pragmatic legitimacy. It can be suggested 
that corporate diplomacy initiatives on issues that are not viewed positively or 
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as a strength of the government do not significantly increase the MNC’s prag- 
matic legitimacy when the government is involved in corporate diplomacy efforts. 
In other words, if the government is involved in corporate diplomacy initiatives 
that are not perceived as “government issues,” it makes no difference in terms 
of pragmatic legitimacy whether corporate diplomacy is carried out only by the 
company or the government is part of the corporate diplomacy initiative because 
the effect of institutional linkages, in that case, seems to be dissipated by the 
linkage between the government and the issue (healthcare). 

Concerning the direct effects of corporate diplomacy with institutional link- 
ages on regulative and moral legitimacy, the results support previous literature on 
the immense role of respect toward governmental actors in the Middle East region 
(see Dhanesh & Duthler, 2019; White & Alkandari, 2019). Also, the effect of gov- 
ernmental, institutional linkages on moral legitimacy implies that governmental 
actors’ involvement increases the perception of corporate activities as contributing 
to society and as congruent with social norms and values. This finding is in line 
with earlier assumptions that the nation-state acts as a reference point for moral 
orientation (see, e.g., Windsor, 2006). Particularly in non-democratic, emerging 
countries, where the government wields significant power on social life while 
simultaneously seeking ways to improve social well-being, this seems reason- 
able. Second, the UAE Government made several commitments to its community 
to advance social welfare, including achieving a first-class healthcare system 
(UAE Government, 2020). Therefore, it appears that community members relate 
the healthcare corporate diplomacy initiative involving the government as more 
congruent with societal standards (moral legitimacy) and governmental demands 
(regulative legitimacy). 


Effects of the Intervening Variables on the Legitimation Process 

The results further point to the role of intervening variables in the effects of cor- 
porate diplomacy with institutional linkages on organizational legitimacy. First, 
the study indicates that the institution’s legitimacy, i.e., governmental legitimacy, 
plays a significant role in gaining organizational legitimacy. The higher the per- 
ceived legitimacy of the institution the company collaborates with, the higher the 
company is regarded as acting legitimately on different levels, supporting Baum 
and Oliver (1991). At the same time, the demonstration of corporate diplomacy 
as a public-private partnership increases the perceived legitimacy of the govern- 
ment. According to the concept of bounded rationality, an organization’s activity 
with another organization is cognitively related, leading to spillover effects on 
how the activity and the organization are perceived (Kostova & Zaheer, 1999). 
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The results imply that the positive nature of corporate diplomacy, i.e., contribut- 
ing to the local community, is cognitively related to the government when it is 
involved in the initiative. In this regard, the institutional linkage benefits not only 
the MNC but also the established organization the MNC is linked with, which 
has not been considered in previous literature. 

Moreover, this study suggests that issue legitimacy is a significant mediator 
between corporate diplomacy and moral, pragmatic, and regulative organizational 
legitimacy. In support of and extending Baum and Oliver (1991), the findings 
imply that institutional linkages affect legitimacy regarding the organization and 
concerning the issue related to the organization. Corporate diplomacy news with 
governmental involvement positively influences the legitimacy of the promoted 
corporate diplomacy issue. Also, issue legitimacy was found to increase organiza- 
tional legitimacy, as Chung et al. (2016) have suggested. Therefore, the more the 
individuals perceive the promoted issue as legitimate, the more likely they are to 
judge the organization as legitimate, pointing to the role of issue management in 
corporate diplomacy—the “application of legitimacy arises in ongoing issue man- 
agement efforts, and its aim is not to gain approval for a corporation’s place in the 
social structure, but to gain approval from critical publics for a specific corporate 
policy or activity” (Boyd, 2000, p. 349). Moreover, the comparison between the 
indirect effects’ strength revealed that regulative legitimacy is mostly affected by 
governmental legitimacy, suggesting that organizations seeking legitimacy on a 
regulative level should particularly engage with the government, which seems rea- 
sonable. Accordingly, the audience perceives the MNC as more congruent with 
governmental expectations, which builds regulative legitimacy when the MNC 
collaborates with the local government in the corporate diplomacy initiative. 

Lastly, the results suggest that the credibility of the content source, in this 
case, the media, is positively affected by institutional linkages and simultaneously 
increases the chance of gaining organizational legitimacy. This finding supports 
and adds to the previous literature that analyzed the effects of content credibility 
on corporate legitimacy (Bachmann & Ingenhoff, 2016) and media credibility on 
industry legitimacy (Finch et al., 2015). The more credible a source is evaluated, 
the more likely the message can influence the audience, which might be related to 
the perception of the content source as trustworthy and having expertise, building 
the foundation for credibility (Lafferty & Goldsmith, 1999). 

Overall, the study indicates that institutional linkages can benefit private orga- 
nizations in a foreign environment. Applying this to public relations research, the 
concept of institutional linkages adds to the research on organization-public rela- 
tionships by suggesting institutional relations as a form of organization-public 
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relationships that seems to increase the perceived quality of the relation- 
ship, in particular, the legitimacy of the institution and the organization. As 
such, the study’s results support the previous notion that legitimacy emerges 
from organization-public relationships, perceived as high quality (Wiggil, 2014). 
Public-private partnerships on societal issues in the Middle East were found to be 
viewed as mutually beneficial because the host country’s government increases 
social welfare, and the foreign company can demonstrate its commitment and 
identify what the host country’s society needs (White & Alkandari, 2019). Hence, 
while Mogensen (2017) advocated that corporate diplomacy can only be effec- 
tive in gaining legitimacy when engaging directly with the local citizens, this 
study demonstrated that engagement with governmental actors is a significant 
approach for gaining moral and regulative, and, indirectly, pragmatic legitimacy. 
In the UAE, this thesis revealed that corporate engagement with local community 
members is very much restricted. Thus, the involvement of governmental actors 
in corporate diplomacy is often the only way to affect social well-being and to 
reach civic society. 

However, as Mogensen (2019) has noted, corporate diplomacy is often related 
to power disparities, particularly concerning the engagement with the host coun- 
try’s government. Such an imbalance in power has already been addressed by 
neo-institutional approaches. Accordingly, organizations face normative and coer- 
cive pressure that forces them to completely adapt institutional rules (DiMaggio & 
Powell, 1983). Thus, institutional linkages and, in this respect, public-private 
partnerships in the UAE can be regarded as the result of external pressure 
emerging from the most powerful actors within the organizational environ- 
ment (Baum & Oliver, 1991). However, at least for organizational legitimacy 
perceptions, institutional linkages seem to be a promising approach. 


8.4 Overall Discussion of the Findings 


Now that the results of the individual empirical studies have been presented and 
discussed, they will be summarized and discussed on a meta-level to answer the 
overall research question of how MNCs can gain legitimacy in the UAE’s local 
society through corporate diplomacy. 


The Legitimation of MNCs through Corporate Diplomacy 

According to DiMaggio and Powell (1983), the organizational environment, 
referred to as the organizational field in the neo-institutional approach, is con- 
stituted by “those organizations that, in the aggregate, constitute a recognized 
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area of institutional life, [...] [emerging] as a result of the activities of a diverse 
set of organizations” (p. 148). In the case of corporate diplomacy in the UAE, the 
organizational field comprises several actors, including the host country’s govern- 
ment, the local employees, local NGOs, media actors, other MNCs, and citizens 
living in the country. However, as this thesis found, MNCs in the UAE are mostly 
constrained in their decision-making and access to social resources by powerful 
institutions. The results of the current research project showed that the govern- 
ment is the most critical actor in the organizational field of foreign MNCs in the 
UAE due to its immense power and impact on several systems of society. This 
result supports previous research regarding the most relevant actors in the orga- 
nizational field of foreign companies (e.g., Kostova & Zaheer, 1999). Especially 
in an authoritarian state, a partnership with the government seems important as it 
allows access to general audiences and creates synergy effects. 

Moreover, due to the local restrictions, public-private partnerships in the 
UAE are, to a great extent, inevitable. This finding supports the assumption 
of the sociological neo-institutional approach of coercive isomorphism, accord- 
ing to which organizations try to gain legitimacy mainly toward political actors 
due to their pressure (DiMaggio & Powell, 1983). The institutional impact of 
governments particularly emerges from their authority and power in legislative 
and judicial decisions, through which they can sanction inappropriate corporate 
actions (Scott, 1995, 2001). Besides, the result supports earlier research that has 
pointed to the relevance of public-private partnerships in the Middle East region 
(White & Alkandari, 2019) and corporate diplomacy (Ordeix-Rigo & Duarte, 
2009). Ordeix-Rigo and Duarte (2009) have emphasized public-private partner- 
ships as a valid measure for participating in decision-making processes, through 
which MNCs may “take over some of the traditional functions of the state, [and] 
corporations engaged in corporate diplomacy actively add new roles to the tradi- 
tional role of the corporations” (p. 562). This, in turn, fosters the development of 
corporate legitimacy toward society. Following the core assumption of this thesis, 
legitimacy arises from the perception of congruence between corporate behavior 
and societal expectations, which are based on socially and culturally constructed 
norms and values (see Dowling & Pfeffer, 1975; Suchman, 1995). As such, the 
results empirically showed that companies could establish legitimacy by demon- 
strating that they adapt to or align with the audiences’ expectations in the host 
country. 

However, as this thesis revealed, such expectations are not homogeneous and 
vary by social groups in the host country and may differ with corporate culture 
and related expectations (e.g., expectations of corporate leaders or the company’s 
headquarters). The results imply that the UAE Government expects or desires 
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companies to participate in issues displayed on the national agenda, thereby con- 
tributing to the nation’s interests and the public good. Employees in the UAE, 
most of whom are not part of the local community, are more likely to expect 
to be actively involved in societal issues, for example, through volunteering. 
Additionally, the findings showed that for some companies, corporate culture 
plays an essential role in implementing corporate diplomacy, especially regarding 
issues. For instance, some companies pursue a global agenda and do not adapt to 
local conditions. Corporate diplomacy approaches may vary depending on which 
expectations are prioritized or which social groups are primarily addressed. Five 
corporate diplomacy approaches were derived based on the results, including 
local approaches (corporate diplomacy as a political alignment to the host country 
and as employee engagement in the host country), “glocal” approaches (corpo- 
rate diplomacy as an adaptation of global corporate culture to the host country 
culture and politics and as a commitment to the host country, integrating corpo- 
rate culture), and a global approach (corporate diplomacy demonstrated as the 
responsibility of global corporations in society). Based on the results, it can be 
outlined that the different approaches in which companies prioritize audience 
expectations at a local, “glocal,” or global level affect the legitimacy building of 
companies differently (see Kostova & Zaheer, 1999; Suchman, 1995). Thus, it 
can be concluded that companies attempt to gain legitimacy from different actors 
by applying different corporate diplomacy modes. 

However, the two corporate diplomacy media frames identified in this research 
imply that corporate diplomacy initiatives with local relevance, i.e., either on 
issues that demonstrate a commitment to the UAE residents (especially Emiratiza- 
tion, employees’ well-being, and cultural initiatives) or in collaboration with local 
actors such as the government, are more likely to generate positive media cover- 
age and increase companies’ visibility and legitimacy. Since the media is often the 
most critical source of information about foreign MNCs, the media’s legitimacy 
judgments play a crucial role in forming the legitimacy perceptions and evalua- 
tions of the host country’s environment (see Bansal & Clelland, 2004; Deephouse, 
1996; Pollock & Rindova, 2003). The results support the assumed role of news 
media in granting organizational legitimacy through corporate diplomacy. How- 
ever, these results should be viewed with caution as the current research did not 
find any critical news stories about companies related to their corporate diplo- 
macy initiatives. This result might be explained by the political and media system 
(see Duffy, 2011, 2013; Kirat, 2005; see also sections 5.1 and 5.4). Accordingly, 
information positively associated with the government and the country’s image 
or progress is likely to be published as news in the local media. 
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Similarly, at the general audience level, the results imply that corporate 
diplomacy activities in collaboration with the UAE Government can increase 
organizational legitimacy. This highlights the importance of institutional rela- 
tions (see Baum & Oliver, 1991), i.e., demonstrated linkages between MNCs 
and established host country actors, which can be interpreted as a particular type 
of organization-public relationships. In this way, the results underscore the role 
of strategic communication and public relations in building and demonstrating 
institutional linkages and highlight the significant role of the host country’s gov- 
ernment in forming the perception of corporate diplomacy. However, this has built 
on the assumption that the host country’s government is perceived as legitimate, 
as suggested by the neo-institutional approach (see Baum & Oliver, 1991). The 
experimental study’s results showed that the government in the UAE is regarded 
as legitimate. However, these findings cannot be generalized since governments 
might be perceived differently in other countries. Examining other institutional 
actors, such as NGOs, could have led to different conclusions. However, for- 
eign MNCs seem to profit from relationships with established actors, such as the 
government in the case of the UAE. 

To sum up, firstly, the results suggest that the identified local corporate 
diplomacy approaches seem most promising in the UAE context for building 
legitimacy. However, following the sociological neo-institutional approach, it 
is sufficient to gain legitimacy if formal structures meet societal expectations 
(Meyer & Rowan, 1977). Consequently, “glocal” corporate diplomacy approaches 
can be regarded as valuable for building legitimacy as long as companies com- 
municate their focus on local issues or actors externally. Secondly, the findings 
support the assumption that organizational legitimacy can be gained by empha- 
sizing the congruence of organizational actions and societal expectations (see 
Dowling & Pfeffer, 1975; Suchman, 1995). In this context, external communica- 
tion is central, and the role of public relations is to recognize societal expectations 
and demonstrate the congruence between organizational behavior and the societal 
demands of the host country’s society. 

Figure 8.1 illustrates the legitimation process of MNCs through corporate 
diplomacy as analyzed in this thesis and supported by its findings. The three 
actors displayed in the largest forms (the organization, media, and local commu- 
nity) are those focused on within the current research project. As this thesis found, 
the host country government is the most critical actor from an organizational per- 
spective in the UAE. As shown in the figure, other key actors constituting the 
organizational field include the company’s headquarters, which may determine 
the global strategy and the corporate culture to a great extent, and the employ- 
ees with specific demands regarding corporate diplomacy initiatives and issues. 
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For the sake of clarity, only the actors particularly examined in this research 
(the media and local community members) and the most critical actors found 
in the results (government and employees) are linked to corporate diplomacy by 
arrows. However, all actors portrayed in the figure affect the MNC and its corpo- 
rate diplomacy efforts by raising expectations concerning the appropriateness of 
organizational behavior. 


Organization: 


Corporate 
diplomacy 


Host country 
government 


Local 
community: 
Legitimacy 
judgments 


Endorsement 
and evaluation 


Figure 8.1 Legitimation through corporate diplomacy in the organizational field 


Institutional Logic and Societal Expectations in the Organizational Field of MNCs 
in the UAE 

Figure 8.1 points to the societal expectations and institutional logic emerging 
in the organizational field and are critical for forming organizational legiti- 
macy judgments. Institutional logic is regarded as socially constructed patterns 
emerging from values and norms and guiding the actions of all actors in an orga- 
nizational field (Friedland & Alford, 1991). In this regard, institutional logic is 
highly linked to societal expectations, which similarly build on socially con- 
structed norms and values (see, e.g., Suchman, 1995). However, institutional 
logic is developed over a longer period and is usually more stable than societal 
expectations (Friedland & Alford, 1991). Different actors in the organizational 
field, including the host country’s government, the media, the local citizens, the 
home country, and the employees, observe and evaluate organizations and their 
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activities. Thereby, these actors form legitimacy judgments emerging from their 
particular expectations. Those expectations and beliefs affect what organizations 
do and how they communicate about it—for instance, as a contribution to a spe- 
cific group or the wider local community. Hence, corporate diplomacy articulates 
“manifestations of institutional rules, norms, and ideas that function as rational- 
ized myths” (Fredriksson et al., 2013, p. 186) and is one way to respond to the 
present institutional logic and societal expectations, which follow these rational- 
ized myths (Meyer & Rowan, 1977). This points to the social constructed-ness of 
the organizational field, the societal expectations, and the institutional logic within 
the field. Building on that, the meaning of corporate diplomacy can be regarded 
as socially constructed. The organizational meaning-making of corporate diplo- 
macy makes sense only when understood within institutional logic (Meyer & 
Rowan, 1977; Scott, 1995). In the specific case of the UAE, the institutional 
logic is mainly related to the country’s political and cultural particularities. Three 
institutional logics are most apparent and discussed briefly in the following. 

First, this thesis showed that corporate diplomacy in the UAE is perceived 
and performed as a contribution or commitment to the host country’s national 
agenda. This can be explained by the power and impact of the host government 
and the specific culture that highly values hierarchies and treats leaders with 
significant respect (Yasin Fadol & Sandhu, 2011). This institutional logic, which 
is also implemented in the UAE’s regulations, complicates and restricts direct 
engagement with civic society. Corporate diplomacy in the UAE comes with 
limitations lowering the chance of involving all different stakeholder views—the 
ultimate goal of civic engagement (Johnston et al., 2018; Johnston & Lane, 2018). 
However, when the MNCs are aware of these distinctive political and cultural 
characteristics, corporate diplomacy engagement can be fruitful and rewarding 
for the MNC and other involved actors (Dawkins, 2014). 

Second, another institutional logic is reflected in the personal and direct com- 
munication style, which builds on close relationships, personal influence, and 
private affairs. The current research showed that there is a particular way of 
“how to do business in the Arab region,” which has also been identified to 
some extent in previous research and mainly builds on Islamic and collectivist 
cultural values (Dhanesh & Duthler, 2019; White & Alkandari, 2019). How- 
ever, this thesis pointed to the inherently contradictory nature of institutional 
logic. While engagement with local governmental actors was found to mainly 
build on personal relationships, engagement with (other multinational) compa- 
nies appeared to follow a less personal relationship cultivation approach. Personal 
relationship management is a common way to do business in collectivist coun- 
tries (see Dhanesh & Duthler, 2019; Yasin Fadol & Sandhu, 2011), while people 
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from individualistic contexts, such as Western European countries, tend to foster 
more loosely knit social relationships (Hofstede, 2001). Therefore, the difference 
between the relationship cultivation of foreign MNCs with the host country’s 
government and other foreign MNCs might be reasoned with the similar individu- 
alistic cultural background of other corporations involved in corporate diplomacy. 
In the case of corporate diplomacy in the UAE, the different cultural backgrounds 
of the involved actors did not seem to lead to major problems as long as the 
dominant culture was adopted within the local organizational environment. 
Third, the findings pointed to the role of moral legitimacy, implying that 
morality or the understanding of moral values can be interpreted as institu- 
tional logic. First, the results revealed the moral corporate diplomacy frame. This 
frame treats corporate diplomacy as contributing greatly to the local community 
and demonstrates that linkages to the local government are the most frequently 
occurring media frame, contributing to cognitive legitimacy the greatest. Sec- 
ond, the experimental design study implied that moral legitimacy is affected by 
demonstrating institutional linkages between corporate diplomacy and the local 
government. This thesis indicates that the congruence between organizational 
actions and moral expectations of organizations can positively influence orga- 
nizational legitimacy and the social license to operate, as Scherer and Palazzo 
(2012) have suggested. However, in the UAE, morality seems related to the social 
commitment to the local community, as proposed by conceptions of moral legiti- 
macy (e.g., Suchman, 1995), in that the moral corporate diplomacy media frame 
implies that morality in the UAE is linked to the government. Similarly, the results 
of the experimental design study revealed that moral legitimacy perceptions 
significantly increase when corporate diplomacy is linked to the government. 
The previous literature built the understanding of moral legitimacy on the 
assumption “that the social environment of corporations consists of a more or less 
coherent set of moral rules” (Scherer & Palazzo, 2011, p. 915). This understand- 
ing can mainly be explained by the dominant perspectives of Western political 
philosophy, whose worldview and normative understanding are based on liberal, 
democratic values (see, e.g., Rorty, 1991). However, in a globalized world charac- 
terized by an increasing pluralization of values and norms, the moral frameworks 
and understandings of what is right or wrong differ significantly at the cultural 
or national levels. Due to the political system and the related power of the local 
government, moral legitimacy in the UAE can rarely build on the “forceless force 
of the better argument” (Habermas, 1990, p. 185), as suggested by Scherer and 
Palazzo (2011). Therefore, this thesis points to the differences between morality 
and ethics, arguing that moral legitimacy approaches in the UAE seldom emerge 
from ethical approaches, as applied by business ethics scholarship (Garriga & 
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Melé, 2004; Windsor, 2006). “Ethics denotes theories of right conduct whereas 
the term morality denotes the actual practice of right conduct” (Ambrose & Cross, 
2009, p. 5). As Bauman (1995) has noted, ethics and morality can conflict since 
ethics refers to the “actual truth” set by authorities in modern society, describing 
what correct behavior is. In contrast, morality is always an individual perspective 
on the relationship with another individual and builds on an autonomous identity 
in a post-modern world (Bauman, 1995). Therefore, moral legitimacy construc- 
tions in the UAE seem to build on moral sense-making of socially accepted norms 
and values (see, e.g., Calton & Payne, 2003) rather than universal normative 
values. 

However, it must be noted that private organizations, due to their economic 
nature, not only follow institutional logic shaped by external groups but also cre- 
ate and follow their institutional logic. This finding was discussed in section 8.1, 
in which different corporate diplomacy modes were presented. These modes 
pointed to the active role of organizations in the legitimation process (Frandsen & 
Johansen, 2013; Lawrence, 1999) and implied that MNCs have organizational 
logic in addition to the institutional logic emerging from interactions in the orga- 
nizational field. Organizational logic follows economic reasoning, organizational 
self-interests, and shareholder interests to a great extent. Against this background, 
scholars have increasingly discussed the extent to which private companies have 
the right, the responsibility, and the accountability to engage in governmental 
issues and contribute to the public good (Scherer & Palazzo, 2011, 2012). Many 
private companies do not participate in societal issues and are successful because 
they fulfill the shareholders’ interests and, in this regard, meet the expectations 
for an economic license to operate (Henderson, 2001). However, under global- 
ization conditions, the strict division between state and non-state actors in global 
governance can no longer be held (Matten & Crane, 2005; Scherer & Palazzo, 
2007). 

Concerning the right and the accountability of private companies to engage 
in societal issues previously reserved for governments, Mogensen (2019, 2020a, 
b) has discussed the legitimacy issues of corporate diplomacy. In particular, 
two central questions arise: To what extent can private companies legitimately 
represent public issues since the public does not elect them? How can MNCs 
deal with or overcome the disparities in power and expertise to legitimately 
engage in societal issues? Answering these questions goes beyond the scope of 
this thesis, but both are relevant to consider when researching and practicing 
corporate diplomacy and related terms. However, the findings imply that dialog- 
ical approaches and the willingness to integrate varying opinions from different 
groups in the host country into the corporate diplomacy decision-making process 
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might be essential prerequisites for assuming responsibility for societal issues. 
Hence, effective engagement processes involving different perspectives and inter- 
ests may enable addressing or even overcoming such potential legitimacy gaps 
and power imbalances, as Mogensen (2019, 2020a, b) has mentioned. 
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9.1 Summary of the Findings 


In today’s world, MNCs not only have great financial power but an immense 
impact on the communities in the host countries where they operate. In many 
cases, MNCs have an even greater effect on society than the local government 
(Molleda & Kochhar, 2014). However, organizations are constantly observed 
and scrutinized by different actors in their environment, including the media, 
NGOs, and governments in their home country and host countries. For this 
reason, MNCs need to find ways to build organizational legitimacy as part of 
their social license to operate (Boutilier & Thomson, 2011). This thesis first 
reviewed previous approaches and definitions of corporate diplomacy to develop 
a distinct definition and conceptualization of corporate diplomacy, which had pre- 
viously been missing. Second, this research explored how corporate diplomacy 
engagement with the host country environment on societal issues can enhance the 
legitimacy-building processes of foreign MNCs. This thesis particularly examined 
the legitimation process of the largest European MNCs in the UAE through cor- 
porate diplomacy on the following three levels: the organizational, the media, and 
the audience. A summary of the conducted studies is provided hereafter to answer 
the research questions presented at the beginning of this thesis (see Chapter 1, 
Figure 1.1). 
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9.1.1 Research Questions 1 and 2: Corporate Diplomacy 
as an Engagement Process to Gain Organizational 
Legitimacy 


By conducting in-depth interviews with public relations executives, the following 
first and second research questions were addressed: To what extent and how is cor- 
porate diplomacy in the UAE performed as engagement with its social environment, 
and to what extent and how is corporate diplomacy in the UAE used to gain organiza- 
tional legitimacy. The results indicated that MNCs perform corporate diplomacy 
by engaging with multiple groups within their host country environment, partic- 
ularly the host country’s government and employees, other MNCs, and, to some 
extent, local citizens. Furthermore, the results showed that the engagement pro- 
cess is mostly strategic and mainly builds on personal relationship cultivation, 
a cultural particularity in the UAE. Moreover, the first empirical study revealed 
that corporate diplomacy is intentionally and unintentionally used as a legiti- 
mation strategy. By engaging with different social groups in the host country’s 
environment, MNCs identify and respond to societal expectations, enabling orga- 
nizational legitimacy building. Predominantly, corporate diplomacy contributes 
to organizational legitimacy in the UAE by aligning with the political agenda, 
contributing to the employees’ needs, and demonstrating corporate diplomacy as 
a commitment to the local community and the country’s societal development. 
However, the analysis also pointed to challenges, including cultural and polit- 
ical peculiarities and conflicting values and expectations between actors in the 
host country and those of the corporate and home country’s culture. Building on 
the different engagement types and prioritized societal expectations, five corpo- 
rate diplomacy approaches were derived, affecting organizational legitimacy on 
different levels. 


9.1.2 Research Question 3: Corporate Diplomacy Media 
Frames and the Construction of Organizational 
Legitimacy in the Media 


This thesis analyzed whether and how media news coverage frames corporate 
diplomacy in the UAE in a way that constructs or shapes legitimacy perceptions 
of foreign MNCs, stating the following research question: to what extent and how 
can the media coverage and media frames of corporate diplomacy contribute to 
organizational legitimacy in the media? To answer this research question, a quanti- 
tative content analysis of local news media coverage was performed. The analysis 
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yielded three corporate diplomacy frames, two of which enabled corporations to 
build moral or pragmatic legitimacy in the media, while regulative legitimacy 
did not play a role. First, the moral corporate diplomacy frame emphasized the 
institutional linkage between corporate diplomacy and the UAE Government, 
highlighting the benefits of corporate diplomacy for the local community. In 
this way, corporate diplomacy was not portrayed related to one specific issue 
and is treated in a normative way. Second, the pragmatic corporate diplomacy 
frame dealt with cultural corporate diplomacy initiatives, serving the individual 
interests of the UAE Government and the country. The pragmatic frame did not 
highlight one specific actor, e.g., partner, linked to a corporate diplomacy activ- 
ity. Similar to the moral corporate diplomacy frame, in the pragmatic frame, the 
news highly endorsed and supported the specific corporate diplomacy initiative 
presented in the news article. Lastly, the neutral corporate diplomacy frame por- 
trayed cultural corporate diplomacy issues but treated corporate diplomacy in a 
neutral, neither supportive nor critical manner. Instead, the neutral frame was 
mostly descriptive, not evaluating corporate diplomacy in a way that contributed 
to any specific socio-political legitimacy level. 


9.1.3 Research Question 4: The Effects of Corporate 
Diplomacy on Organizational Legitimacy 


Finally, this thesis focused on the audience’s perspective on corporate diplomacy, 
aiming to examine how corporate diplomacy news affects the organizational legit- 
imacy perceptions of individuals in the UAE depending on the appearance of 
institutional linkages. Applying an experimental design study with a survey, the 
study addressed the research question to what extent and how do institutional 
linkages with governmental institutions influence the effects of corporate diplo- 
macy on organizational legitimacy? Overall, the results indicated that corporate 
diplomacy news outlining institutional linkages with the government led to a 
higher perception of moral and regulative legitimacy and indirectly affected prag- 
matic legitimacy positively. Furthermore, the findings showed that the effects 
of corporate diplomacy news on organizational legitimacy were mediated by 
media credibility, governmental legitimacy, and issue legitimacy. Hence, the find- 
ings suggest that corporate diplomacy with governmental involvement positively 
affects the legitimacy perceptions of the company, both directly and indirectly. 
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9.2 Implications for Theory and Practice 


The current research explored the legitimation process of foreign MNCs in the 
host country, in this case the UAE, by examining how corporate diplomacy 
is practiced, how it is evaluated in the media, and how corporate diplomacy 
news affects organizational legitimacy on different levels. In this way, the thesis 
contributes to corporate diplomacy and public relations theory and practice in 
several ways while enriching communication and public relations research using 
neo-institutional approaches. 

First, concerning the implications for theory and research, this thesis con- 
tributes significantly to theory building in corporate diplomacy. By applying a 
sociological neo-institutional approach, a distinct and comprehensive concep- 
tualization was developed, advancing the theoretical foundation of corporate 
diplomacy in the realm of public relations. Corporate diplomacy was defined 
as the engagement process of MNCs with host country actors on political and 
societal issues through which the expectations of the host country’s actors can 
be identified and responded to, enabling MNCs to build legitimacy. By pointing 
to the MNCs’ embeddedness in the host country’s society, this thesis offered 
an outside-in perspective on corporate diplomacy. In this way, the research 
extends previous scholarship exploring the role of corporate diplomacy in soci- 
ety (Mogensen, 2017, 2019; Weber & Larsson-Olaison, 2017) and offers an 
alternative view to the purely strategic perspectives on corporate diplomacy as 
an instrument of public diplomacy (e.g., Fitzpatrick et al., 2020; White, 2015; 
White & Kolesnicov, 2018). Additionally, concerning the role of societal expec- 
tations in the host country, the current research empirically derived different 
corporate diplomacy approaches reflecting different degrees of prioritization of 
internal, external local, and external global expectations, leading to legitimacy at 
different levels. 

Moreover, the results indicate that building relationships with host country’s 
actors is central for corporate diplomacy to identify the expectations of the dif- 
ferent social groups in the host country. Accordingly, relationship cultivation is 
a core element of corporate diplomacy, which had been partly pointed out in 
earlier research (White et al., 2011). However, there has been little explanation 
so far of what such relationship-building in corporate diplomacy may entail, who 
is involved, or what outcomes they have. In particular, this research emphasized 
the role of institutional relations, i.e., linkages between the MNCs and institu- 
tional actors in the host country and media relations. Although the role of media 
and mediated communication has been emphasized in previous public diplomacy 
research (Gilboa, 1998, 2001), empirical research has thus far rarely explored how 
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media portrays public diplomacy efforts by non-state actors and how media pre- 
sentations might affect the perception of the public diplomacy efforts of private 
entities. 

Furthermore, the findings imply that understanding and adapting to the 
(multi)cultural and political conditions are central to corporate diplomacy to 
demonstrate congruence with the host country’s expectations and gain legitimacy. 
Accordingly, the thesis suggests that corporate diplomacy is highly context- 
dependent and that, due to the inherent transnational orientation of corporate 
diplomacy (Mogensen, 2019, 2020a), the host country’s culture and political sys- 
tem constitute corporate diplomacy. In that respect, this research points to the 
role of the cultural and political systems in constructing expectations and culti- 
vating relationships. While relationship cultivation with local institutional actors 
in the UAE follows local cultural standards, according to which personal affairs 
are highly valued, interactions with other foreign MNCs and employees seem to 
be less individual and close. In this way, the thesis makes an essential contribu- 
tion to corporate diplomacy theory by not only defining the scope of corporate 
diplomacy but also determining its antecedents (i.e., culture and politics), com- 
ponents (i.e., relationship cultivation with institutional actors and the media), and 
outcome (i.e., legitimacy). 

In addition, this thesis has implications for corporate diplomacy and legitimacy 
research from an empirical point of view. To the best of my knowledge, the stud- 
ies included in this thesis are the first empirical studies to examine corporate 
diplomacy practices as a legitimation strategy, linking organizational perspectives 
with the media’s and the audience’s perspectives to provide insights into the 
legitimacy constructions. This thesis offers an empirically tested measurement 
for organizational legitimacy on different levels in the context of media portray- 
als and audience effects. In this way, this thesis informs and extends previous 
corporate diplomacy research and research in public relations and organizational 
and management studies addressing the issue of organizational legitimacy (e.g., 
Bitekine, 2011; Etter et al., 2018; Merkelsen, 2011, 2013; Tost, 2011; Vergne, 
2011). The triangulation of research methods allowed for a robust investigation 
into organizational legitimacy on the moral, pragmatic, and regulative levels. 
Previous research has frequently pointed to the lack of a profound measure- 
ment of organizational legitimacy on different levels and regarding the different 
types of legitimacy (Etter et al., 2018; Sandhu, 2012; Vergne, 2011). By ana- 
lyzing legitimacy on different levels and accounting for different perspectives on 
the construction of organizational legitimacy, this thesis significantly contributes 
to legitimacy measurements, which previously “only partly account[ed] for the 
plurality of norms, values, expectations, and concerns” (Etter et al., 2018, p. 62). 
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Finally, this research contributes to public relations theory by proposing a con- 
cise and comprehensive definition of neo-institutional public relations, integrating 
the sociological neo-institutional approach with newer developments in public 
relations as an engagement process. In this way, this thesis expands the previ- 
ous scholarship on neo-institutional public relations (e.g., Frandsen & Johansen, 
2013; Fredriksson et al., 2013; Sandhu, 2012) and informs relational (engage- 
ment) approaches to public relations (e.g., Johnston et al., 2018; Kent & Taylor, 
2002). This thesis adds to international public relations research by conducting 
the studies in a non-Western and non-democratic country context. As outlined by 
Dhanesh and Duthler (2019), international public relations research is still domi- 
nated by studies in Western countries. Furthermore, scholars often fail to clearly 
contextualize their research studies, for instance, by illustrating a country’s cul- 
tural, political, or economic system (Dhanesh & Duthler, 2019). Therefore, as 
declared by Sriramesh and Verčič (2009, 2019), public relations research can 
rarely capture a wide range of global performances. The present work attempted 
to contextualize the reviewed and conducted research as best as possible, includ- 
ing a comprehensive chapter on the UAE’s economic, political, cultural, and 
media systems (see Chapter 5). 

In addition to implications for theory and research, this thesis has practi- 
cal implications for corporate diplomacy and public relations on a transnational 
level. First, the findings highlight the role of societal values and expectations, 
recommending that companies be aware of and sensitive to the values and norms 
in a specific culture. Since societal values and norms can vary within a coun- 
try’s context, particularly in multicultural settings, public relations practitioners 
must identify, interpret, and respond to societal expectations. In this regard, it is 
essential to understand the major institutional actors and their expectations and 
gain insights into the inherent cultural values often forming societal expectations 
(DiMaggio & Powell, 1983; Suchman, 1995). 

Second, this thesis demonstrated how corporate diplomacy contributes to 
gaining legitimacy by showing congruence between organizational behavior and 
societal expectations. In this context, the role of media relations and the linkages 
of the MNCs with institutional, established actors in the host country’s envi- 
ronment were emphasized. The findings suggest that in the Middle East region, 
engaging in public-private partnerships is highly useful as this form of collabo- 
ration is highly valued in the specific cultural and political context. Furthermore, 
public-private partnerships enhance corporate diplomacy engagement and allow 
for overcoming the liability of foreignness, which foreign MNCs often face in 
their host countries (Kostova & Zaheer, 1999). In the specific case of the UAE, 
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the current research recommends that MNCs emphasize the benefits of corpo- 
rate diplomacy for the local community to gain legitimacy on a moral level. 
To build pragmatic legitimacy, MNCs should highlight corporate diplomacy as a 
commitment to the UAE Government and the country. 

Third, this thesis outlined five corporate diplomacy modes (see section 8.1), 
derived from theory and based on empirical results. These models can serve as an 
orientation for corporate diplomacy practices, offering insights into how global, 
local, and “glocal” approaches play into the expectations of MNCs’ diverse 
stakeholder groups, which might affect organizational legitimacy differently. 

Lastly, this research emphasized the role of issue legitimacy in the organi- 
zational legitimation process. According to the findings, MNCs must be aware 
of critical and sensitive issues that could vary across countries and cultural set- 
tings. Companies risk threatening their legitimacy if they engage in societal issues 
considered unacceptable in the host culture based on their societal values and 
standards. In this regard, engagement with the host country’s environment helps 
to detect these sensitive topics and issues. 


9.3 Limitations 


This research comes with limitations, which offer directions for future research. 
The limitations can be divided into the following two sections: First, there are 
limitations related to the theoretical approaches and their core assumptions and, 
in this regard, the triangulation of different theoretical approaches constituting 
the theoretical framework. Second, limitations are outlined related to this thesis’s 
methodology. 

Concerning the theoretical framework, the limitations are related to neo- 
institutional approaches, the conceptualization of corporate diplomacy, and the 
triangulation of neo-institutional and public relations approaches. First, neo- 
institutional approaches come with significant advantages for this research, lying 
in the main assumption of most of the neo-institutional approaches—organiza- 
tions are embedded in society and need to strive for organizational legitimacy 
(Scott, 2001, 2008; Senge, 2011). However, neo-institutional approaches have 
been criticized for the presumed homogeneity of cultural beliefs and the under- 
standing of individual institutions such as the government (Senge, 2011). In 
particular, neo-institutional approaches have often argued that organizations’ 
actions and structures can only be explained by superordinate sets of rules emerg- 
ing from or as institutions (Scott, 2001). However, in a multicultural, global 
context, rules and institutions can have various meanings and might be considered 
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different or even ignored by organizations. Organizations themselves, particularly 
financially powerful MNCs, can take an active role and make decisions inde- 
pendently from certain institutions such as governments, NGOs, or the media. 
Moreover, the sociological neo-institutional approach mostly focuses solely on 
societal expectations (Meyer & Rowan, 1977), neglecting or ignoring organi- 
zations’ endeavors toward economic efficiency. Reality shows that companies 
operate or are successful without adapting to their societal environment (see, 
e.g., Senge, 2011). However, this thesis attempted to explore how MNCs can 
gain legitimacy from their societal environment, and, for this purpose, the neo- 
institutional approach is a valuable theoretical angle. Future research may explore 
corporate diplomacy from a different theoretical angle allowing for an examina- 
tion of factors other than the institutional environment and societal expectations. 
For instance, theoretical approaches and concepts of power such as the work of 
Foucault (e.g., 1982) and Lukes (1974) could be applied to corporate diplomacy, 
enabling an exploration of the relationships and communication between private 
and public actors and local communities more critically to uncover issues of 
power disparities between the involved actors. 

Second, previous corporate diplomacy research has often pointed to the role 
of the home country, for instance, by defining the goal of corporate diplomacy 
as enhancing the image of the company’s country of origin (e.g., White, 2015). 
This research merely touched on the role of the MNCs’ home countries since 
the interviews showed that the country of origin plays a minor role. However, in 
other contexts, the image of the country of origin, as well as the relationships 
between the home and the host countries, may play a role in the evaluation of 
the organizational legitimacy of foreign MNCs in the host country (see Kostova & 
Zaheer, 1999; Warren, 1999). Therefore, future research could have a more in- 
depth look at the role of a company’s home country in its legitimation abroad, 
including embassies, which may serve as intermediaries. 

Another limitation of this thesis is the triangulation of theories that scholars 
have previously criticized for potential conflicts between the applied theoretical 
frameworks and the higher demands on the researchers (Denzin, 1989; Neuman, 
2003). For instance, the literature has pointed to the increased number of possi- 
ble interpretations resulting from the mix of theories that researchers often find 
challenging to sort out (Neuman, 2003). In this research, the sociological neo- 
institutional approach, public relations, and public diplomacy approaches were 
triangulated. Neo-institutional approaches and public relations have been linked 
before (Frandsen & Johansen, 2013; Fredriksson et al., 2013; Sandhu, 2009, 
2012); however, empirical research in the realm of neo-institutional public rela- 
tions is still rare. Therefore, future research is needed to analyze and discuss 
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public relations within a neo-institutional approach to determine whether simi- 
lar assumptions suggested in this thesis can be made in the case of corporate 
diplomacy and other public relations and communication phenomena. 

Regarding methodological issues, the limitations are related to the specific 
research context, the methods and research objects used, the organizational legit- 
imacy measurement, and the triangulation of methods. First, the major limitation 
is the specific country context of the UAE. This country’s context is singular, rep- 
resenting a non-democratic, collectivist, and Islamic state, lacking public opinion 
and free press, which are highly important for effective corporate public rela- 
tions efforts (Khakimova Storie, 2015; Sriramesh & Verčič, 2009). Due to this 
single country context, the results are not generalizable. For instance, due to 
the peculiarities of the media system, in which journalists can rarely be critical 
without fearing sanctions (Duffy, 2011), it is questionable to what extent media 
coverage in the UAE would be critical toward companies that address societal 
issues, particularly when they contribute to the national agenda. Consequently, 
future research may explore the role of the media in organizational legitima- 
tion in countries with a liberal media system. Moreover, legitimacy judgments 
build on societal values and cultural beliefs (Deephouse et al., 2017; Dowling & 
Pfeffer, 1975; Scott, 1995). In the UAE, these are predominantly affected by 
the dominant Islamic, collectivist culture that generally appreciates the societal 
engagement of organizations. Hence, corporate diplomacy might be perceived as 
more legitimate because it addresses societal issues. Future research is needed to 
investigate corporate diplomacy in countries that are more critical of corporate 
actors and their engagement in political and societal issues. In liberal, individual- 
istic states, it seems reasonable that corporate activities are under greater critical 
observation (e.g., by the media and activist groups) (see Amann et al., 2007; 
Islam & Deegon, 2010; Scherer & Palazzo, 2011). 

Second, the limitations are related to the three empirical methods and the 
research objects used. Concerning the interview study, the corporate sample was 
small (N = 25). However, first, a qualitative approach was chosen, which does not 
necessitate a large number of research objects (Vasileiou et al., 2018). Second, the 
approach seems appropriate since information saturation was reached (Fusch & 
Ness, 2015). Still, interviewing corporate representatives comes with limitations 
concerning their limited objectivity about the actions of the MNCs they work 
for. Moreover, for the quantitative content analysis of news coverage, the current 
research looked at English-speaking Emirati newspapers only. English is one of 
the main languages in the UAE and is widely used in businesses and govern- 
ment departments (Dorsey, 2018) due to the high number of expatriates from all 
over the world. Nonetheless, Arabic-speaking newspapers could be included in 
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another study. As Duffy (2013) has found, there are differences between English- 
and Arabic-language newspapers in the UAE when it comes to reports on sen- 
sitive subjects, such as national security and military issues. Furthermore, the 
experimental design with the survey raises issues of social desirability. Particu- 
larly, the statements on political issues or the perception of the government might 
have been answered according to what is expected in the given country context. 
This concern is related to the specific culture and political system of the UAE in 
which freedom of expression is limited (Duffy, 2011, 2013; Kirat, 2006, 2016). 
Nevertheless, the study took several steps to minimize the effects of social desir- 
ability, including the full anonymization of the collected data and assurance of 
high confidentiality, summarized in the informed consent form. The form was 
distributed before the survey and provided further information on the study. The 
survey was carried out only with the permission of the participants to produce 
feelings of security concerning the respondents’ answers. 

Third, another limitation is related to the measurement of legitimacy, ana- 
lyzed at one point. Organizational legitimacy emerges over a more extended 
period and can change over longer periods or immediately due to scandals and 
crises (Bitekine & Haack, 2015). Thus, future research is necessary to con- 
duct longitudinal studies on the development of legitimacy perceptions, including 
context factors that allow for further insights into the complexity of legitima- 
tion processes. For instance, future research could analyze additional context 
factors, such as the prior history or the sector of a company, which are sup- 
posed to play a role in building organizational legitimacy (Bitekine & Haack, 
2015; Suddaby & Greenwood, 2005). In this context, it should be noted that 
organizational legitimacy, even if it is essential for multinational organizations 
(Bitekine, 2011), represents just one resource of the organization in addition 
to other critical corporate assets, such as trust, credibility, or reputation, which 
emerge from engagement and relationship cultivation (see Johnston et al., 2018, 
for an overview of outcomes of engagement). 

Lastly, the triangulation of methods comes with limitations. Particularly the 
interpretation of both quantitative and qualitative data may lead to inconsisten- 
cies that are often addressed insufficiently (Arksey & Knight, 1999). The potential 
disharmony in analyzing data collected through different methods might also be 
related to the investigator’s biases (Thurmond, 2001). However, for the examina- 
tion of organizational legitimation through corporate diplomacy, a mixed-method 
design appeared to be of high value since legitimation involves different levels 
and actors (in this case, the legitimacy-seeking organization, the written docu- 
ments in the media co-determining legitimacy, and individuals as evaluators of 
legitimacy), which necessitate different methods. In this regard, the advantages 
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of the triangulation of methods are the higher validity of the results and the 
more in-depth insights from different angles, increasing the level of knowledge 
(Silverman, 2000). 


9.4 Research Outlook 


In addition to the suggested research directions related to this study’s limitations, 
further research opportunities are presented in this section. Firstly, comparative 
research would allow for interesting insights into the determination of corporate 
diplomacy by other social and institutional factors. The relevance and impact of 
certain actors and institutions generally differ due to different levels of pressure, 
their possibilities of sanction, and their access to financial and social resources 
(Scott, 1995). In the UAE, the power of the government is omnipresent and 
ubiquitous, and no other actors that wield a comparable impact on corporate 
actors. Consequently, corporate diplomacy and legitimation attempts may differ 
between social, cultural, and country contexts. Research is necessary to explore 
other (institutional) actors and factors that may have essential voices in cor- 
porate diplomacy decision-making and the legitimation process and how they 
affect these processes, particularly in a comparison between different national 
and cultural contexts. 

Moreover, corporate diplomacy has often been related to the role of MNCs 
in public diplomacy influencing and being influenced by the MNCs’ home coun- 
tries (e.g., White & Fitzpatrick, 2018). In this regard, it would be interesting to 
determine how corporate diplomacy is affected by the home country, for instance, 
depending on the political relationships between the home country and a given 
host country. Related to this, the results indicated that some MNCs follow a 
global approach (see section 8.1) and mostly perform the same initiatives in their 
host countries. In this context, it would be interesting to examine the role of the 
corporation’s headquarters regarding its corporate diplomacy engagement abroad 
and explore whether corporate diplomacy activities differ among host country’s 
contexts and why. This would allow for examining further why MNCs follow 
different corporate diplomacy approaches, as suggested by this research. 

Moreover, this thesis explored corporate diplomacy on three levels and found 
that the engagement process of corporate diplomacy includes multiple groups 
within the host country, other than media actors and the general audience explored 
in this thesis. Future research could analyze the perspectives of other involved 
actors, such as government representatives, to explore other perspectives on and 
aspects of corporate diplomacy engagement. Furthermore, the thesis highlighted 
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the role of corporate diplomacy as employee engagement, increasingly discussed 
in public relations research, given that employee engagement is significantly 
related to employee satisfaction (e.g., Gill, 2015). Thus, future research may 
further investigate corporate diplomacy as employee engagement, analyzing, for 
instance, how corporate diplomacy contributes to employee well-being or how 
employees shape corporate diplomacy, which has been presented in this thesis. 

Furthermore, the results pointed to the role of moral values and norms and 
outlined that they can differ across social and cultural contexts (see Scott, 2008). 
Future studies could explore in-depth what concrete (moral) expectations indi- 
viduals have of MNCs and how they vary within groups or societies or across 
different cultural contexts. Previous research is in disagreement as to whether 
moral values emerge from an intact nation-state system serving as a point of 
moral reference and are, therefore, homogenous within a national context or 
whether moral values are fragmentized in global, post-national world order (see 
Scherer & Palazzo, 2011). However, due to the increasing role of moral legiti- 
macy, it is necessary to gain more insights into the construction of moral values 
and related expectations of MNCs. 

Lastly, this thesis examined the role of corporate diplomacy regarding orga- 
nizational legitimacy. The interviews made it apparent that corporate diplomacy 
involving relationship cultivation is related to other social resources that emerge 
in the relationship-cultivation process, such as trust and loyalty. Future research 
may consider other consequences resulting from the engagement process in cor- 
porate diplomacy. In this context, it might be interesting to explore the impact 
of relationship quality and the role of legitimacy as a premise of relationship 
cultivation (see Ledingham, 2003). 


9.5 Concluding Remarks 


In an increasingly connected and dynamic world, where MNCs, along with other 
non-state actors, take part in global governance, societal and political corpo- 
rate engagement becomes a core feature of MNCs. This thesis explored how 
corporate diplomacy efforts can help MNCs to gain legitimacy in their host 
country’s environment. Corporate diplomacy has been defined as the activities 
of MNCs engaging with members of the host country’s environment in societal 
and political issues to identify and respond to societal expectations, contributing 
to organizational legitimacy. This conceptualization of corporate diplomacy high- 
lights the essential role of interaction and collaboration between organizations 
and their environment and points to the organization’s embeddedness in society 
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and societal expectations. The social perspective on companies was applied by 
understanding legitimacy as the result of relationships between organizations and 
their environment. From a neo-institutional perspective, the thesis showed that 
corporate behavior reflects interpretations of social reality. On the other hand, it 
was highlighted that organizations could take an active role in the legitimation 
process—even if, in the case of the UAE, this active role is limited due to cultural 
and political particularities. 

It can be assumed that private companies will be given more options through 
globalization to (co-)create social practices abroad. Furthermore, increasing mor- 
alization will likely exert higher pressure on companies and increase their need 
for legitimacy. At the same time, however, this raises questions about what social 
and political roles private companies are allowed to play. Against this back- 
ground, corporate diplomacy and its added value for legitimacy will become 
increasingly important for research and practice. The current research extensively 
investigated current corporate diplomacy practices, the role of the media in cor- 
porate diplomacy, and the effects of corporate diplomacy on legitimacy. Overall, 
the results suggest that corporate diplomacy plays a significant role in the legit- 
imacy process of MNCs. Furthermore, the thesis emphasized the role of culture 
and power (in relation to politics), significantly influencing social practices. The 
results suggest cultural differences and power relations can be barriers to cor- 
porate diplomacy. At the same time, culture and power enable and determine 
society. Thus, corporate diplomacy can be considered an exchange between cul- 
tures and actors at different power levels. As partly shown, these opportunities 
arise in particular from the interaction between the various actors involved in the 
engagement process rather than the management of expectations or relationships. 

Specifically, it became apparent that public relations and communications are 
inevitable in identifying key actors and their societal expectations and respond- 
ing to them, which can contribute to MNCs’ legitimacy in the given environment. 
This thesis revealed that legitimation attempts might differ within an organiza- 
tional field. Most MNCs seem to adapt their corporate diplomacy approaches 
according to whether they address key institutional groups. This is, to some 
extent, reflected in the media news coverage. The findings suggested that, in the 
case of the UAE, legitimacy evaluations in the local news media depend predom- 
inantly on the linkages between the MNC and the host country’s actors and less 
on the specific societal issue of the corporate diplomacy initiative. Similarly, the 
findings indicated that the effects on organizational legitimacy are higher when 
the organization is linked to established, legitimate actors in the host country. In 
the case of the UAE, it was shown that, to a great extent, the involvement of the 
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host country’s government is mostly inevitable for corporate diplomacy efforts to 
be implemented. 

By analyzing corporate diplomacy from a communicative and relationship- 
oriented perspective on three levels, this thesis provided substantial findings on 
how MNCs can take an active role in gaining legitimacy while shedding light 
on how legitimacy is co-constructed by the media and its audiences. This central 
research gap has not been analyzed until now, and therefore, the thesis contributes 
immensely to international public relations research and practice. Moreover, by 
studying corporate diplomacy in the UAE, a non-democratic, emerging country 
built on Islamic values while increasingly integrating multicultural values, the 
thesis offers significant insights into the roles of political, economic, and cultural 
contexts in corporate diplomacy and public relations and provides a considerable 
alternative to the research in public relations dominated by the American-Euro 
context. 
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